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FOREWORD 


mong the six philosophical systems propounded by. 

the sages of India — Samkhya, Yoga, Nyāya, 

Vaišesika, Pūrva Mimamsa (or Mimamsa) and 
Uttara Mimamsa (or Vedanta) - Samkhya is the oldest. It is 
also the first in the world to identify the ultimate goal of all 
living beings viz. Liberation i.e. liberation from all sorrow 
for all time to come. That comes from realization of one's 
real Self — Self-in-itself or Purusa as stated unequivocally by 
Katha Upanisad (1.3.11), "There is nothing beyond Purusa 
who is the ultimate goal (of all seekers).' 

The name Samkhya is derived from samkhyā (number) 
because Samkhya has categorized all that exists, both 
internally and externally, into twenty-five cardinal principles 
(tattvas). These principles have been there for millennia, 
accepted by the Upanisads, Mahābhārata, Gītā and basically 
by all other schools of Indian philosophy. 

The earliest proponent of Samkhya philosophy was ‘the 
first enlightened one’, the great rs Kapila whom the 
Svetasvatara Upanisad has hailed (5.2) as ‘the first human 
being who came into the world fully endowed with knowledge 
(of Self)’. Mahabharata refers to him as maharsi, the great 
sage. Gita calls him (10.26) ‘the greatest among the adepts’. 
Kapila, however, wrote no books. He only taught rs Asuri who 
had both the capability and the ardour to assimilate and 
practise that knowledge. 

It was Āsuri's disciple Paūcasikhācārya who wrote 
Sastitantra, the first treatise on Samkhya. The original work 
has been lost by the ravages of time. Only a few citations in 
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Vvāsa's commentary on Yoga aphorisms have survived. But 
iV had had its effects. In course of time, in the period 
referred to as the golden age of Indian culture (satya-yuga 
or dharmayuga), Sarnkhya came to be accepted as the 
philosophy of India. And the way to achieve lasting peace or 
liberation was elaborated and logically developed in Yoga, 


its inseparable adjunct. No wonder Mahābhārata says, 


"There is no wisdom like Samkhya, no power like Yoga.’ 
Among Sàmkhya texts which have survived are Isvarakrsna’s 
Samkhya-karika, Kapila’s (another Sāmkhyācārya with the 
same name) Samkhya-sitras in six chapters and Tattva- 
samāsa-sūtras. | l 

Kapila became a legendary figure.. Srimad-bhàgavata 
describes in detail his burning to ashes sixty thousand 
wayward sons of king Sagara. The incident is allegorical. 
Sagara means full of poison or nescience, which is the root of 
all our sufferings. The offsprings of Sagara are the six 
inherent degrading tendencies in beings, viz. lust, anger, 
greed, delusion, intoxication and jealousy, and their sixty 
thousand (i.e. innumerable) variations and combinations. 
The horse which led the sons of the king astray represents 
one’s wayward organs which, goaded by anger, lust etc., 
indulge in sensual pleasures at will (Katha Upanisad 1.3.4). 
They were exterminated by fire in the form of discriminative 
enlightenment of the sage Kapila (Gità 4.37). The names of 
Kapila's parents in Srimad-bhagavata, father Kardama (mud 
or earth) and mother Devahūti. (call to the gods) bring out 
the allegorical aspect beautifully. Kapila's appearance was 
preceded by sincere appeal for divine intervention for redress 
from endless sufferings of living beings. 

In course of time, Sarhkhya gradually lost its place as the 
prime philosophy of India. One reason of its decline was the 
absence of a suitable ācārya, matching the stature of the early 
Masters. Sārnkhya-yogācārya Swami Hariharananda Aranya 
with his lifelong ardent practice was able to revive Samkhya, 
with the aid of his own spiritual realization. 
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One can only say that genuine aspirants, irrespective 
of their faith or sect, who go through his works sincerely, 
are sure to derive necessary impetus and guidance in 
following their respective spiritual paths. 


Swāmī Bhāskar Aranya 
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in discriminative enlightenment. The pioneer sage Kapila was 
the first to accomplish all these without the help of a fellow 
human, which is why he is called the greatest of all adepts. 


Of all kinds of spiritual attainments and means thereof, 
there can be none greater than liberation through kaivalya 
and its practice ( through Yoga). Just as we cannot conceive of 
anything larger than eternity, how can there be any 


all of these great practices. If an emperor conquers the whole 
world and becomes its ruler, none of his descendants, 
however illustrious they may be, can claim to have a greater 
empire. For the same reason, all adepts at liberation must be 
indebted to the original one — their practices cannot be 
higher than the ones shown by him. 


| If religion has done any good to mankind then the 
Pioneer who discovered and expounded knowledge of 
liberation was the world's greatest benefactor. We often 
torget our friends who help us the most. For example, we 


— C 


said to have burnt the king with his sixty thousand sons when the 


unchallenged at will to demonstrate the king's suzerainty strayed 
into the sage's hermitage and disturbed his meditation. Its inner 
meaning—The very name Sagara means full of poison i.e. a 
person overwhelmed .by nescience, which is the root of all 
afflictions. The absurd sixty thousand offsprings denote the 
numberless modifications which emerge from nescience. The 
horse in Indian mythology signifies one’s organs which are prone 
to stray unless they are controlled by spiritual practice. And, 
finally it is the blaze of discriminative enlightenment which alone . 
can wipe out the lingering trace of nescience or worldliness— 
that is what the sage Kapila did.] 
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cannot live for a moment without air, but how often do we 
remember its utility? Likewise we have forgotten Kapila, our 
greatest benefactor. Sàmkhya preached by Kapila has been 
the backbone of all religious tenets of this world. In 
Mahabharata we have, Bhisma telling Yudhisthira, “O king ! 
The highest wisdom perceived in great men, in the Vedas, 
among sages and rsis, and even in Purāņic tales has come 
from Samkhya. The knowledge in history, among seers, in 
economics and all that is pursued by gentle folk, and all 
wisdom extant in this world have come from Samkhya.”* 

In like manner, the lofty spirit of Buddhism is based on 
Samkhya principles. Therefore the eternal spirituality which 
has been the source of joy and relief for billions of individuals 
since time immemorial has its origin in Kapila. There has 
been no greater saviour in this world than him, nor can there 
ever be. 

The place where Kapila had his hermitage or āšrama 
came to be known as Kapilavastu later on. According to 
another legend, his āšrama was at the confluence of the river 


Ganges. This river has always symbolised great wisdom. We 


have no doubt that Kapila exists with his unparalleled 
intellect where discriminative enlightenment of the Ganges 
flows into the ocean of pure consciousness. The worship of 
this sage is enjoined on the winter solstice day, which heralds 
the northward journey of the sun. It ushers in a period 
propitious for the passing away of saints. It is thus fitting that 
the sage, who has benefited the greatest number of human 
beings, is worshipped on a day which brings peace and 
prosperity to all. 

We believe that truth prevails in the end, that piety wins 
over sin. As we know a tree by its fruits, so by the all-round 


*  12.290.108-104 (The figures correspond to the parvan (e.g.12 is 
Santiparvan, 13 Anušāsanaparvan, 14 Asvamedhikaparvan } 
chapter and verse numbers in the Critical Edition of the 
Mahabharata of Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Pune) 
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moral degradation of mankind and of Indians in particular 
are we convinced that the practice of sin is masquerading as 
piety all round. Let us therefore take to heart the purest and 
greatest Yogic practices discovered by Kapila and other sages. 
Let us practise non-injury (ahimsā), truth, non-stealing, 
continence, non-acquisitiveness, cleanliness, contentment 
and regular worship to the best of our ability. Let us pray to 
the omniscient I$vara through pranava (om). Let us cleanse 
our minds by cultivating feelings of amity, compassion, 
goodwill and indifference (towards happy, miserable, 
virtuous and sinful beings respectively). Let our sight be fixed 
on the highest goal of kazvalya. Following such elevated set of 
principles will guard us from moral defeat and will also 
ensure increasing peace and happiness day by day. 

Let us bow to the noble soul who became adept at sucha 
pious religion as Sārnkhya-yoga and remember his pious 
deeds. 

Om adividuse Kapilaya namah* (Our homage to Kapila, 
the first wise one). 


Translated by 
Asoke Prasun Chattopadhyay 


* This manira was first recorded in the first decade of the twentieth 
century when Sārnkhya-yogācārya Swami Hariharananda Aranya 
was possibly looking for a suitable prelude to the set of hymns 
which he had composed (and published) for daily recitation of 
aspirants. It featured in a later edition of his hymn book (Stotra- 
sangraha in Bengali) and in all subsequent editions. 
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The great rs; Kapila, the first enlightened being, moved 
by compassion assumed a created mind to expound the 
doctrine of tantra” or Sàmkhya philosophy to enquiring 
Asuri. 


Victory be to Kapila, the first amongst the enlightened, in 
whom piety (dharma) and discriminative knowledge (viveka) 
were innate, both having been acquired in a previous birth, as 
also total renunciation of all things created here and 
hereafter, and realizing the extremely subtle distinction 
between prakrti and Purusa (respectively the material and 
efficient causes of the universe), he was the first one to 
disseminate that supreme knowledge. 

I bow next to rsi Āsuri who received (the highest) 
knowledge directly from its first expositor — it was like the 
moon receiving its light from the sun. Āsuri came to be 
regarded as the foremost of the wise and (after Kapila) the 
preceptor of the great school of the Sàmkhyas. 

I extol (also) Paücasikha, the author of the Sāmkhya 
aphorisms who had the perfect knowledge of the entire 
philosophy of renunciation and was free from both doubts and 
the push-pulls ofthe contraries (like pleasure and pain etc.)!. 

As the crescent moon conveys an indication of its full 
round form so the few fragments of the aphorisms (of 


* Tantra here means Sàmkhya as a philosophical doctrine. This 


should not be confused with the ritualistic and procedural system 
which evolved much later and has come to be known as tantra. 
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Pancasikha) which have come down to us convey the message 
of the complete Samkhya-yoga philosophy. 


Srutis (comprising the Vedas and the Upanisads) affirms 
two types of Brahman, saguna (with attributes) and nirguna 
(without attributes). Of them, saguna Brahman is a particular 
Being who is the omniscient Lord and master of all, who by 
His innate divinity pervades the manifest universe with its 
animate and inanimate objects. He is Hiranyagarbha endowed 
with perfect knowledge, the first-born and the abiding soul of 
the cosmos, whose pervasiveness covers both outside and 
inside of every living being. ‘ Hiranyagarbha existed in the past 
(in the previous cycle of creation) and reappearing in the 
present cycle became the sole Lord of the universe’ — so says 
Rgveda and ‘As thousands of fiery sparks come out of a 
blazing fire, so do, O Somya, various things arise from the 
immutable Brahman and return even into Him’, says 
Mundaka Upanisad (2.1.1). In these and other passages the 
scriptures have pronounced the greatness of saguna Isvara 
whose mind envelops this mutating universe. 


Nirguna Brahman, on the other hand, 1s pure 
Consciousness beyond the attributes of divinity. This nirguna 
Purusa is referred to in the following and other scriptural 
passages, ‘The unmanifest (pradhana, the material cause of all 
that is manifest) is beyond mahat or pure I-sense and Purusa is 
beyond the unmanifest’ (Katha Upanisad 1.3.11). This 
ultimate principle, Purusa without attributes was first realized 
i.e. correctly and comprehensively apprehended by revered 
Kapila, the greatest among sages and then communicated to 
Asuri. Asuri in turn, imparted this knowledge to Paficasikha. 
The great sage Paficasikha embodied it in aphorisms. As has 
been said in Samkhya-karika (70), ‘This sacrosanct and 
highest knowledge was imparted out of compassion by the 
great sage (Kapila) to Asuri. Asuri passed it on to Paūcašikha 
from whom it received the full exposition.’ Dissemination of 
the message of Samkhya ushered in the age of righteousness 
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in @ryavarta (Northern India). Mahābhārata has described it 
in this way, ‘Then, in the age of righteousness the nun 
Sulabha who practised Yoga, wandered alone”! 
Contemporaneously, in that age of righteousness the great 
sage Paricasikha leading the life of an ascetic wandered in and 
around Videha". Instructed by him, Janaka the king of Videha 
gained knowledge of the principles of Samkhya. Mahābhārata 
says, "The great ascetic Paücasikha, who was a follower of 
Kapila, came to Mithila (the capital city of Videha) after 
travelling far and wide in distant lands. He had the perfect 
knowledge of the principles underlying the entire philosophy 
of renunciation and was free from both doubts and the push- 
pulls of contraries. To the admiring gaze of beholders he 
appeared as no other than the peerless sage whom the 
Samkhyas called Kapila and Lord of the universe, and who 
had freed himself from all desires and yet sought for all 
human beings the supreme and everlasting happiness, access 
to which is extremely difficult. Such was Pancasikha, the 
foremost and long-lived disciple of Asuri’ii, Mahābhārata 
further says”, ‘King Janaka, on seeing Paūcašikha the 
distinguished follower of Kapila, was so charmed by the 
latter’s personality that he abandoned the hundred teachers 
in his court to follow Paficasikha’ i.e. to accept him and his 
teachings as the guiding force in life. 


, 


Only a tiny fragment of the aphorisms composed by the 
great sage Pancasikha has survived. Those that have survived 
are the ones cited by Vyāsa in his commentary on Yoga apho- 
risms of Patanijali. But fragmentary as they are, these citations 
from Paficasikha convey a coherent picture of the entire 
Samkhya philosophy because Samkhya is logical and systematic 
all through. As the frontal view leads one to conclude that the 
back also exists so the mention of pradhāna, Purusa etc. 
indicates the existence of the other principles of Sarnkhya. 


*  Theregion north of the river Ganga in present day states of Bihar 
and eastern Uttar Pradesh. 
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This aphorism (cited by Vyasa in his Yoga Bhāsya), ‘The 
great rsi Kapila, the first enlightened being ...... assumed a 
created mind etc.’ contains the key to the entire Samkhya 
system because when the Yogin has attained the acme of 
enlightenment and detachment and has thereby succeeded 
in dissolving the latent impressions of all his past actions then 
if he desires to do something which has to be done by the 
mind, he does it by assuming a mind created for the purpose. 
(Steps in the Yogin’s attainment of created mind may be 
shown as under.) Yoga-sūtra 4.4 says, ‘Such created minds are 
constructed from pure I-sense’. Getting rid of or dissolving 
the latent impressions (which sustain the mind) is not 
possible without a clear realization of the subtle difference 
between one's pure I-sense and absolute Consciousness or 
Purusa. This is the highest enlightenment attainable in 
samādhi or intense concentration on an object (savīja). 
Samadhi in turn is attained only by the practice of restraints, 
observances etc. stipulated as ancillary to Yoga. Hence the 
concept of ‘created mind’ is a clue to the entire art of Yoga. 

Lord Kapila is hailed as the first amongst the enlightened 
for he was the first sage to apprehend Purusa who is beyond 
all attributes. This indeed is the seed from which has evolved 
all knowledge that may be found in the scriptures or 
elsewhere as mentioned in the Mahabharata—‘The lofty 
wisdom that is to be found in the Vedas, among great men 
and in the schools of the Samkhyas and the Yogins, and the 
variety of knowledge that is obtained from the Puranas and 
other works have come, O King, in their entirety from 
Samkhya. Whatever is of outstanding worth in history and 
political science, the cherished code of conduct of disciplined 
minds and what all is great and useful in everyday life have all 
come, O noble-hearted, from Sarmkhya. Again (shining) 
examples of peace, superior power and absolute knowledge 
that one comes across are all correctly explained in Samkhya 
which also delineates the highest norms of both asceticism 
and sensual pleasure’. 
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It follows that Lord Kapila, the founder of Samkh a 
system was ‘the first enlightened one’ to realize the RER 
of Purusa beyond the pale of phenomenal existence, and 
being the first he had no human instructor. Blessed and 
chastened by the latent impressions of supernormal 
DE and detachment acquired in his previous life 
-ord Kapila embarked with ardour on his own on the path o 
liberation. Perfecting himself in yogic concentration, he 
apprehended the subtle fundamental difference bien 
one s empirical consciousness and unconditioned Awareness 
Men learn either from competent teachers or from connate 
Impressions of previous births which makes them proficient 
in what they do. There could be no instructor competent 
enough to help the first enlightened. So his ardour and 
proficiency to advance on the path of liberation were 
obviously derived from innate latent impressions. He was also 
the first expounder of Yoga. He is called Kapila by the 
Samkhyas and Hiranyagarbha by the Yogins. Mahabharata 
corroborates it thus" —'O Lord, I am indeed the person 
whom the trustworthy teachers of Sàmkhya call Kapila 
established in knowledge of Self with heart glowing Mid 
knowledge, and again, extolled as Lord Hiranyagarbha in the 
Vedas, I am described in Yoga texts as established in Yoga'. 

Rebirth is ruled out for one who has attained 
enlightenment and the ultimate state of detachment (para- 
vairāgya). Kapila was born with the latencies of knowledge 
derived from instruction and inference, and of total ce 
of desire (vasikàra) in respect of all objects here and in 
afterlife. These provided him with requisite knowledge and 
ardour for success in attaining samādhi and thence to 
discriminative enlightenment. Having accomplished his task 
he attained everlasting peace by dissolving his mind. But 
before he had done it he was approached by the great sage 
Asuri and out of compassion Kapila assumed a created mind 
to impart guidance through Sastitantra, the pristine 
knowledge of Sāmkhya. 
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This is what the author of the aphorism sets forth as the 
origin of the Samkhya system of thought. 


Note: When a great Yogin, by subduing all passions and attachments 
and being perfectly disillusioned, destroys all samskāras or 
mental accretions (dureé of Bergson), then by conscious effort 
of the will he can stop all psychosis, nay obliterate the empirical 
ego or phenomenal existence for all time to come if he desires 
it. This state is kaivalya nirvana. After realising nirvana but 
before having gone permanently to that state, if there be any 
reason (the only reason in this case is his desire to do good to 
others) for continuing phenomenal existence, then the Yogin 
may do so by slackening the nirodha-samādht or the mentation- 
stopping effort, and creating anew the necessary faculties of 
thinking. The potential energy of the mind having been 
dissipated or the dureé destroyed, these faculties (nirmāņa- 
citta) are to be considered as new formations. 


The term nirmāna-citta or Created Mind is a well known 
Yogic term. This term is also found in the Pāli scriptures and 
the Buddhists also explain in this way the continued post- 
nirvānic activities of Buddha or Arhat after he had attained 
nirvana. 

As a chemical formula, for example H9O, presupposes 
(the entire) science of chemistry, so the term nirmāņa-cītta is 
indicative of the whole of the science of Yoga. 
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Though mutation or action is the domain of the three 
gunas, yet as the latter present (through the mind which 
1s a specific derivative of theirs) all their experiences to 
the fourth principle of unconditioned Awareness which 
does not act or mutate and so differs from them in spite 
of a certain affinity (that appears) in its being the 
unconcerned witness of the modifications, these 
experiences are regarded as natural (or akin) to it (the 
fourth principle) by the undiscerning who have no 
inkling of the existence of an unconditioned Awareness 
(beyond the empirical ego i.e. pure I-sense). - 

The nature of the three guņas”, of Purusa (uncondi- 


tioned Awareness) and of the lack of discernment is 
explained in this aphorism. 


* This was put more directly in the first English edition (1915) — 


The three gunas are the actors i.e. they are mutable 
constituents of all subjective and objective phenomena. Purusa 
or absolute Knower is ‘non-actor’. That there are two such 
different principles in us, and that their difference may be 
realized, are the two subjects which are beyond the scope of 
common understanding. 
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The three gunas are the ‘actors’ because of their 
inherent mutability which brings about all actions and 
mutations. Of the gunas, perceivability is the essence of sattva, 
mutability is the essence of rajas and potentiality is that of 
tamas. The three are always interlinked. Each of them, by turn, 
serves as the dominating guna with the other two playing 
subservient roles. The guņas are the material ingredients of all 
knowable objects, buddhi onwards. Thus they alone are the 
initiators of all actions and mutations. Modifications of buddhi 
and other internal faculties are cognition, conation and 
retention. Cognition includes all forms of sentience, conation 
all kinds of effort and retention is there in the latent 
impressions and disposition. The basic cognitive modification 
is knowing oneself or pure Lsense. This is the cognition 
principle or buddhi-tattva, recipient of experiences. It 
underlies and precedes all cognition like I am the knower (of 
knowledge), I am the doer (of efforts) and I am the sustainer 
(of the body and the organs). Pure I-sense or buddhi derives its 
cognitive faculty by reflection as it were (pratisamvedana) from 
Purusa, the absolute Awareness. Purusa is the unaffected 
witness of the mutations of the three gunas which, being 
immutable, makes Him different from buddhi and 
consequently non-actor. Cognition, volition, feelings - 
everything associated with one's internal faculties go up to 
buddhi. Purusa as the reflector-cum-witness of buddhi is the 
unobtrusive spectator of all that come up to buddhi and 
automatically get presented to Him. Thus feelings of pleasure, 
pain and stupor are witnessed by Purusa. For the 
undiscerning, however, this act of behind the scene witnessing 
is difficult to comprehend and they regard feelings like ‘I am 
happy’, ‘I am miserable’ as natural, without any special cause. 
They do not even suspect that there is a difference between 

the apparent recipient, their empirical ego or buddhi and its 
efficient cause and witness who is beyond. 
The nature of this illusion is brought out in the next 


four aphorisms. 


1 a 
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Notes: 
Gunas: 


Samkhya regards all subjective and objective phenomena as 


: C5 Mn 
eee of the three principles, sativa, rajas and tamas. 
y are mseparable and together constitute prakrti, the 

M H 


ultimate material cause. 


In subjective phenomena their 


cor i i 
related properties are sentience, activity and retentiveness 


respectively 


while in objective phenomena these are 


od mobility and inertia. This is the soundest 
etaphysīcal view about the ultimate constitution of all 


knowables and it is not possible to know more. 


Pratisani ; iri 
tsamvedana: The empiric ego or pure Lsense buddhi cognizes 


other things but only 


because it is itself cognized. Its 


awareness or perception of other things is called samvedana 
which is only possible because there is pratisamvedana or 
consciousness of itself due to light that is not its own and is 
never directly perceived. In pratisamvedana lies the subtle 


association of prakrti with Purusa. 
Sāksi-Purusa : 


The human witness is active when observing things. But 


Purusa is not active. So, implied in the notion is that Purusa 


has the impartiality and imperturbability of the ideal witness, 


a true apprehension of things would be impossible otherwise 
urusa is not directly concerned or affected in any way by the 
experience of witnessing or knowing. (A phenomenon has to 


have a knower. Th i 
; ere 1s no such thing as unkn 
phenomenon.) z mes 
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Consciousness and cognitive modification are one and 

the same. 


l Here daršana means absolute Awareness behind the 
cognitive modification or buddhi-tattva while khyāti means 
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sentience or cognitive modification. The undiscerning 
people consider the empirical consciousness to be the 


Awareness. The seer Purusa is immutable 


Consciousness while consciousness associated with empirical 
knowledge is mutable. The undiscerning person fails to see 
the subtle fundamental difference between the two and 
identifies the empiric cognitive modification (whose material 
cause is inert prakrti) with Purusa who is absolute 


Consciousness. 


Note: The misapprehension about the nature of the ultimate 
principles mentioned in the preceding aphorism is elucidated. 
in this and the three following aphorisms. 


The Knower and the act of knowing are distinct entities. The 
former is the immutable principle underlying self-conscious- 
ness of living beings while the latter is mutable or phenomenal. 
In the empiric ego (one's pure I-sense) these two distinct, 
though correlated entities are not discriminated. It is thus that 
the Knower darsana and knowing khyāti are confounded as one. 
This misappre-hension is the primary cause of our phenomenal 


existence and its consequent misery. 


Sutra 4 
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Ordinary intelligence fails to discriminate between | Í c DO 
Purusa, absolute Awareness and buddhi, the cognitive 
principle. The characteristics of Purusa by which the two 
can be differentiated are His immaculateness, 
unconcernedness (like that of an ideal witness), 
metapsychic Consciousness (i.e. absolute Conscious- 
ness) etc. Failing to apprehend these distinctive 


characteristics of Purusa, common people regard buddhi | 
as the true self. i 


Sutra 5 
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Akàüra here denotes immaculateness, isolation from 
psychic phenomena. Prakrti, the triumvirate of the gunas, 
breeds the diverse phenomenal world. Purusa being beyond gara: ma: aft wed sms aaea ga: aa: seh 
prakrti, is free from diversity and is ever pure. Sila here means  ; RRA eb ETA ge n 
utter indifference, the attitude of an onlooker who is not ! 


affected by anything he sees. Vidyà of Purusa is metapsychic  : Those who regard animate and inanimate objects as part 
Consciousness. The word adi after vidya denotes that Purusa is of their own self and rejoice at their prosperity and 
free from other characteristics of knowables as well. bemoan their decay are all victims of delusion. 

Purusa then is untainted, witness (and being the ideal 
witness although He is the efficient cause of revealing, is not 
the least affected by what is revealed) and absolute 
Awareness, while the cognitive principle buddhi is mutable, 
objectivē and is under the sway of pleasure and pain and 
diverse other things. Such is the difference between the two. 
Failure to discriminate one from the other is the principal 
avidyà or misapprehension. Deluded persons who fail this test 
consider their cognitive principle as the real self and assume 
erroneously that there is nothing like Self beyond buddhi. 
Discrimination between these two principles is the highest 
form of enlightenment, called viveka. The wise person 
endeavours to get to this truth, first by instruction from 
competent teachers followed by deep and profound 
meditation culminating in samādhi. After realization, the 
adept being fully cognizant of the miserable consequences of 


regem 


The consequences of indiscrimination is stated here. It 
generates attachment etc. Vyakta here means animate, avyakta 
inanimate, and sattvais an object of experience. Ignorant people 
swayed by nescience consider animate objects like one’s body and 
inanimate objects like one’s house to be their own. Consequently 
they are elated or depressed according as these thrive or decay. 
Correlated feelings like desire and aversion, pleasure and pain 
etc. are generated by this fundamental nescience rooted in the 
identification of the Self with what it is not. 
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Note: The correct philosophical view is that true Self and non-self are 
distinct entities and their correlation is the cause of misery. 
Holding firmly to this conviction, one can proceed in the path 
to liberation which is end of all misery for all time to come. 
Common people are steeped in ignorance about the true 
nature of spirit and matter, and in consequence follow the 


miserable worldly path. 
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The intrinsic property of the cognitive principle (buddhi- 
sattva) is right apprehension. It gets perverted and 
befouled by the magic veil of nescience and passion 

and is thereby led astray to unrighteousness. i I 


= iepr influence is that of mahāmoha, the five 
S which are avidyā (misapprehension about the real 
nature of things), asmitā (egoism), rāga (attachment), dv 
(aversion) and abhiniveša (fear of death). The dece tive ci 
woven of these serves to cover the cognitive princi s which 
would otherwise (i.e. normally) know the truth. fida kie 
makes things appear other than what they are, so the veil 


affects the cognitive princi 
principle to be led astray b 
from the path of liberation. oe 


erue iei and passions accumulated over countless 
leise: s ik compared to magical illusion for it can be 
E ned s and arduous cultivation of contrary 
apis | right view of things (tattva-vijūāna) and 
ent (vairagya). Perverted intelligence is the prima 
cause of our misery. By it we mistakenly cultivate the cau of 
misery thinking wishfully that it would bring us happiness Thi 
misjudgment (as well as ignorance) is at the root of our Ras 
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Sütra 7 
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The supreme Entity to which experiences are due is not 
mutable nor transmissible. It, however, appears to be 
transmitted to and follow the mutative modifications of 
buddhi which thereby seems to be endowed with 
consciousness and thus pure Awareness appears to be 
inseparable from them. 


The likeness and dissimilarity of Purusa and buddhi are 
stated in this aphorism. The principle to which experience is 
due is the unconditioned Awareness, the seer Purusa. He is the 
pratisamvedi, the reflector, as it were of buddhi, the reflected 
light making it appear as the recipient of agreeable and 
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— T Buddhi itself, however, is a knowable 
s such an object for experience of Puru | 
| : | sa. Hence for th 
mw oss goal is katvalya (i.e. Self-in-Itself or liberation), 
: is also an object fit to be discarded (at the ultimate stage) | 
Mea the Entity behind experience is AES 
: P - » always the seer of Himself (and never becomes 
ect of any other entity). He is th 
ect of fore also 
transmissible i.e. beyond all con on 3 
eie. cept of movement (includi 
Baur rip Mg one state or principle to ot 2 
ion may be posed — In spite of being i | 
lay De ng immutable and 
not transmissiblé why does Purusa gi 
sa give the wrong impressio 
to deluded persons of being transformed to ud anie 
incorporated in other things? The answer— Because of His 
e with mutable cognitions by virtue of bein 
Ps reflector, (e.g. when one thinks ‘I am the NM 
edd appears to be their analogue and seems inseparable 
| ji : ae says the same in his Yoga-sūtra (2.20) 
er (Purusa) is absolute Knower. Al rā 
| i . Although 
€— (of buddhi) are witnessed by Hin hp 
on iid : In the process of cognition, perception of the 
modification descends from the pure Awareness which 
oversees it, giving the impression of th i 
it, gi e Seer’s inclusion i 
x: modification of buddhi. Which is why the aphorism wn 
| = buddhi-vriti (modification of buddhi) appears to be 
indistinguishable from jtāna-vrtti (absolute Awareness). In 


i āna-uriti. dia j 
jnana vriti, jnana means Jña the absolute Knower and vrtti Hi 
nature i.e. Awareness. | 
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The eternal correlation of the primordial causes (Purusa 
and the gunas) is the cause of the eternity of 
phenomenal existence and its association with Purusa. 

enal existence i.e. all manifestation is due to the 
association of the three gunas with Purusa. That pradhana or 
prakrti and Purusa are causeless follows logically from the 
Sāmkhya-sūtra (1.67)", ‘There can be no cause of that from 
which all else are derived’. Prakrti is the root of the objective 
world while awareness stems from Purusa. According to this 
Sàmkhya-sütra they have no cause beyond themselves. Having 
no cause leads to their being self-subsistent and beginningless. 


And since they are both beginningless (while all others came 
d owe their origin to the association of these two), 


Phenom 


later an 
their association must be beginningless. | 
It is thus established that the association of the recipient, 


the instrument of reception and the knowable (wiih Purusa) 
n there from time without beginning. Therefore, the 


has bee 
eight aspects of buddhi viz. merit and demerit, right and 
wrong  apprehensions, detachment and attachment, 


lso beginningless, which in 


supremacy and subservience are a 
) and the cycle 


turn leads one to conclude that karma (activity 
of births have also been there since eternity. 


*  Sámkhya-sütras written by Samkhyacarya Kapila who was of later 
origin and not the original rs? Kapila. 
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| One may query — If the association of Purusa and prakrti 
is beginningless, then the cycle of births which is its offshoot 
can it ever end? The answer — The association (of Purusa ind 
prakrti) is indeed beginningless but it is not without a cause It 
has already been mentioned that lack of discernment e 
inability to distinguish between empirical ego (one's pure I- 
sense) and Purusa — is the cause of the association, which in 
turn leads to lack of discernment. ! 
like. the chicken and egg or the plant and seed. Through 
cultivation of viveka (discernment), aviveka (lack E. 


discernment) can be 
overcome which would put an end 
the cycle of births. : ji 


And so the cycle goes on 


Note: The primordial causes are Purusa and prakrti. They are self 


existent principles and are related as Knower and knowable 
The effect of their association is knowing or phenomenal being 
It is thus that the chain of phenomena is eternal. | 


Misapprehension or indiscrimination between Purusa and 
prakrti In a particular phenomenal being acts as the cause of his 
being a link in this eternal chain. So long as this 
indiscrimination lasts, the chain continues. But if there arises a 
form of knowing opposed to the above, then the phenomenal 
being with his misery comes to an end. This adventitious cause 
IS užveka or discrimination between Purusa and prakrti. 
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Absolute freedom from misery duhkha is attained by 
giving up the cause of the association (of Purusa and 
prakrti). 

The cause of the association of pradhana or prakrti and 
Purusa is indiscrimination or nescience. As the Yoga-sütra 
(2.24) puts it, 'Avidyà (nescience) is the cause of the alliance’ 
of individual Consciousness and its correlated buddhi. Getting 
rid of the cause of that alliance through unimpaired 
discriminating knowledge brings about eradication of misery 
for all time. Like the medical science (which deals with 
disease, its cause, recovery and therapeutics) the philosophy 
of liberation has four parts — the thing to be eschewed Le. 
the misery that is yet to come, the cause of misery Le. 
association of the Seer and the knowable, liberation from 
misery i.e. isolation of the Seer from nescience, and finally 
the means to be adopted i.e. unobstructed knowledge of 
discrimination or viveka. This aphorism deals specifically with 
the final part mentioned above. 


Note: The four subjects, by the thorough understanding of which one 
can proceed smoothly on the path of liberation, are mentioned 
here. Misery and pain of worldly existence, their cause, their 
cessation or liberation and the means by which the root cause 
of misery is to be removed and liberation attained — the truth 
about these four subjects is to be thoroughly grasped by the 
aspirant. 
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Pradhana (i.e. prakrti, the primary material cause of the 
knowables) would not have been such if it rested always 
in the supra-phenomenal state (with the gunas in 
equilibrium). For in that state there would not have 
been any phenomenon. On the other hand, if pradhana 
always existed in the phenomenal state, then also it 
would not have been the primary material cause, for 
there would have been nothing beyond phenomenal 
existence (i.e. no pre- or post-phenomenal existence of 


the gunas in equilibrium). 


Therefore, pradhana goes into both the states, 1.e. 
sometimes or somewhere it exists in the supra- 
phenomenal state and sometimes or somewhere in the 
phenomenal state. All other things which are regarded 
as causes are to be considered in this light. 


This aphorism deals with the nature of pradhana and the 
doctrine of Satkāryavāda. Pradhāna literally means that which 
delivers or brings forth all derived objects and so is their 
ultimate cause. It is also the state of equipoise of sattva, rajas 
and tamas, when they are evenly balanced and are not 
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perceivable. It has been said (authoritatively by Ācārya 
Varsaganya), ‘The ultimate nature of the gunas defies 
perception.’ Though basically unmanifest, pradhāna does not 
remain in that state because of its mutable nature. And 
witnessed by Purusa, its modifications mahat (the empiric ego 
or pure I-sense) etc. become manifest. Pradhāna rests in 
supra-phenomenal state with the gunas in equilibrium and 
becomes unmanifest whenever one's sense of ego comes to 
nought, while it exists in the phenomenal state whenever 
one's sense of ego is evident. Hence pradhāna exists in both 
quiescent and active states. It can thus be inferred that when 
modifications, ephemeral as they are, come to nought, they 
have disappeared to remain merged in the unmanifest primal 
pradhàna. And it can likewise be inferred that during 
evolution the modifications emerge from the same 
unmanifest pradhana. Shifting thus from time to time between 
phenomenal and supra-phenomenal states, the unmanifest is 
the prime material cause of the recipient, instruments of 
reception and knowables. 

The basic tenet of Satkaryavada is— From (only) an 
existent (i.e. real) cause arises a real effect or product (in other 
words, nothing can come out of nothing). And even when the 
effect is (apparently) lost, it remains resolved in its causal 
substance. Samkhya agrees with this. The rule holds good for 
mundane objects like pots made of earth as much as it does for 
principles like empiric ego (pure I-sense) derived from prakrii. 
All (material) causes exist either in a latent i.e. supra- 
phenomenal state or in an emergent or phenomenal state. For, 
the effect is but the cause in an emergent or phenomenal state 
and when the effect disappears (what really happens is) the 
cause becomes latent i.e. it has passed on to supra-phenomenal 
state. Hence an existent thing can never get lost nor does a non- 
existent thing ever come into existence. 


Note: The effect or product is only a change of state of the cause. The 
inequality of the three guņas is brought about by the 
appearance of the knower Purusa who is the efficient cause and 
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the effect is knowing which means predominance of the sentient 
principle sattva, pure I-sense. From pure I-sense other 
attributes of personality come into being. 


The effect of spiritual practice is to make equal the three 
gunas. 


Sūtra 11 
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Infinite variety of mutations of earth and water are seen 
in the vegetable kingdom. Similarly essentials of plants 
are found in animals and vice versa. 


Samkhya holds that every object has in it the making of 
every other object. Why? It is so because the basic constituent 
is the same in all objects. The three gunas are the material 
constituents of all modifications. Hence there is no radical or 
unbridgeable difference among them. The five elemental 
bhutas mutate to form bodies of living plants which get 
transformed into bodies of (herbivorous) animals. These 
again (in time) are resolved into plants. These conclusively 
prove that every object may arise out of every other object 
The elements, bhitas are modifications of (their subtler 
monadic forms) tanmātras, which in turn are modifications of 
one’s Lsense, asmitā. Thus one’s instruments of reception 
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mutate to knowables. The basic material cause being one and 
the same (the gunas), the modifications can thus assume 
every one of the possible variety of forms or appearances. 


Note: The essential unity of all things is explained in this 
aphorism”. 
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There is no perceptible heterogeneity in the primal 
cause due to absence of the discriminating attributes of 
mūrti (i.e. perceivability of, say, a pot is its specific 
character by which it is apprehended as pot), vyavadhi 
(i.e. form, is a thing’s position in space and time, e.g. the 
pot is round, elongated and five year old) and jāti (i.e. 


* According to modern science also, organic and inorganic matters 
are essentially the same, made up of the elements. Elements in 
turn are made up of molecules, atoms etc. The tanmātras of 
Samkhya are the subtlest particles of matter which can be 
perceived by one's sense-organs (eyes, ears etc.). By quietening 
the organs and the mind, Yogins can realize that the tanmātras 
are basically mental, originating from one's I-sense. Stilling the 
mind still further he can and does realise that they are composed 
of the gunas — sattva, rajas and tamas, and the triumvirate is the 
ultimate cause of all things. 
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class attribute is species, whether man, stone etc.). The 

aphorism is attributed to ancient Sārkhyācārya 

Varsaganya. 

There is no diversity or severalty in the unmanifest 
which is the basis of all that exists. Why is it so? Because it is 
free from the discriminative attributes e.g. mūrti, vyavadhi and 
jati. Absence of mūrti is obvious because the specific character 
of the unmanifest is latent. And for the same reason it has no 
form, nor can it be pinpointed in terms of space and time. 
And being one and all-embracing it cannot be subsumed 
under any particular class. An authoritative statement in this 
regard (again from Varsaganya), ‘The ultimate nature of the 
gunas defies perception. Whatever is apprehended is 
ephemeral like illusions’. The ultimate nature of the gunas 
(in the citation) is (their state of equipoise) the unmanifest 
which (obviously) would defy perception, lacking attributes 
needed for perceptibility. It is through their association with 
Purusa by His being their unaffected witness that the gunas 
mutate and acquire manifest forms like buddhi. These 
modifications, however, are ephemeral and unsubstantial like 
the phantom shows of the conjurer, being but passing 
indicators of Purusa and prakrti who by their association give 
rise to phenomenal entities — buddhi and its derivatives. 


Note: The primordial material cause is the unmanifest prakrti. It is the 
potential state from which all discrete entities evolve and unto 
which they merge (to emerge at the appropriate time). Thus 
the cycle of creation and dissolution continues. Prakrti remains 
indiscrete. Properties by which separate entities are discerned 
cannot be ascribed to it. 
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Activities of pradhana are for revelation of Self. 


This is a fragment of a Vedic text that has been lost in 
course of time. This aphorism deals with the purpose of the 
multifarious activities of pradhāna. Self-revelation, the 
underlying objective of its efforts, includes revelation, both of 
itself and of the ultimate Self, Purusa (unconditioned 
Awareness). Of these, experiencing the modifications of the 
gunas as agreeable or disagreeable is called bhoga 
(experience), while realization of Purusa is apavarga 
(deliverance from experience). Both these result from efforts 
of pradhāna and are examples of expressions of self. Of the 
two, bhoga sustains one’s phenomenal existence i.e. continues 
the cycle of births and apavarga brings about dissolution of 
citta (one's internal self) terminating the cycle of births. 


Note: Apavarga brings about total and once for all dissolution of citta 
and end of the cycle of births. It is therefore the acme of the 
various activities of pradhāna, the primordial cause. 


Sutra 14 
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By reflective meditation on one’s self in its pure atomic 


form, awareness of only ‘I am’ (i.e. pure I-sense bereft of 
all attachments and accretions) is apperceived. 


This aphorism sets forth the nature of mahat (empirical 
ego, pure I-sense) and of savīja-samādhi (concentration on 
one object). Pure I-sense is really and literally mahat (literal 
meaning — the Great One) as it is the base on which the ego 
of ordinary life of all living beings rests. All our knowledge 
and efforts (i.e. all modifications of the mind) are based on 
this (‘I am’ feeling). (And although called the Great One) It 
is atomic or minuscule i.e. subtle, being the nature of 
knowledge or consciousness, it has no spatial dimension i.e. it 
has no length or breadth. Because of its dimensionless nature 
mahat has got the adjunct atomic. In spite of being called 
atomic it is hailed as vibhu, pervading all material objects, 
because as the recipient of experience it is related to 
everything. Again, as consciousness it is at once subtle and 
omniscient. Suspending all other modifications of the mind 
and focusing only on the all-pervasive mahat Yogins attain 
intense concentration (samādhi) on the pure I-sense, and 
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succeed in realising the asmitā principle. It has been said on 
this subject (Yoga-sūtra 1.17), ‘When concentration is 
attained with the help of vitarka (gross form of perceptibles), 
vicāra (subtle objects), ānanda (feeling of felicity) and asmitā 
(awareness of one’s pure I-sense), it is called samprajūāta- 
samadhi (and brings full and abiding knowledge of the 
respective objects)’. The last named, concentration on asmita 
or pure I-sense, is attainable only after the Yogin has mastered 
the previous three. As has been said (Vyāsa-bhāsya — sūtra 
1.17), ‘The first savitarka includes all four types of objects of 
contemplation (necessitating the use of words by the mind) ; 
the second savicara drops the gross objects (concentration 
attained through meditative analysis in which also words are 
necessary); the third sananda dispenses with the meditative 
analysis (and proceeds through an internal feeling of bliss) ; 
and the fourth sāsmita is without even this bliss (the object of 
contemplation shifts from bliss to its recipient)’. 
Concentration commences thus with savitarka (on gross 
objects) and proceeds step by step to the apperception of 
pure I-sense, and there is no other way of arriving at the final 
stage of concentration on pure I-sense. Samprajnata-samadhi 
(as elaborated here) can, however, be attained only by those 
whose mind is one-pointed; i.e. who can keep their mind 
fixed on the desired object of contemplation. The 
authoritative statement on the subject (Vyāsa-bhāsya on sutra 
1.1) says, ‘The concentration attained by a mind which is one- 
pointed, which brings enlightenment about a real entity, 
weakens the klešas (afflictive latencies of the mind), loosens 
the bonds of karma and paves the way to the arrested state of 
mind, is called samprajfdta-yoga’. Another authoritative 
statement says, "When the fluctuations of the mind are 
weakened the mind appears to take on the features of the 
object of meditation — whether it be the recipient (grahītā), 
the instrument of reception (grahaņa) or the knowable 
(grāhya) — as does a transparent jewel, and this identification 
is called samāpatti or engrossment’ (Yoga-sūtra 1.41). Mind 
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with 'fluctuations weakened' is one-pointed mind. The first 
evolute (i.e. the first principle to evolve from the association 
of Purusa and pradhāna) mahat mutates to produce ahamkara 
(mutative ego or I-sense), from which, in turn, evolve the five 
tanmātras (subtle elements) and both types of organs’. 
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The sense of hearing of all beings (formed of individual 
asmitas) is alike, tuned to receive inputs from the same 
element or bhūta (ākaša). 


The nature of the sense of hearing is described here. 
The sense-organs are evolved from abhimāna (or asmita i.e. 
mutative ego or I-sense) of individual beings. Of these the 
organ of hearing is tuned to the element ākāša, which is the 
receptacle of sound. Other sense-organs like tvak (geared to 
receive sensations of hot and cold) are similarly constituted. 


While the element ākāša is common to all beings, 


* Manas (mind) the third principle to evolve after mahat and 
ahamkara, although included and elaborated in the author’s note 
to the first English rendering of the work in 1915, is not 
specifically mentioned either in his Sanskrit bhàsya or in its 
Bengali translation. May be it is implied as included in ‘both 
types of organs’ i.e. both sense-organs and organs of action. 
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mutative ego or abhimana is unique for each individual. But 
their sense of hearing is alike because each one of them is a 
part of the common network under the aegis of ākāša. What 
the aphorism wishes to convey is — The sense of hearing of 
individuals like Caitra, located wherever they may be, are 
individually linked with the element akasa. 


Note: The auditory sense is a form of asmitā organised in correlation 
with the sound element ākāša in such a way as to receive the 
extraneous stimulation called sound, and to impress it on the 
ego. This impression upon the ego is the sensation of sound. 
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These (elemental principles) belonging as they do to 
the same class (of bhiitas) are distinguished from one 
another by their specific properties. 


The nature of the elements (bhütas) are stated here. 
Elements like ākāša etc. which are alike in being bhūtas 
(principles underlying the material world) are yet marked off 
from one another by their specific attributes like sound, 
thermal etc. It has been said on this aspect, 'Sound is the 
distinguishing mark of ākāša, thermal sensation of vayu, light 
or colour of jyoti (or tejas), taste of ap and smell of prithvī 
which sustains the other elements’ (Mahabharata, 
A$vamedhikaparvan)"!. Elemental principles (bhūta-tattvas) 
like ākāša are thus recognised by their distinguishing 
properties e.g. sound apprehendable only by their 
(corresponding) sense-organs. In everyday life, a second set 
of (five) characteristics like hardness, fluidity etc. are seen to 
be associated with the five bhūtas, in addition to smell, taste 
etc. (mentioned above). This has been brought out in Vyāsa's 
commentary on Yoga-sütra 3.44, ‘The second set (of 
characteristics of the bhūtas) is (their) generic form, specific 
to a particular bita, like hardness in bhumi or ksiti, fluidity in 
ap, heat in vahnt or tejas, mobility in vāyu and unobstructed 
emptiness in àkàsa. These are called (bhūtas’) essential 
character’. So the eternal principle whose apprehension is 
limited to only the attribute of sound is the ākāša principle 
(akasa-bhitatattva). But when the perception of sound is 
accompanied by a sense of openness then it is to be reckoned 
as the ākāša element (but not ākāša-bhūtatattna) for everyday 
use. Such bhütas for everyday use are accessible to the organs 
of action and the pranas (besides being apprehended by the 
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sense-organs while bhüta-tattvas are only perceptible by the 
particular sense-organs). For gaining mastery over the 
elements (i.e. changing at will their properties like hardness), 
Yogins practise dhāraņā (fixity), dhyana (meditation) and 
samadhi (concentration) systematically on these bhütas (and 
not bhüta-tattvas). Bhüta-tattvas are, however, realised only 
through samfprajfiáta-samàdhi (i.e. samādhi with a one-pointed 
mind) attained with the help of vitarka (reasoning associated 
with words). 


The sensation of smell arises out of contact with fine 
particles. Hence prithvi or ksitiis reckoned as hard. Sensation of 
taste is invariably associated with liquids ; hence apis considered 
as fluid. Light is produced by heat; hence vahni or teas is 
regarded as hot. Movement of air in contact with skin induces 
feeling of hot and cold; hence vāyu which induces thermal 
sensation is regarded as mobile. And with reception of sound 
comes the concurrent idea of formless non-resistant space 
which is considered to be the specific characteristic of akasa. 


Thus the elements ksiti, ap etc. associated as they are 
with their specific characteristics of hardness, fluidity etc. are 
differentiated from one another by their respective 
concomitant attributes of smell, taste etc. — this is the 
essence of this aphorism. 


Note: Subtle distinction between bhūta-tattva (elemental principle) 
and bhüta (elements as apprehended) has been brought out in 
this aphorism. Sound bhüta, for example, is not merely sound 
but is sound with concurrent impression of vacant space 
received through the auditory sense-organs. The other 
elements are to be similarly defined. 


Thermal sensation of vāyu is commonly called the tactile 
element or bhüta. But there are three distinct sensations 
connected with the skin, viz. of temperature, of touch and of 
pressure. Of these, only the sense of temperature can be 
classified with the sense-organ. Tactile sense and the sense of 
pressure are connected respectively with organ of action and 
the pranas or vital energies. 
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Some go astray from righteousness by the pull of 
demerit (accumulated latencies of past actions). They 
have a natural interest in mundane affairs (which 
perpetuate the cycle of births) and do not feel inclined 
to go for ascertaining the tattvas (i.e. following the path 
of liberation). 


Who all are fit for the path of liberation and who are not, 
are shown in this aphorism. Inherent in all beings is the mahat 
(pure cognitive principle) which has clear vision of what is 
right. So righteousness is natural to it. Those who are made to 
deviate from their real nature under the influence of their five 
afflictive latencies become fond of the worldly pleasures and 
averse to search for their real self. Diametrically opposed to 
their type are those who are fit to traverse the path to 
liberation, and of course, they do not want to go back to their 
worldly life. 
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The predominant ones of the forms and states of mind 
are (always) engaged in internal tussles (against their 
respective opposite numbers) while the (other) weaker 
ones act in subordination of the dominant one. 


This aphorism brings out the mutative character of 
mind, the internal organ. Forms or aspects of the mind are 
eight in number—merit, right apprehension, detachment 
and dominance and (their opposites) demerit, misappre- 
hension, passion and submissiveness. Background states of 
the mind are its being under the sway of any one of three 
feelings— agreeable, disagreeable and benumbed. It has 
been said in this connection, ‘Engaged in empirical matters 
the mind is aware of the (unobtrusive) presence of any one of 
three feelings — agreeable, disagreeable and benumbed 
(each persisting for a period of time” and covering a number 
of modifications)’ Mahabharata”. As mentioned in this 
aphorism— The predominant ones of the forms and states of 


* The agreeable feeling can be refined and made long lasting bv 
spiritual practice e.g. contentment (santosa) one of the Yogic 
observances (nzyamas). 
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mind are always tussling with their opposites — the dominant 
trying to put down the weak who is ever engaged in subversive 
acts. For instance, when merit is dominant it puts down 
demerit, i.e. when virtuous impulses are strong they overcome 
vicious impulses. Similarly when pleasure is ascendant pain is 
subdued and vice versa. 


Moreover, those (forms and states) that do not feature 
ds a separate distinct entity coexist nevertheless and 
cooperate with the dominant ones. If (for instance) demerit 
is Slight and merit is dominant, then the slight demerit also 
bears fruit with the dominant merit. Likewise, attenuated 
pain is seen to coexist with dominant pleasure. The inherent 
subversiveness and struggle for ascendancy in the three gunas 
are also present in their modifications. | 

Merit etc. are again of two kinds viz. natural or 
congenital and acquired in this life. Samkhya-karika has 
mentioned this in kārikā 43: Merit etc. (i.e. the eight forms of 
mind) are either constitutional (i.e. inherited) or modified 
(i.e. acquired). 
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Reflections of a worldly-wise person — My sinful actions 
(karma) are insignificant, mixed with virtuous deeds, 
expungable (through expiation) and are (still) a cause 
of remorse (even in the midst of great happiness). These 
sinful actions will, however, not be able to overwhelm my 
virtuous deeds for I have so many of them that even 
when the (small bunch of) sinful actions will follow me 
to heaven, they will cause but little sorrow (duhkha) as 
their effects will be merged with those of my virtuous 


deeds. 


Happiness which good things can bestow (i.e. sensuous 
pleasures) whether in this life or in the life to come (as 
eulogised in the scriptures) is (invariably) tainted with 
sorrow, liable to decay and not complete (i.e. it does not 
eradicate pain totally and hence it is not everlasting. 
Sārnkhya-kārikā (no. 6) puts it cogently and says that the only 
way out is by realization, through Yoga, the tattvas of 
Samkhya, viz. vyakta i.e. the knowables (23 in all), avyakta (the 
unmanifest prakrti, the material cause of the phenomenal 
world) and jña (absolute Awareness i.e. Purusa, the efficient 
cause of the phenomenal world). This aphorism states 
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(unequivocally) that even pleasures experienced in heaven 
are mixed with pain. And latent impressions of those 
who perform religious rites enjoined in pravrtti dharma for 
worldly happiness are invariably mixed with evil because 
enjoyment of sensuous pleasures is not possible without 
hurting other living beings. Latent impressions of such evil 
deeds would affect the performer of religious rites even in 
heaven. (In this commentary the author has given two 
analogies to drive his point home.) The worldly pious person 
suffering for his small misdeeds in the afterlife even while 
enjoying the pleasures of heaven is like a poor starving person 
suddenly hearing of the windfall of having inherited a 
kingdom will be mad with joy but will even then suffer from 
the pang of hunger (until he gets something to eat). His 
assertion (boastful, but correct) that the insignificant sinful 
actions will cause but little pain and will not be able to 
overwhelm his many virtuous deeds which will take him to 
enjoy the pleasures of heaven is like a few odd seeds of thorns 
and thistles growing perchance in an otherwise well-planted 
paddy field. 


Bhü etc. are the seven heavenly regions which the 
virtuous ones are destined to go in the afterlife to enjoy. On 
this the Vedas say, "O Soma (the preferred drink of the gods)! 
Flow for the sake of Indra (Lord of heaven), and make me 
immortal in heaven where different kinds of gratification 
exist and all objects of desire may be found’. 


Even in heaven the inhabitants suffer because their 
individual basket of latency of good deeds is not absolutely 
pure. And when the latency of virtuous deeds get exhausted 
they have to come down and are born in the lower levels of 
existence (like the earth). So Yogins with power of discernment 
have absolutely no desire for objects whether of this world or 
those eulogised in the scriptures because they can see clearly 
that they are all impure, incomplete and liable to decay. 
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Note: This aphorism cites an example of the laws of the preceding 
aphorism. Such would be the reflection of a virtuous worldly 
person who can never practise virtue to absolute perfection. To 
do so is possible only for true sannyasins who are well on the 
path of liberation (who, for example, are forbidden to retaliate 
even in cases of mortal offence inflicted on them). Therefore a 
worldly-wise person, however virtuous, must have some karma to 


account for. 
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Maitri (unbounded friendly feeling towards all who are 
happy) etc. are the favourite contemplations of Yogins. 
Independent of external rites they bring forth the 
highest dharmas (meritorious actions). 


This aphorism is an incisive study of mental attributes 
like friendliness. Cultivating friendliness, compassion, 
goodwill and benevolent overlooking of others’ frailties 
which purify the mind, as has been said in Yoga-sūtra (1.33), 
"The mind becomes purified by the cultivation of feelings of 
amity, compassion, goodwill and indifference respectively 
towards happy, miserable, virtuous and sinful beings'. In 
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practising these virtues no external action is necessary as in 
elaborate sacrifices or acts of liberality (like digging wells, 
building roads, temples or hospitals) which invariably hurt 
others and thus get mixed up with demerit (according to the 
classification of karma in Yoga-sütra 4.7, based on resultant 
latencies). Practising these virtues is ‘white’ karma (latency 
generated would be only meritorious) and not ‘black-and- 
white' (latency generated is both merit and demerit, as from 
all external rites and benevolent works). | 


Friendliness, compassion etc. which the contemplative 
zealously cultivate as conducive to serenity of mind involve 
only mental activity and are devoid of any external rites. Thus 
they help attain purity and peace of mind, and are deemed to 

be acts of unalloyed purity (‘white’ karma). 

Note: Of the four mental purifiers, the first three — viz. maitri or 
friendly feeling towards all who are happy ('all' includes even 
one's enemies) etc. are to be cultivated by constant meditation. 
Upeksà is to be cultivated by driving away from the heart all 


cruel, vindictive or inimical feelings towards sinners without 
approving their sins in any way. 


All our external activities, however well intentioned, are liable 
to offend some other sentient being and are therefore impure. 
In the mental purificatory exercises no external action is 
necessary. The purest dharmas are those in which no pain is 
caused to others. Maitri etc. are such dharmas. 
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As the term brāhmaņa (one who has apprehended 
Brahman) takes on rigorous practice of many virtuous 
deeds on vows (vratas), he goes on desisting from deeds 
which, due to inadvertence, may cause pain to some 
living being. Thus it is that he goes on making (his vow 
of)the cardinal virtue ahimsa (non-injury) more and 
more pure. 


That ahimsā (not causing pain to others) is the root of all 
virtues is the message of this aphorism. When a person whose 
heart is set on Brahman, makes a vow to strictly observe the 
noble codes of practice of truth, continence etc., it helps him 
(also) to refrain from hurting others under promptings of 
anger, greed or stupor. Mahābhārata's view on this aspect *— 
‘Lives of other creatures are as dear to them as yours is to you. 
So the wise and self-disciplined person should judge others by 
putting himself in their shoes'. No living being covets on his 
own the slightest pain unto himself. On the same line of 
argument, great and noble hearted persons never hurt 
anybody (even) inadvertently. Thus do all their missions help 
them purify their spirit of akimsā. Those who out of: 
selfishness and under promptings of anger, greed or stupor 
cause injury to the creatures, they continue to be immersed in 
the ocean of misapprehension (avidyā) and are far indeed 
from discriminative insight. Their apathy to all but their own 


 gratification indicates that their minds aie clouded by utter 


nescience. 
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Citations of the Sūtras in Yoga Bhāsya 
and Their Authorship 


Sutra Nos. Citations in Vyāsa's Bhāsya Authorship 
on Yoga-sūtras 


_— eee 


l. 1.25 Pañcaśikha 
2. 2.18 » 
9. 1.4 
4. 2.6 » | 
5. 2.5 » A Comprehensive Interpretation of 
6. 2.62 Unknown šas Sb 
75 2.20, 4.22 Panicasikha Samkhy a-kārikās 
8. 2.22 » 
9. 2.17 » 
10. 2.23 . Unknown 
11. 3.14 » 
12. 3.53 Vārsagaņya TRANSLATED BY 
13. 2:23 Lost Scripture Asoke Prasun Chattopadhyay 
14. 1.36 Pancasikha 
15. 3.41 » 
16. 3.44 Unknown 
17. 4.25 » 
18. 2.15, 3.13 Pancasikha 
19. 2.13 » 
20. |. 4.10 Unknown 
21. 2.30 » [1 
Citations from Mahābhārata | 
i) 12.211.7 v) 12.290.103-105 E 
i) 12.308.7 vi) 12.326.64-65 13 
iii) 12.211.6, 8-9 vii) 14.43.20-21 B 
iv) 12.211.18 viii) 12.212.11 


ix) 13.116.21 


For details see footnote on page 3. 
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A Comprehensive Interpretation 
of Samkhya-karikas 


Introduction 


In the olden days, Samkhya-kàrika was probably more famous 
as 'Saptati'. Several other terms were coined with epithets 
signifying greatness or praise, e.g. Kanaka Saptati, Hiranya 
Saptati, Suvarņa Saptati, Sārnkhya Saptati, Arya Saptati etc. 
The epithet may mean either Saptati that must be revered, 
or that in the ārā metre. The Chinese translation of 
Saptati that is still available with commentary of 
Mātharācārya, is also known as Suvarņa Saptati. It is 
referred to as Kanaka Saptati in ancient Jaina texts. It is 
now certain that the original text had seventy Slokas in the 


 àrya metre. The last sloka of the text confirms this fact. 


However, the Samkhya-karikà that is currently available 
has only 69 slokas in all; the rest are descriptions of the text 
and its conclusion. 


In the beginning of the 20th century, Tilak* examined 
the 61st sloka of the karika, especially the commentaries of 
Mathara and Gaudapada, and came to the conclusion that 
some of the words in these comments were actually those of 
another sloka of the original text. He referred to that as the 
62nd Sloka. In fact, a careful reading of the two commentaries 
on the 61st sloka clearly indicates the content of another 
(lost) kārikā in it. The current 62nd šloka is thus actually the 


* Balgangadhar Tilak (1856-1920). 
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63rd one. From this point of view, the text ends in 70 slokas, 
consistent with its name of Saptati. 


Tilak reconstructed the lost kàrikà" as 


Kāraņamīšvarameke Purusam kālam pare svabhāvam va 
Prajàh katham nirgunato, vyaktah kālah svabhāvašca. 


Its meaning: Some say that (nirguna) Īsvarais the cause 
of Creation, some say that (nirguņa) Purusa created the world, 
others say it is Time or Nature that is the Primal Cause. But how 
can animate and inanimate objects, which are full of the three 
gunas, appear out of nirguna Isvara or Purusa? (Objects with 
gunas can only arise out of components with gunas.) Time and 
nature are both perceivable i.e. they are created entities (and 
thus cannot be the root cause of Creation). 


Māthara and Gaudapāda (whose disciple's disciple was 
Sankaracarya) both followed the simple logic mentioned 
above in their explanations. But some philosophers of later 
origin used the same text to try to prove that Samkhya is 
atheistic. They ought to have realized that if by ruling out 
nirguna Isvara as the cause of this Creation means atheism, 
then saying that natural objects were not created by nirguņa 
 Purusa nullifies the main tenet of Samkhya-karika, viz. Purusa 
principle*. 

In other words, neither of nirguna Isvara or nirguņa 
Purusa could be wished out of existence. Only, the patently 
true doctrine of Samkhya that the world, made up of the 
three gunas, could not be created by nirguna Purusa alone 
without saguna constituents, is described in this text. It 


+ Many scholars do not accept the reconstructed kārikā. Also the 
second word in their citations is bruvate and not Purusam. We 
refrain from going into the controversy as it does not affect the 
main content of the Introduction or the subsequent 
interpretations of individual kārikās in this treatise. 


* There is direct reference to Isvara or Brahman in kàrikà 54 which 


the opponents of Sārnkhya tend to overlook when they brand 


Isvarakrsna and Samkhya as atheistic. 


mesmo rem 
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1 propounds the rational Samkhya view that the efficient and 


material causes of Creation are nirguna Purusa and prakrti 
(with three gunas) respectively. Nirguna, eternally liberated 
Iívara is also clearly acknowledged and supported in this 
doctrine. There is agreement in the Gita — Prakrtim 
Purusancaiva vidhyanadi ubhavapi (13.19) — Know both 


ā prakrtt and Purusa as eternal. It must be admitted that, that 


which is fundamentally eternal and hence without cause 
(beginning), must be the root cause of Creation. Needless to 
say, this nirguņa Isvara of Sarnkhya is none other than Īsvara 
of Yoga Philosophy, sans kleša, karma, mutation and 


E. beginning. 


It must also be remembered that Isvara is a unique 
individual (Purusa-visesa, vide Yoga-sūtra 1.24) and is not a 
mere principle. No one bows before or addresses a principle 


. with reverence, they do it toan individual. The set of karikas 


contain descriptions mainly of principles. 
There 1s no clear historical indication of the times of 


| a Isvarakrsna, the author of the Saptati. However, the foremost 
E Jaina Tirthankara, Mahāvīra, who is referred to as 'adept in 


the doctrine of Kapila' was a slightly elder contemporary of 
Buddha. Sastitantra of Sārnkhya is mentioned among subjects 
in which he was proficient. Besides, Kanaka Saptati and 
Sastitantra of Samkhya find mentioned in Jaina texts such as 
Nandisütra, Anuyogadvarasütra etc. While Sastitantra is now 
lost save for quotations from it in other philosophical texts, 


? Kanaka Saptati still shines with a golden halo. 


According to one view, Mātharācārya, the commentator 


E^ onSaptati, was another name of Vyāsa, who existed some time 


before Christ. Another view holds him contemporaneous with 


K - Kaniska in the first century A.D. There is some evidence in 
$ Chinese texts of the latter hypothesis. Gaudapāda lived in 6th 


century A.D., when the lost kārikā describing eternally . 


| ā liberated I$vara of Samkhya was very much a part of the 
.  Saptati. As in Mathara’s commentary, it is also included in the 
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commentary of Gaudapāda. In the 8th century A.D., Ācārya 
Sankara quoted extensively from the kārikā, including entire 
Slokas from it. Where he differed from it, he.sought to refute 
the Samkhya view. But even while he criticised the idea of a 
conscious cause of the phenomenal world, he never referred 
to Samkhyaà as atheistic. On the contrary, in his Sariraka text 
(2.1.3, 2.1.12) he has admitted that Samkhya was appreciated 
by the wise in ancient times as a means of achieving the 
highest goal in life, that it is pratyásanna or very close to the 
inner meaning of Vedic texts and that it is supported by 
powerful arguments. From this it may be guessed that even in 
his time, that sloka on nirguna Isvara was part of the Saptati. It 
disappeared in the next century, during the time of Vacaspati 


Misra. It is not mentioned anywhere in Misra’s extensive 


commentary called Samkhya-tattvakaumudi. In the 
Jaimangala or other later commentaries on the karika, there 
is no mention of that šloka. 


This book deals more extensively with the causes 
(efficient and material) of things around us both internal and 
external, and less with spiritual practices of Samkhya. And in 
trying to get to the root of things the principle of pluralism of 
Purusa (karika 18) is described. Even if the karika may not 
deal extensively with spiritual practices, the ultimate words 
are clearly spelt out. For example, realising the Purusa 
principle beyond prakrti and its modifications through the 
practice of nāsmi, na me, naham (karika 64). The yama and 


Attainment of this realization of Self or Brahman is nothing 
but attaining kaivalya (karika 68). Katvalya means the state of 
being conscious of Self only. There is no scope for dualistic or 
even monistic knowledge in that state as even the concept of 
one-ness of monism cannot exist in the state of kaivalya when 
the mind itself is non-existent. 


In this context, two other slokas in arya metre are given | 
here, which some consider to be part of Sāmkhya-kārikā. 7 
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- era Bengali 1373 (1967) 
niyama of Yoga Philosophy are clearly part of this sādhanā. E 
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Samsarati bhogyabhāvāt tadvinivrttyà tu moksadā prakrtih 
Svātmana eva na pumso lobo'sau na svayam veda. 


(Sāmkhya-kārikā published by Madras University) 


Sūksmalingamacetanamanādinidhanam 
tathà prasavadharmi 
Ntravayavamekameva hi sādhāraņametadavyaktam. 


(as guoted by Bhāskarācārya in Lalitā Sahasraņāma). 


In conclusion it may be said that there is no historical 
evidence of appreciation in foreign lands of any philosophical 
text of the rsis other than this Suvarņa Saptati. In 6th century 
A.D., the Buddhist monk Paramartha translated it along with 
the Māthara commentary in Chinese, which still exists in 
China. Western scholars such as Winternitz claim that 
Pythagoras, the Greek sage of 6th century B.C. considered the 
father of Western Philosophy and Science, was much 
influenced by Sārhkhya philosophy. It may therefore be 
imagined that even in those ancient times, this universally 
acclaimed Samkhya text, the Saptati, was greatly admired in 
those countries. Al Beruni mentioned in his book that the 
Saptati was known in Arabia and even in Ghazni in the 
eleventh century. 


Phālguna, Swāmī Dharmamegha Aranya 


Om Adividuse Kapilaya Namah 


(We invoke Brahman through His symbol Om and 
_ chant obeisance to Kapila, the first enlightened being.) 


Origin 


‘Adividvan nirmanacittamadhisthaya  karunyat 


enlightened being, the great rsi Kapila, (even after achieving 


liberation) through compassion taught the enquiring disciple E 


Āsuri Samkhya-tantra (philosophy) from a created mind. 


This sütra was in an ancient Samkhya text, now lost, by P | 


the great sage Paūcašikha. Vyāsa, the commentator on Yoga- 


sūtras has quoted Paücasikha in a few places. The citation isin E 


Vyasa’s bhasya on sūtra 1.25. 


Sārnkhya is called santa Brahma-vidyà (the doctrine of. 3 


serene Brahman without attributes) or nirguņa Purusa-vidyā. 


There are those who consider Atman endowed with divine E | 


attributes as the ultimate principle (Isvara is one with 


eternal sattvika attributes — Šankarācārya). Their philosophy : 1 


is called the doctrine of Brahman with attributes i.e. saguna 


Brahman. This is because they consider both the cito only a 


Ātman and the divine sāttvika attribute of Isvara as eternal, 


unchanging Reality. According to Samkhya, when the 7 ^ 


attribute known as mind-stuff (or citta) is made quiescent (i.e. 
when it disappears), only the pure citlike Purusa remains and 


that is the ultimate principle. Therefore Sarhkhya is called i 


santa Brahma-vidya. 
The great sage Kapila was the first to become adept at 


Bhagavān * 
Paramarsirasuraye jijūāsamānāya tantram provāca. The first © 
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this doctrine, having realized the principle of nirguna Purusa 
within himself. Therefore he is called ādividvān (the first 
enlightened). After this realization, and before he made his 
mind eternally quiescent, the sage Asuri asked him questions 
on this doctrine. Kapila very kindly constructed a ‘created 


mind’ (nirmāņa-citta, the original minds of liberated ones 


cannot function as they are dissolved, being devoid of latent 


me impressions or samskāra) and with its help explained the 


principles of Samkhya or santa Brahma-vidyā to Asuri. Thus 
was the doctrine of Samkhya-yoga originally preached by 
Kapila, who had realized the ultimate principle. Arguments in 
favour of this view are as follows — 

Samkhya-yoga could not have been discovered by some 
immature persons philosophising superficially because its 
chief tenets are matters of experience or realization. 
Therefore, the first proponent of this doctrine, who could not 
have had a teacher, must have himself realized the truth. 
Kapila being the first exponent must have realized these 
principles, hence Sàmkhya as taught by him is authentic 
forever. 


Special chatracter of Sāmkhya 


One need not rely on blind faith to accept the rationality of 
Samkhya. Some of its principles are experienceable, some are 
not directly realisable through our ordinary senses. These 


latter may be proved by inference, and directly realized by 


quietening the mind and senses. The principles discovered by 
Samkhya rsis by analysing our external and internal (mental) 
worlds will always be accepted as true by people with.a 
rational frame of mind. 

Some say that arguments are fallible. What one may 
establish through an argument, another may refute with a 
different one; it is thus impossible to arrive at a final 


indubitable statement by argument. This is only partly true. 


Those who cannot physically verify what they set out to prove, 
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which they try to do with logic alone, their arguments are 
fallible. There are also those who have as their hypothesis 
something which cannot be established as true/false by 
means of arguments (such as the Brahman of Vedāntins). 
Their arguments are also fallible. But there is also a kind of 
argument that is always substantiated, such as proofs in 
geometry. No argument, however long, can negate them. 
Arguments regarding principles of Samkhya are egually 
substantial, since the principles are existing entities, which 
can be directly experienced. These are not entities that were 
or will be. He who could discover these principles and was the 
first to substantiate them must have been a great rs? for he 
established the verity of principles he directly experienced, 
and also showed by reason how they may be experienced by 
others. Therefore, arguments on Sàmkhya are not fallible, 
but are properly substantiated. 


Who qualify for this bath 


Wise persons, who do not by nature rely on blind faith for 
deciding on spiritual matters, and are well practised in virtues 
such as non-violence, truth etc. and also inclined to 
meditating on the highest spiritual goals, are qualified to 
practise Sàmkhya-yoga. 


Goals of human beings (Purusartha) 


Analysis reveals that all beings seek happiness and shun 
sorrow. More refined analysis shows that where happiness is; 
misery is bound to follow. This is mainly due to mutability of 
mind and of objects it perceives. After achieving an object of 
happiness and dealing with it for some time, the mind-stuff 
(and senses obeying its dictat) naturally mutates. 
Consequently the object may not appear as desirable as 
before. It is for this reason that no harmonious sound, lively 
touch, beauty, delectable taste or fragrance appear desirable 
after some time. If experienced for long, staleness and 
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abhorrence follow, ending in misery. On the other hand, if 
desirable objects like son, wife etc. die, are wasted or become 
ill, then also we become miserable. Therefore, finer analysis 
leads to identification of ‘let me be happy’ as false goal and 
‘let me not be unhappy’ as the correct goal of human beings. 


The ultimate goal (Parama Purusāriha) 


If the correct goal is ‘let me not be unhappy’, then ‘let all my 
misery disappear for ever’ must be the ultimate goal of all 
living beings. What can be more desirable than the 
disappearance of all possible misery for all times? That is why 
it is termed the ultimate goal or parama purusārtha. That is 
why the author of Sārnkhya-sūtras has written (1.1, the very 
first sutra, vide Appendix C) — 

The highest aim is eternal liberation from threefold 
misery. 

All our misery (duhkha) are either internal (ādhyātmika) 
or external. The latter are again of two kinds — ādhibhautika 
(caused by other living beings) and adhidaivika (resulting 
from unforeseen external causes). Misery is thus of three 
kinds. It may also be considered as due to either association of 
undesirable objects or dissociation from desirable ones. Of 
these, those that arise out of physiological disorders i.e. 
diseases and mental hankerings may be collectively termed 
internal. In other words, it is that which arises from within the 
body (intra-corporeal). Misery inflicted by other terrestrial 
life-forms and all else arising out of natural causes (e.g. 
disasters) can be clubbed together as external. 


Dos and don'ts for attaining the ultimate goal 


Parama purusārtha is the eternal cessation of all the three 
kinds of misery stated above. The Samkhya-karika says on this 


(kārikā 1) — 
c-r RT Aaa A rīt i 


qi arsarat PETS ATT IET 
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Living beings, distressed by three kinds of misery, seek to 
find a way out. If you say that it can be done by 
experiencing pleasure which would end the query, that 
would be incorrect. This is because experience of 
pleasure may mitigate misery somewhat, but would 
never end it totally and for all time to come. 1. 


A little reflection would convince anyone that no 
amount of wealth gained can ever release one from clutches 
of disease, deprivation, old age and death and misery thereof. 
Wise persons give the example of cleanliness of elephants in 
this regard. However much an elephant is cleaned, it always 
dirties itself by throwing dust on its own body. Similarly, 
however hard you try to achieve happiness by physical means, 
you will find innumerable causes to be miserable. As we must 
seek to satisfy our bodily needs everyday, so must we fight 
misery with physical means at every moment. A definite and 
permanent end of misery remains forever elusive by all such 
means. 


It is therefore clear that amassing any number of 
physical objects cannot be the means of attaining the ultimate 
goal. What about the ānušravika or rewards in afterlife for one 
who performs specific rites and sacrifices? That is also not 
possible. For, ānušravika means divine objects discussed in the 
scriptures. Almost all religious texts speak of heaven and hell 
following two main channels — 

1) Heaven is attainable through virtuous deeds and 
God's grace, where the virtuous spend an eternal 
happy existence. 


2) Heaven is attained as a result of virtuous deeds. When 
the acquired quota of happiness has been 
experienced, the individual is born again to act and 
experience happiness and sorrow. 

The former is the belief of Christians, Muslims and some 


religious sects in India. The second alternative is accepted by 
the ancient rsis and Buddhists. 
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The first alternative is not corroborated by other than 
scriptural reference. It is indeed impossible. Everything about 
man is mortal. To think that he turns immortal all of a sudden 
after death is unthinkable. He goes to afterlife with his mind, 
intellect etc. There is no reason for these to become 
immutable and stay thus for ever. Adherents to such tenets 
call it a matter of belief. They may say that "God, being 
pleased with prayer, may turn mortal men immortal by His 
powers." God may be omnipotent, but why should He do 
exactly as you wish? A glutton may imagine that heaven is 
nothing but a place with sweets aplenty and where no amount 
of eating induces satiation. God, according to him, will do as 
he desires because He can do anything. Similarly, thieves and 
other such characters may imagine heaven based on their 


own specifications. Does it imply that God will create multiple 


heavens to suit their individual wishes? Besides, physical 
objects which are experienceable through the senses are seen 
to be mutable. Therefore, such a heaven would also be 
mutable and hence going there will not guarantee definite 
and permanent end of misery. 


The second alternative seems more logical and is in line 
with our scriptures. The scriptures do say that we shall be 
immortal in heaven after drinking soma (performing virtuous 
rites) etc. But such immortality means staying without ageing 
for some time. The proper conclusion from the scriptures is 
that the virtuous go to heaven and experience divine 
pleasures but they return to ordinary lives later on. The 
Upanisads say clearly (Mundaka 1.2.9,10) that with erosion of 
virtue, living beings lose their place in heaven. Thus, we 
conclude that the ultimate goal in life cannot be reached by 
means of worldly and heavenly objects. 


Means of achieving the ultimate goal 
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The stoppage of misery, wrought by spiritual practices 
and ensuing heavenly attainments, is impure and subject 
to variation and decay (ānušravika). This is like the 
stoppage of misery wrought by the seen or worldly 
means. In other words, these are mixed with misery 
being prone to decay and being incomplete with 
variations in them. The ultimate goal is contrary to 
worldly and other-worldly matters and can be achieved 


by the threefold knowledge of the manifest, the E 
t- confusion. However, if you see smoke spiralling from a 


unmanifest and the ultimate Knower. 2. 


What can be, and is being known by its own activity, is 
termed manifest (vyakta). The twenty-three principles from 
pure Isense down to the five gross elements are the manifest 
principles. What exists as potential, whose existence can be 
inferred and whose real nature can never be directly experi- 
enced, is called the unmanifest. Its other name is prakrti or 
pradhāna. The Knower means Cit-only, or pure Consciousness 
or Purusa. There are thus twenty-five principles in all (vide 
"Tattvas at a Glance' in Appendix A). From knowledge of these, 
the ultimate goal may be achieved. Such knowledge may arise 
from hearing, cogitations and meditations. The last named 
leads to one's realising that knowledge firmly and is the only 
way to end misery permanently. 


The Principles 


Hearing and thinking produces general knowledge while 
profound meditation or concentration produces special 
knowledge which is the ultimate truth. As there is general 
perception so there is supra-normal spiritual perception. 
Knowledge from deep meditation is of the latter variety. 
Listening to someone describing an unseen object produces 
some knowledge of it, which may, however, get erased and 
lost. But when that knowledge is supplemented with proper 
arguments, that knowledge is not easily destroyed. Correct 
knowledge of it comes only when it is directly perceived. After 
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perception, if the object is constantly thought about, it leads 
to firm knowledge or insight (vijūāna). Permanent cessation 
of misery requires knowledge of this kind. 

We strive for some action, especially which requires hard 
work, only after we acquire definite knowledge of it. For 
example, if you need fire badly, you may proceed even 
towards a rather inaccessible place only if you are sure fire is 
there. This surety of knowledge can arise from listening to 
someone, but words of some other person may give rise to 


distance and deduce that fire is there, that conviction will not 
be so vulnerable. Truth or conviction from reasoning is thus 
better than that from hearing someone's words. When both 
coincide, it is even better. Having thus deduced that 'that 


place has fire' if you now go there and see the fire, you will 


have a specific knowledge of the fire — the type of wood used, 
how big the pile is etc. you shall know in detail. Also, your 
need for fire will be satisfied. 

The same holds true for the ultimate goal in life. First 
one must learn about it from the wise, those with special 
knowledge of the subject. Then rational thinking, 
supplemented by proper philosophical texts, must be used to 
achieve conviction about it. Only when one is really 
convinced can one pursue the path with vigour. Such zealous 
practice leads to realization of the principles, which in turn 
leads to definite perception of what brings pain and is 
undesirable, and how to overcome it. When armed with such 
definitive knowledge, one discards the undesirable and 
embraces the desirable, the ultimate goal is reached in course 
of time. The scriptures say about this — The Atman (soul) is 
to be seen or perceived directly. The way is through listening 
(to the adept), rational cogitation and concentration or 
samādhi (Vrhadaranyaka Upanisad 2.4.5). Smrti corroborates 


this by saying — One must hear (about the ultimate goal) 


from the Upanisads (as having the purest description of it) 
and later, think about it rationally. After mentation, it must 
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be continually meditated upon. This is the way to realization 
(of the ultimate goal). 

Therefore in this book we shall quote the purest slokas 
from the Upanisads on the principles and then invoke the 
arguments from philosophical texts on it. Later, we shall 
discuss how to realize it through meditation. 

The purest $ruti on the manifest, the unmanifest and 
the absolute Knower or in other words, on mutation, prakrti 
and Purusa, is in Katha Upanisad (1.3.10-11). It states — 
Objects perceived through sense-organs are superior to the 
latter (for they gain access to the mind while the organs serve 
as mere channels for the purpose). The mind is superior to 
the objects perceived. Above the mind is the Isense, 
(ahamkāra) and above or beyond it is buddhi, pure I-sense. 
Beyond pure I-sense (which is the end-point of cognition) is 
the unmanifest (the three guņas in equilibrium, in which 
pure Lsense gets dissolved), beyond which is Purusa, the 
absolute Knower. There is nothing beyond Purusa who is the 
ultimate goal (for all seekers). 

Thus external world, the five gross elements, the senses, 
mind, I-sense, pure I-sense, the unmanifest and the Purusa — 
these principles are enumerated in the Sruti. These are the 
constituents of everything, there is nothing in the world that 
is not made up of these. Among them, Purusa is the ultimate 
goal. When modifications of the mind are arrested, Purusa 
stays in Himself and the ultimate goal is achieved. 

A single sloka of Švetāšvatara Upanisad (1.4) gives in 
detail all principles of Samkhya. It says — Prakrti has three 
gunas and ends in sixteen diversities. It is like a circle with fifty 
spokes (five illusions, twenty-eight kinds of infirmity, nine 
kinds of complacency and eight kinds of accomplishment 
discussed in kārikās, 45-53) and twenty sub-spokes (ten organs 
of action and perception, and ten corresponding gross and 
subtle elements). It has six octets which are as follows — 
There are eight prakrtis such as the five subtle elements of 
earth, water, fire, wind and space plus mind, I-sense and pure 
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Lsense or buddhi (vide Gità 7.4). The eight physiological 
constituents are dermis, epidermis, flesh, blood, fat, bones, 
sinews and semen. The eight supernormal powers are the 
ability to become minute as an atom, to become very large, to 
become weightless, to touch even the moon if so desired, to 
go inside and come out of solid earth, to control gross and 
subtle elements, to cause at will appearance, disappearance 
and state of material objects. The eight kinds of bhavas or 
dispositions are righteousness, knowledge, renunciation, 
supremacy and their opposites. The eight types of natal forms 
are — Brahmā, Prajāpati, Deva, gandharva, yaksa, rāksasa, pitr 
and pišāca. The. eight desirable qualities are kindness, 
tolerance, forbéarance, absence of envy, cleanliness, freedom 
from stress,'welfare, unmiserliness and lack of desire. The 
external world binds like a chain (of desire). Three available 
paths are dharma (righteousness), adharma (unrighteousness) 


"and true knowledge (transcending dharma and adharma both 


of which breeds nescience). 


The world (both inner and external) is made up of these 
principles. One will not be able to find anything in creation 
not included in the list. You, I and everything else are made 
up of these. (The Gità states the same very clearly ‘nothing 
exists in this world, in heaven, among Gods or men, that is 
not made up of the three gunas’. 18.40). 


Pramāna 


The process of verification of a statement or knowing 
definitely about it involves the senses and mind. This process 
is called pramāņa or proof. In other words, it is the means of 
establishing the veracity of true knowledge. Power to know 
the truth is the demonstrative energy of mind. The action of 
this energy is proof or true knowledge. 
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Proof is of three kinds — direct perception, inference 
and āgama or words of a person who is known to be an 


authority on the subject. Proof leads to justification of - 


hypothesis. And Samkhya believes that all hypotheses 
can be proved by these methods. 4. 


Direct perception or proof (pratyaksa) is definite 
knowledge of real objects such as sound, smell etc. 
Inference or anumana is knowing the cause or linga and 
then arriving at a definite knowledge of the object of the 
cause. This is of three kinds — beginning-like, end-like 


and general. Definite knowledge that arises from 4 


hearing an adept on a hypothesis (which is to be proved) 
is called āgama proof or words of an adept. 5. 


Sense-organs are six in all — five external ones such as 
hearing, thermal sensation through skin, vision, taste and 
smell, and the internal mind. Contact of these with knowables 
leads to direct perception or direct proof. Knowledge of five 
external knowables such as sound, sight etc. occurs through 
the five senses, of internal matters through mind. It is 
through mind that we become aware of our mental states 
such as desire, love etc. While direct perception usually refers 
to external perception, mental perception is called feeling. 


When something is not directly perecivable, we can 


know of it definitely through rational inference. This is proof | | : 
which falls in the category of inference. As with direct į 


perception, we use inference all the time to know about 


matters not directly experienceable, following which we 


either do something or desist from doing it. Samkhya further 
subdivides proof through inference in three categories. 


These are — Sesavat (end-like), pūrvavat (beginning-like) and | 1 


sāmānyatodrsta (general). Sesavat is proof by exclusion. In 
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other words, when the absence of an entity implies the 
presence of another and vice versa, such exclusive relation 
leads to an inference proof which is like a finality. An 
example is the property of smell associated with the gross 
element, earth. Hence that which has no smell cannot be 
earth. Such exclusion-oriented inference has an air of finality, 
that is associated with knowledge of finality. An entity may 
have some property or properties. There may be even other 
properties which are not permitted in it, these are called 
‘final’ properties of it. For example, smell is the property of 
the element earth. Other properties such as taste, vision etc. 
are not allowed in this element. The argument that revolves 
around this disallowance is final-like. This is one meaning of 


= . the.term. The term has another meaning as: well, which is as 


follows. A cup full of ocean water tastes salty. To conclude 
from this that the rest of the water is salty as well is final-like or 
end-like (sesavat). | ' 

Purvavat (beginning-like) and samanyatodrsta (general) 
inferences are relational: That is, these arrive at definitive 
statements such as ‘this is that object’ from similarity between 
two entities, unlike end-like inferences which arrive at 
statement like ‘this is not that thing’ from dissimilarity 
between objects. | 

Among these, pūrvavat inference is related to objects 


© seen before or matters previously experienced. For example, 
£ having seen fire, and also having experienced the causal 
E relation between fire and smoke, someone may infer the 


presence of (unseen) fire somewhere just by noticing smoke 
coming out of the place. 

| Similarly, inference of existence of real objects, without 
any previous experience of them, is called general inference. . 
Only real causes lead to real action. Action is an entity, 
therefore it must have a real cause such as energy. Thus we 
arrive at some extra-sensory real cause (power underlying the 
senses) behind acts such as seeing. Sāmānyatodrsta means 
perceiving the general that is inferred. Observing consistency 
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in a perceived property, one may infer some unseen object E 


with that property as its cause. 


Aptašruti means listening to an adept. Those who can = 


overwhelm our reasons by their words and thereby impress 
their own mode of thinking in our minds, are áfta-purusas or 


adepts to us. The corresponding definite knowledge that 
arises in the hearer’s minds is āptasruti. In this mode of proof - 


(āgama"), there must be a speaker and a listener. 


The definite knowledge that arises in one's mind % 


reading a book is not agama. It is inference. The definite 


knowledge arises from inferring ‘This author is truthful and € 


error-free, therefore what he has written here is true’. 
Hearing one’s preceptor explain a book may however lead to 


agama. Therefore, when statements on some objects which we i 


have not perceived and on which we have not inferred or 
imagined anything are imprinted in our minds without 
deliberation just by hearing someone’s words, that is called 
āgama proof. The perception of definiteness of the statement 
arises in our mind by power of the speaker. 

We have stated earlier that pramāņa or ‘proof’ is 


definitive knowledge on ‘true’ or real matters. Knowledge of 


false objects or incorrect knowledge is not proof but reversal 
of truth or viparyaya. Fallacy in proof leads to viparyaya. This 
may come from error in direct perception — due to damaged 
senses — error in inference due to false or unclear reasoning, 
such as considering steam as smoke and inferring fire 


beneath it, and error in āgama due to knowledge derived 


from false prophets or cheats. All our knowledge arises from 
the threefold proofs barring errors stated above. There is no 
other type of proof *. 


* Author's comments on Yoga-sūtra 1.7 in "Yoga Philosophy of Patūjali 
with Bhāsvatī' published by Univ. of Calcutta, 2001 may be seen. 
+ Some people consider their blind faith or conviction to be a sort of f 
proof. In fact, conviction implies definiteness of knowledge which 
normally comes from proof. But for some, it may arise from 
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The sàmanyatodrsta or general inference categorised here 
is the induction of Western philosophy. According to Mill, 


"Induction is inference from the known to the unknown'. This 
-is called sāmānyatodrsta in Sarnkhya. The other two methods of 


proof come under deduction in Western philosophy. 


TATA OTS aaao Wea AAT i 
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Most extrasensory matters are proved by sāmānyatodrsta 
inference. Those not verified by this method are proved 
by words of an adept. The gross elements are real 
principles; these are proved by direct experience. 
Inference leads to knowledge of or existence of matters 
not previously perceived. The existence of afterlife may 
thus be proved. More specific knowledge of such matters 
may only be obtained from a seer (adept): As such 
matters were first described in the scriptures by the seer 
rsts, they are commonly referred to as agama. Even 
without meeting such persons, some specific knowledge 
of these subjects can still be obtained from the 
scriptures. But the rationalisation then becomes, 'The 
author of the scriptures directly experienced it, 
therefore what he has written is true.' Then it becomes a 
proof through inference. 6. 


Two types of principles 


Now the principles mentioned before are being described. 
These are mainly of two types — the Seer and the seen. Purusa 


incomplete perception, inference or agama. 'The point to note is, 
whether complete or not, there is no other source of convictton 
other than the three types of proof mentioned here. Some do not 
care to pursue the logical steps involved in the proof to the end. 
Stopping somewhere they hold on to whatever they have arrived at 
blindly. That is what leads them to blind faith. 
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is the Seer (drastā), the true Knower, and prakrti and all 
objects arising from it constitute the seen i.e. knowables. 
These principles are substantiated by two types of 


reasoning — a priori (synthesis or going from cause to its Be 


effect) and a posteriori (analysis or establishing the cause 
from its action). 


Establishing the principles analytically 


We know from direct experience that objects, apprehended F 


by the five senses (hearing, thermal, sight, taste and smell) 
and mind (i.e. conation, will etc.), exist. We know about 
external objects through our eyes, ears etc. We become aware 
of our mental feelings because of our mind. 


The gross elements as principles 


All material bodies possess threefold characteristics — 
perceivability, action and inertia. Perceivability is of five kinds 
viz. sound, touch, sight, taste and smell. Action means 
alteration of the material body, mainly spatial, leading to an 
altered state. Inertia is a property opposed to perceivability 
and action, such as hardness, softness, liquidity, gaseousness 
etc. Sound, thermal sense etc. are each a mental modification 
or act of knowing. They have external causes — an external 
action makes the ear active and we hear a sound. Therefore 


sound etc. have three characteristics — (i) mental or E 


psychological, (ii) sensory or physiological and (iii) external 


or physical. Going by external characteristics, sound is a E 
particular action of external bodies, which leads to an d - i 
| fluidity and taste. Smell and hardness correspond, since smell 


auditory experience. From the sensory standpoint, sound is 
that experience which arises from external action on ear, 

. . . * , 
making it active. 


* When the senses have objects i.e. when they become active, pure 


Lsense of that being loses its inertness and a well-defined 
modification of sattva or expressive quality arises. This is called a 
mental modification or a sense experience or knowledge, vide 
Samkhya-tattvakaumudi, Vācaspati Misra. 
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Mentally, sound may be characterised as that 
modification of mind (mental state) brought about by the ear 


~ because of an external cause. 


Characteristics of gross elements Bhūtas 


For theoretical analysis of our knowledge of the gross 
principles, their character as mental modifications is of prime 
interest as it leads to their root cause. Accordingly, the 
characteristics of gross elements such as sound, are: 

1) Akasa is that mutable non-living entity whose external 
action is sensed by the ear as sound. 

2) Vayu is that mutable non-living entity whose external 
action is tactile sensations of heat and cold felt by the 
skin. 

3) Tejas is that mutable non-living entity sensed through 
the eyes as forms. 

4) Ap is that mutable non-living entity sensed through 
the tongue as rasa or taste. . 

5) siti is that mutable non-living entity sensed through 
the nose as smell. 

Sound alone i.e. devoid of other sensory inputs, leads to 
the concept of formless, bare void. This may be understood by 
concentrating on only sound. Therefore the corresponding 
material existence or concept (these are inseparable) is bare 
and formless and hence all pervading. Similarly, sensation of 
heat, cold etc. arises due to gaseous matter next to the skin. 
Hence gaseousness corresponds to tactile feeling. In like 
manner, form and warmth correspond to each other, as do 


is apprehended as arising from minute particles of matter. 
As these states of matter relate to our experience of . 


E sound etc., the gross elements that may be used (to control 
E external matter) may also be predicated by the same 
46. properties of inert matter. For example, 'the gross element 


ākāšais that material body which is bare and filled with sound.’ 
Only the mental characteristics need to be subject to 
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theoretical discussion. For example, ‘Akasa has characteristics 
of sound, vāyu that of heat and cold, tejas of form, ap of taste 
and ksiti, which supports all the elements, has characteristics 
of smell’. Mahabharata 14.43.20-21.* 

Whatever is knowable in external world falls within the 
five gross elements enumerated above. Analysis of external 
knowable objects yields only these and nothing else, no 
knowable entity remains after this analysis. 


The Tanmātra principle 


Tanmātras are causes of the bhūtas. The word means the 
littlest sound etc. i.e. sound that has the minutest quality to be 
so called. The tanmatra of Samkhya does not mean a small 
particle like the atom in physical science but the minutest 
qualities of sound, smell etc. 

Grossness is accumulated minuteness, therefore gross 
qualities such as sound etc. are made up of innumerable 
minute qualities of the same. The latter entities or bodies 
which display the minute qualities are called tanmātras. 

The origin of sound, smell etc. are material bodies, 
rather specific actions of the latter. Gross sound etc. arise 


from a mass of collective action, smallest part of which are f 


tanmātras. The observed myriad differences between various 


sounds, smell etc. originate from differences in action of $; 


, 


material. bodies. In other words, sounds such as ‘do’, ‘re’, 


‘mi’... are produced by actions specific for each. This is how F: 


various sounds are really distinguished from each other. 
Therefore, in the minutest action, there will be none of the 
variability of sounds. Such an action can give rise to sound 
only (or smell only, etc.). Hence ianmātras are also called 


avisesa (indistinct) or object that is devoid of special | 


characteristics of sound etc. Yet, tanmātra literally means ‘that 
only’ i.e. sound (or touch etc.) only. For further details, the 
reader is referred to Samkhya-tattvaloka in this volume. 


* see footnote on page 3. 
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Tanmātra is described in the scriptures as —Among 
these (sound etc.) tanmātras are that only (sound only etc.). 
They do not give rise to happiness, sorrow or stupor. Hence 


* they are indistinguishable. This is because happiness, sorrow 


or stupor arise from specific qualities of sound, smell etc. 


= When the specificity or idiosyncrasy of each sound is done 


away with, there remains no further distinction between one 
sound and another. Hence happiness, sorrow or stupor does 
not arise. Thus the tanmātras are undifferentiable and devoid 
of happiness etc. Each of the five gross elements has a 
corresponding ianmātra. 


We get the five tanmátras by analysing the five gross 
elements in this manner. Among them, akasa-bhüta arises from 
sound tanmatra, vāyu-bhūta from touch (thermal) tanmātra, 
tejas-bhüta from form tanmātra, ap-bhūta from taste tanmātra 
and kstti-bhūta from smell tanmātra. Tanmātras are the smallest 
material causes of the corresponding gross elements. 


The origin of the material world 


It has been explained already that sound, touch etc. are 
mental states (modifications). Hence mind-stuff, or more 
precisely one's I-sense, is the basic material that forms all 
mentally received sound etc. Each bit of knowing is a specific 
modification of this I-sense and hence the latter is the basis of 


t. al knowledge. Even the external cause of sound etc. (i.e. 
action of material bodies, which gives rise to sensation of 


sound etc.) is the action of I-sense of a paticular individual viz. 
saguna Išvara. 


This is explained as follows. That material body which 


gives rise to the sensation of sound etc. must be without the 
latter. Such a material body can only be the conglomerate of 
; inner organs of reception viz. mind, I-sense and pure I-sense 
X since these are the only entities without spatial extent (and 


therefore devoid of sound etc.), but still active. Mental 
feelings of desire, love etc. have no spatial extent, these have 
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temporal spans. That is, they stay in citta" (mind) for some 
time. Thus the root cause of sensation of sound etc. is an 
active entity yet devoid of sound etc. and of spatial extent. As 
mind (here mind stands for citta) is such, the root cause of 
gross matter is mind-like, i.e. the mind of some individual. 
Therefore gross matter has emanated from the mind or I- 
sense of a particular individual. His name is Virat Brahman. 

When we say that the world is made by the Divine Will, 
its root cause is His desire or I-sense. According to the 
scriptures, it is Virét Brahman whose I-sense sustains the world. 
The scriptures also talk of Isvara as existing beyond all 
qualifications and activities. Creation, sustenance and 
destruction are actions. The Mahabharata (14.41.5)+ says on 
the gross elements — The Creator first wills it and then 
exercises His will to construct gross elements out of His I- 
sense. Then through special efforts and powers, He graces 
and pervades the world. 

Thus I-sense is the material cause of the tanmātras from 
both individual and global points of view. Incidentally, this is 
the most cogent argument regarding the origin of the 
external world. Other philosphical systems consider the 
origin as either unknowable or unknown. Would-be 
philosophers must never forget that this vast universe is 
basically mind-stuff without spatial extent. From the analytical 
point of view, such an entity sans space and time, is the root of 
both inner and outer worlds. 


Instruments or organs of sense and action 


Bhitas (gross elements) and tanmátras are the ‘seen’. Next, we 
discuss the act of ‘seeing’ i.e. perception. The internal powers 


* Citta, an important word in Yogic terminology, stands for the 
group of three internal organs of reception — manas (mind), 
ahamkāra (I-sense) and buddhi (pure Lsense). In English it is 
referred to as mind-stuff or simply mind. 

+ see footnote on page 3. 


a 
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that handle the ‘seen’ are karanas or instruments of 


perception and action. The 'seen' are used for — manifes- 


E tation, action and sustenance. For example, external objects 
* are considered audible by the ear or power of hearing. What 


does a specific job best is its karaņa. Ear does the act of 


2 hearing best, hence it is the karaņa of the latter. 


To make manifest means to use it as knowable, i.e. what 


= is knowable can be made manifest. Similarly, what can be 
E. physically moved or thought over by the mind are objects of 


action; and, what can be utilised to make up the body and the - 


latent impressions are objects of sustenance. 


Aut aatavīfati qqrevur- emcuT-uenryrenv i 
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The karaņas are of thirteen kinds. They acquire or drive, 
sustain and manifest. Ten types of knowables serve as 
their objects, to be acquired, sustained and made 
manifest. These objects can be further divided as 

external and internal. 32. 


This particular karika has been explained differently by 
different expositors. Basically this means the karanas, being 
made of the three guņas, have the general property of 
sentience, mutativeness and retentiveness. Among these, in 
the sāttutka kind, there is more of expression or manifestation, 
in the rājasika, more of action or acquisition and in the 
tāmasika kind, there is preponderance of staying, covering or 
sustenance. Take the ear, for instance. It has three properties 
as action, in the form of reception of sound, expression as 
manifesting or hearing the sound and sustenance as the 
power to receive and express sound. For the motor senses, 


|. action is acquisition, sensation through touch etc. is 


expression, and the power to act is sustenance. In mind also, 
knowledge is manifestation, modification or mutation is 


action and latency or samskāra is sustenance. In this manner, 


the action of thirteen types of karanas can be divided into 
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acquisition, expression and sustenance, and hence their 
objects are acquirable, expressible and sustainable. In such 


general threefold nature of objects, the five external senses F 


each of knowing and acting, lend themselves to tenfold 
categorisation viz. five such as sound etc. and five such as 


speech etc. Mind and the ten external senses (and pranas) E 


deal with these ten types of subjects. 


The five sense-organs 


The external objects that may be experienced are of five 
kinds — sound, thermal, form, taste and smell. Therefore, the 
karaņas that receive them must also be of five kinds viz. ears 
that receive sound, skin that receives sensation of heat and 
cold, eyes that receive form, tongue that receives taste and 
nose that receives smell. These are called cognitive organs or 
senses of perception. They are like doors to knowledge of the 


external world. The underlying powers that enable ear to Ẹ 


hear and other senses to perform their respective functions, 
the powers that constitute them are the real cognitive senses 
(and not the outer ear etc. made of flesh and blood). 


Sārnkhya-sūtra 2.23 puts it thus — The indriyas (instru- - 3 
ments of knowing and action) are truly beyond what 
physically receive the sensations or actions. They are the- 


underlying internal powers. The common man is mistaken 
when he confuses them for their external seats of action or 
function. The cognitive senses receive their respective 


subjects and take them to mind; then only can knowledge of - 


the object appear in the mind. 


ATT: TU des: Ue aang TAT | 
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When threefold mind-stuff i.e. mind, I-sense and pure 


I-sense, manifest some knowable, they act as gatekeepers ( 


and external senses act as gates. 35. 
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Objects cannot be known by the senses alone, as inputs 
from objects are not taken in by an inattentive mind. Hence, 


E the senses are like gates, and the mind-stuff is the owner who 
i|. sits beyond the gate (Vācaspati Misra). 


Knowledge obtained through cognitive senses alone is 


called Glocana (inchoate apprehension). Little children or 


deaf and dumb persons, devoid of word sense, experience the 
world thus through their senses. Consider a banyan tree. 
Mere visual observation of it gives a greenish form. Later, with 


© the help of mental faculties such as memory etc., it is known 


more definitely as ‘it is a banyan tree with such and such 
qualities’. Memory is not a quality of the eyes, but of mind. 
Therefore, eyes do not know a form together with what have 
been seen or known before. Such knowledge of immediately 
sensed objects, sans qualities, is dlocana. The process of 
knowing which follows, when an object is classified, 
categorised etc., is perception. 


Knowledge — How it originates 

It has been stated already that external objects are active. 
Sense-organs, coming in contact with them, lose their inertia 
and also become active. The senses in turn are linked with 
mind. When the latter is made active by the senses, its sentient 
or expressive faculty is stimulated. This sequence of sense 
exprience generates sensory knowledge. This must be kept in 
mind. i 

The kārikā syas about this: 


GTS q afa: masya ae fafégr i 
qe arser gener afda gA: N 3o N 


Modifications about external matters may arise 
simultaneously or sequentially in one of the senses and 
in the threefold conglomerate of mind-stuff 
antahkaraņa. Similarly, modifications about matters past 
and future appear in the three components of mind- 
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stuff, based on previous direct experience (i.e. the 
matter must have been directly experienced 
beforehand). 30. 


Simultaneous modifications appear as ‘this is the object’. 


Though recollection involves scanning or uncovering layers E^ 


of memory like peeling skins of an onion, yet it happens so 
fast that the entire process seems to occur simultaneously. 
The slower, gradual appearance of modification comes as on 
seeing something suspicious in the dark and slowly realizing 
that 'this is a burglar, waiting there to kill me' etc. 


. Generation of modification of past and future matters in 
mind is initiated only by some direct experience at that 
instant. 


The five motor senses — organs of. action 


The other types of gross senses are motor ones viz. vocal 
organ (vàk), manual organ (pani), organ of locomotion 
(pada), excretory organ (pāyu) and genitals (upastha). Their 
job is to acquire external objects and translocate them. All 
external senses do this, but the motor senses do this 
autonomously, which is their characteristic. The function of 
vāk is to collect air and move it through vocal cords to make 
speech. The hands (pāņi) fabricate articles by collecting 
components or items and transposing them to desired 
locations”. Legs (pada) move the body. The pāyu collects 
excretory matters and excretes them outside. The genitals 
(upastha) procreate; in the process sperm cells are secreted 
from the father’s body and ova from the mother*. 


* Sometimes, the job of hands is said to be to only acquire or receive. 
But this is an incomplete description of their job. Fabrication is the 
real function of hands, as stated in the Visnu Puràna. 

+ Often, pleasure is said to be the job of procreative organs. 
Pleasure is not an act, but a feeling. Paücasikha has been quoted 
in the Mahābhārata to say that procreation mixed with pleasure is 
the job of the genitals. 
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The job of the senses are described in the following 


karikà: 
arg II TTT | 
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Antahkarana, the internal organ, comprises the trio — 
pure Lsense, Lsense and mind. External instruments 
which they use are ten in number. The latter receive 
inputs from external objects only in the present time. 
The triumvirate mind-stuff alone deals with matters 
pertaining to all three phases of time — past, present 
and future. 33. 


3d: ehwur f2rferet 


The ten types of external instruments are as follows: 


amuan rezferaem srarftr g uziferererfor nay u 


Among the external organs (indriyas), the five cognitive 
ones deal with both the differentiated or gross elements 
and the undifferentiated or the tanmātras. Among the 
motor instruments, vocal organ deals with sound alone, 
the rest deal with gross objects made up of the five gross 
elements. 34. (buddhindriya = jūānendriya) 


SPIERER. 


In fact, the vocal organ uses vāyu (air) to produce 
sound. Hands etc. use objects in all states — solid, liquid and 
gaseous — to fabricate, translocate etc. 


The kārikā says further on the indriyas: 
qattan ag: -a-r YET -aren A 
ara ni-m- magae ĀTRU 
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Sight, hearing, sense of smell, taste and hot/cold are the 
five cognitive senses. Vocal cords, hands, feet, excreter 
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and the genitals are the five motor senses. Modifications & — 


generated by the five cognitive senses are called àlocana, 


which has been described already (under karika 35). E: 
Activities of the five motor senses are speech, acquisition 2 


(-cum-fabrication), translocation, excretion and 


pleasure (-cum-procreation), which have also been 


discussed. 26, 28. 


The five Prāņas 


Sense-organs or gross indriyas ordinarily mean the five 
cognitive and the five motor organs. The five vital forces or 


prànas must be considered along with these. They are also ES 
external indriyas, but are not considered as a separate groupas |. 


they are common to all the other senses. However, they must 
also be taken note of if Samkhya is to be understood properly. 


Prana is that power which sustains or maintains the © 


body. This power must be divided fivefold among frana, 
udāna, vyāna, abāna and samāna. As the sense-organs (seeing, 


hearing etc.) deal with external objects, so also the pranas E: l 


utilise external matter ingested in the body after metabolising 
it. Hence these are external instruments. As seeing, hearing 


etc. have their seats in the eyes, ears etc., so do the pranas E 
reside in the lungs, the heart, the stomach etc. Moreover, the 3$ 


prāņas sustain the seats of all instruments. Sustenance in this 
instance is basically what the pranas do. As the kārikā Says: 


PTT gta AH VATA | 


4 GT 


The five prana-vayus (here vàyu does not mean air but 
power) viz. pràna, udàna, vyāna, apana and samāna, are 


derivatives of the threefold mind-stuff. They sustain the | 


seats of all instruments — external or internal. Thus the 
pranas are considered common to all the organs. 29. 


The activity of the first of the pranas is to sustain the seats 
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of all sensory organs which receive external sensations; the 
power that does this is also called prana. The power to sustain 


> all internal awareness of the constituents of the body is called 
udana. The power to sustain all motor parts of the body is 


called vyana. The power to excrete all unwanted stuff from 


- the body is called apāna. The power to convert inputs of 


nourishment to useful ingredients of the body is called 
samana. 

The body is sustained by these powers only, there is no 
sustaining power other than these. The reader will find useful 
and lucid explanation of the action of the pranas in Samkhya- 
tattvāloka (included in this volume). 


Mind-stuff (Citta or Antahkaraņa) 


Having described instruments or organs dealing with external 
objects, let us discuss the internal ones. These are three in 


number viz. pure I-sense, I-sense and mind. Their actions are 


mainly of three distinct kinds as well — awareness or knowing, 
initiating action or willing, and retaining or sustenance (of 
impressions). Awareness or sentience comes from pure 
Isense, volition from I-sense and latent impression or 
memory (resides in, and) comes from mind. In ordinary 
parlance, mind means mind-stuff. Hence sentience and 
volition are also said to be properties of mind. 


Characteristics of mind are as follows: 


| sTgre Tara] NRO 


Manas or mind is dualistic, connected with cognitive and 
motor sensory channels. Hence it is also considered as 
an indriya or organ. Besides, it is the seat of samkalpa 
(volition) which, is of two kinds — (i) willingness to act 
that culminates in activating the organs of action; 
(11) conversion of direct nameless sensation (alocana) 
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(e.g. seeing just some colours devoid of their name and 
significance) into coherent perception (pratyaksa) with 
the help of relevant data from the mind’s store of 
memory.” Variation in mutations of the gunas brings 
about diversity and variations in the organs as also in 
external objects. 27. 


Mind acts in the two ways mentioned in the kārikā. With E 


the first, it controls the motor organs (karmendriyas) and with 
the second, the cognitive ones (fianendriyas) . Besides, latent 
impressions are stored in mind. As stated in the Sārnkhya- 
sūtras (2.40 and 2.42) — Containing an infinite store of latent 
impressions (samskdras), mind is chief among both cognitive 
and motor organs, like the head of a household lording over 
his servants. 


Thus knowing, willing i.e. cestā and storing latent 
impressions are all functions of the mind. 

This mind (especially its cognitive and latent parts) is 
ordinarily called citta or mind-stuff. In reality, it is a 
conglomerate of three internal organs, and hence is not a 
distinct entity or principle. Mind as a principle can only store 
latent impressions. Since knowledge and ‘“S@ffort or 
manifestation and volition are functions respectively of 
sentient pure I-sense and mutative Lsense, the remaining 
activity of storing impressions is carried out by retentive mind. 


Modifications that appear in citta are of five kinds as 
mentioned in both Sārhkhya-sūtra (2.33) and Yoga-sütra 
(1.6). These are pramāņa, viparyaya, vikalpa, nidrā and smrti. 
Proof (pramāņa) is knowledge of real subjects. False 
knowledge (viparyaya) is knowing one entity as another. 
Where there is no real object but only words or phrases, the 
latter give rise to a kind of incomplete knowledge in mind 
about some non-existent entity which is vtkalba. Examples are 


* Slight trace of volition in the form of desire to know is involved in 
the conversion of direct sensations into concepts in the mind. 
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‘infinity’, ‘nothingness’ etc. Sleep (nidrā) is that inert or 
tàmasika feeling in mind during dreamless sleep. Recollection 
(smrti) is re-knowing a previously experienced subject. 
Volition or cestā has three steps viz. desire, imagination 
(kalbanā) and krti, body-oriented conation. The mental effort 
to do or achieve something is desire. Imagination is mental 
activity about the job involved. Physical conation is that effort 
which propels the body or a part of it. 
Whatever is experienced, leaves its mark in mind. How 
else can it be subject to recollection? This mark that stays 


. later in mind is samskara or latent impression. Knowledge and 


effort also leave their impressions in mind. 


Ego or I-sense (Ahamkāra) 


The ‘I’ feeling is common among all activities of citta e.g. 
knowing, willing and storing latent impressions. The 
individualistic feelings of ‘I know’, ‘I do’, ‘I keep’ are common 
to all states of citta. Thus knowing, willing and storing 
impressions are based upon this ‘I’ sense. All wndriyas (both 
instruments of perception and of motor action) evolve from 
and around this common ‘I’ feeling. They are all various 
powers or forces of ‘I’ or I-sense. The ears are not directly 
related to the eyes, it is I-sense that links them. All indriyas act 
harmoniously being linked thus to one I-sense ; hence this I- 
ness is common among all of them. ‘I’ is dualistic — I-sense 
and the real ‘I’. ‘I’ appears different with different attributes. 
This is I-sense, with ego (abhimāna) as its quality. The latter is 
again of two kinds — I-ness and my-ness. I-ness is the ‘I’, ‘T 
feeling e.g. ‘I am the body’, ‘I am fair’ etc. ‘My body’, ‘my 
indriya' and such other ‘my’, ‘my’ feelings constitute the my- 
ness. There may be another division of the ego, into external 
and internal. External ego operates at the level of external 


objects e.g. children etc., while internal ego is feeling one’s 


own senses etc. 
The latter ie. internal ego is the origin of karanas 
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(instruments of perception and motor action). When the eyes 
are known as my eyes, they are part of me and yet separate 
from my I-ness (i.e. action of the cause such as the I-sense). 
This is true of other senses as well. Thus we realize that I-sense 


is the material cause of the indriyas (gross senses). For — 3 


example, ‘Abhimano’hankarah’ (Samkhya-sütra 2.16). 


Pure I-sense 


The second kind is ‘real I’, i.e. knowing only that ‘I am”. It is 
called buddhi-tattva or mahat-tattva (pure I-sense). ‘I’ contains 
a bundle of egos; what can be the root cause of them? It must 
be ‘I only’ feeling. Only from that can the various ‘I’s emerge. 
That ‘I only kind of self awareness is buddhi-tattva. It also 
means holding firmly to a single cognition ‘I am’. As pointd 
out in Vyasa's commentary on Yoga aphorism 2.19, I-sense 
and five tanmātras are the six undiversified modifications of 
mahān -Ātmā (pure I-sense). 


The characteristic of buddhi' is firm, immutable 
knowledge. The 'I'-ness is the source of all knowledge; hence 
pure I-sense is the real buddhi. The unwavering ‘I am’ is the 
root of our existence. Therefore buddhi-tattva is at the base of 
all that evolves from one's I-ness. 


* Buddhi in common parlance refers to mere knowledge. The same 
looseness is seen in philosophy also which causes much confusion 
about its meaning. The awareness that is at the root of all types of 
knowledge is buddhi-tattva. Other forms of knowledge are also 
indirectly referred to as buddhi or buddhi-vrtti or citta-vrtti, since 
they are reflections of buddhi-tattva, which is the root of them all. 


In reality, however, apart from this I-only feeling, all other Z y 


knowledge is derived from indriyas and not from buddhi. Some 


refer to mental absorption or determination as buddhi. Such  '$ 


attributes cannot be ascribed to buddhi, the first expressed 
principle. Determination is just a combined activity of other 
instruments, which are different from and inferior to buddhi. 
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The three Gunas 


Analysis of all principles, buddhi to bhütas (the gross 
elements), reveals presence of three qualities — expression, 
action and retention — in all of them. Since the bhūtas are 
experienceable, the guņas in relation to bhitas ought to be 
designated as sentience, mutation and retentiveness. This has 
been stated already. When the bhütas are transformed into 
corporeal matter in living beings, then also they are 
associated with sentience at the seat of awareness of the body, 
mutativeness at the seat of action and retentiveness that 
sustains the body. 

All corporeal instruments whether of perception or of 
action are endowed with the same qualities as the knowables. 
All of them have an inherent dormant power, which when 
activated leads to awareness. Thus knowing, action and 
sustenance are common to both knowables and instruments 
of knowing. In buddhi associated with the feeling ‘I am’, 
awareness is its knowing part, its mutability (as it also is a 
stream of momentary awareness such as ‘I am’, ‘I am', etc.) is. 
its active part and its retentiveness is its continued staying as 'I 
am’. All other instruments e.g. I-sense have such qualities. 

Therefore everything, whether knowable or instrument 
of knowing, including the twenty-three principles from pure 
I-sense to the five gross elements, is made of these three basic 
constituents. 

Among the three gunas, the sentient one is called sattva, 
the mutative one rajas and the retentive one tamas. Guna here 
does not mean predicated property of a substance (its 
commonly accepted meaning); it means that which binds. As 
these three qualities form the binding (or constituent) 
material of all matter, they are called gunas. 


Prakrti 


Creation being infinite, its three constituent gunas are also 


infinite. That is, the world is made up of infinite sentience, 


LI 
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infinite mutativeness and infinite inertia. Collectively they are 
called pradhana or prakrti. Therefore, characteristics of prakrti 
is infinite sativa + infinite rajas + infinite tamas. In other 
words, equal amounts of sattva, rajas and tamas is prakrtī. 
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origin or material cause, it is without beginning, i.e. prakrti is 
eternal. 


That mahat etc. are manifest and prakrti is unmanifest 


Hence it is characterised in Samkhya-sütra 1.61 as — Prakrti is 
the state of equilibrium of three gunas viz. sattva, rajas and 
tamas. Vacaspati Misra puts it thus — That which acts 
perfectly and produces mutations or derivatives is prakrti. 
Prakrti is the material cause of a principle or tattva. Thus 
mahat, I-sense and the five tanmātras also may be called prakrti 
(because mind and the organs are mutations of pure I-sense 
or I-sense, while gross elements in them are derivatives of 
tanmātras). That is why prakrti as the three gunasis called mūlā 
prakrti (prakrti at the very root), and mahat etc. are called 
prakrti-vikrti. The karika has this to say: 


sm ITEIT: upapa: UA 
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Mūlaprakrti (prakrti at the very root) is a self evolved en tity 
and not a modification of anything else, i.e. it is without 
origin. Seven others — mahat, I-sense and the five 
tanmairas — may be said to be prakrti as well as vikrti i.e. 
modification of something else since they are prakrtis 
(origins) of principles derived from their mutations as 
also modifications of their own cause. The eleven indriyas 
and five gross elements are only modifications (not being 
origin or cause of any other principle). Purusa is neither 
constituent of nor derived from anything. 3. 
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Sentience, action and sustenance or sattva, rajas and 
tamas cannot be further analysed. Hence they are not: 
modification or effect of any other constituent principle. 
They are therefore called mülà prakrti or pradhāna as stated in 
Samkhya-sütra 1.67. Cause of something exists prior to its 
origin. That which does not have a cause is without origin i.e. 
it exists for ever or is eternal. As the mild prakrti has no 


has been stated already (kārikā 2). The terms ‘manifest’ and 


 unmanifest' have also been explained. Prakrti, being a state 


of equilibrium of the three gunas, is unmanifest by nature. 
What exactly does equilibrium of the guņas connote? It is a 


state having as much sentience (sattva) as action (rajas) and 


inertia (tamas). If amount of action equals inertia, the action 
may not be revealed i.e. is not manifested. Consequently, the 
action will also not reveal the inertia. Similarly, when inertia 
and manifestation are equal, neither of them will be revealed 
(the state will not be known directly). That is because direct 
knowledge is revelation of inertia by action, otherwise there 
can be no knowability. Such a state is called unmanifest. It is 
not completely unknowable but is beyond apprehension. We 
can know that such a state exists, but can never know the form 
of its existence. It is not true that when an entity is not known 
directly, it does not exist. There are many reasons why we may 
not know existing entities. These are: 


We may not know existing entities because of being too 
far or too near, debility of the senses, inattention, 
minuteness, separation or interposition of some other 
entity, being overwhelmed, and close similarity between 
objects. 7. 


Prakrti (at the very root) being subtler than the subtlest 


Cannot be apprehended by our senses. As we cannot see 


objects far removed or too close to the eyes, impairment of 
the senses such as blindness and inattention also prevent us 


£ seeing things. Separation, as by a wall, prevents apprehension 


of objects. One cannot see the stars in day-time when their 


E lights get overwhelmed by the bright sun. Similarity, as 
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between one coin and a million others in a pile, makes it 
difficult to identify an object. 
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Prakrti is not directly experienced because of its subtlety, 
not because of its absence. Its existence is inferred from 
its mutations, which result in mahat etc. The latter are 
somewhat similar to it (having three guņas make them 


akin to parkyti), and somewhat dissimilar as well (their E 


perceptibility makes them different from prakrti). 8. 


The following example may elucidate subtlety of prakrti. 
Consider a spring with a weight attached to it. If the weight 
pulling downwards is greater than the restoring force of the 
spring, the force will be opposed by the weight. However, 
there will remain a confrontation between the weight and the 
power of the spring. The spring will tend to go up while the 
weight will tend to go downward. The system being in 
equilibrium, none of these will be revealed. We can only 


imagine these forces acting imperceptibly. The subtlety of E 


prakrti is similarly not directly palpable: When rajasika action 
and tāmasika inertia are of equal strength, there will be no 
visible action or expression ie. nothing will be known. 
Manifestation, action and inertia then remain unperceived. 
This is the unmanifest state. l 


Let us analyse the terms ‘manifest (vyakta) and 
‘unmanifest’ further. Even though the unmanifest is not 
directly apprehended or experienced as one apprehends a 
pot, a picture or as wish, desire etc., there is no gainsaying 


that it exists i.e. it is a real entity. This is because buddhi etc. E 


are evolved real entities, and could not have arisen from 


unreal objects. Only a real object can beget another, it is 
illogical to think otherwise. It is also true that real causeslead |; 


to real effects. Sārnkhya demonstrates this right up to the root 
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of all things. Hence it is also called the Principle of Real Effect 
( Satkāryavāda). The kārikā says on this: 


Effect necessarily exists i.e. before coming into existence 
the effect remains subtly in its cause, since what is non- 
existent can never be made to exist. Only from real 
causes can real effects ensue. If on the other hand one 
says that something tangible can come out of nothing 
then all objects may exist everywhere. That, however, 
never happens. Only an entity with the reguisite potency 
may give effect to object or objects within its power. Thus 
an effect arises only from a real potent cause. An effect 
also inherits some guality from its cause. 9. 


All these arguments point at the effect really remaining 
latent in its cause before it is actualised. Therefore, mahat 
exists before it is materialised and its pre-material existence is 
its cause, its prakrti. Similarity in their nature becomes 
apparent if we consider that while prakrtz is totally unmanifest, 
its first derivative mahat is also extremely difficult to appre- 
hend. The following Slokas deal with similarities and 
differences between the unmanifest prakrti and manifest 
principles such as mahat etc. First, the differences: 


maaa Mad erc feraitauemenq t 9o t 


All manifest entities are causal, with finite spatio- 
temporal extents, active, many, subject to and supported 
by their own causes, endowed with forms and are 
perishable. The unmanifest is the opposite of all manifest 
objects i.e. with none of these characteristics. 10. | 


Causal — Ego is the cause of indriyas, buddhi is the cause 
of ego, the unmanifest is the cause of buddhi etc. In like 
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manner, all manifest entities have their causes, which may be | 


of two kinds — material and efficient. The ultimate material 
cause of all manifest objects is the unmanifest prakrti, their 
efficient cause being Purusa. The unmanifest is without any 
cause, since no cause of it can be found. 


Manifest objects have finite temporal existence i.e. they 
are perishable. Only what is produced may perish i.e. merge 
into its own cause. That which does not have a cause cannot 
perish. Thus the unmanifest is imperishable i.e. is eternal. 


Each and every manifest object has a finite spatial 
extent. The unmanifest, on the other hand, is all pervading, 
including all manifest objects in its ambit. 


Manifest objects are active, with bhoga and apavarga of 
Purusa as the twin roots of their actions. Such objects act all 
the time, and with their actions ensure continuation of the 
life cyle of living species. The unmanifest is devoid of such 
actions. 


The manifest is many, classifiable into twenty-three 
categoris. As individuals, they are innumerable. This is so 
because they have finite extents. That which has a finite form 
has a distinct identity. What is distinct is uncountable if its 
material cause is uncountable. The unmanifest, being present 
everywhere, is unique. 


The manifest is supported, each one being based on its 
own cause. The unmanifest, without a cause, is without 
support (not based on any other entity). 


The manifest is linga (that which perishes). Manifest 
entities such as mahat dissolve into their respective causes, 
hence they are /inga. The unmanifest is alinga (non-linga). 
Līga also connotes that which reveals its cause. From this 
point of view also mahat etc. are linga, as they reveal their 
causes. The unmanifest is without a cause and hence may be: 
called alinga. 


All that is manifest has a form i.e. a finite spatio- 
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temporal extent. Internal principles such as mahat have 
temporal extents, and gross external bodies have spatial 
extents. The unmanifest, beyond space and time (as it is the 
cause of space and time) is thus without form. 

The manifest are all dependent on their own causes. 
Pradhàna or the unmanifest is independent. 


Similarity between the manifest and the 
unmanifest and their difference with Purusa 


Stated above are differences between the manifest and the 
unmanifest. But we have said already that a cause and its 
effect may have similarities as well as differences, such as 
between a lump of clay and an earthen pot. The following 
$loka deals with similarities between the manifest and the 
unmanifest, and difference of Purusa from both of these: 


frprafadfa fava: arare vagufi i 
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Both the unmanifest and manifest entities have these 
characteristics in common — (Besides being made up of 
the three gunas and consequently) Being inseparable 
from gumas, they exhibit knowability, being object of 
experience of many Purusas, unconsciousness and 
mutability. The characteristics of Purusa are opposite of 
these. 11. 


The three gunas are but prakrti. It has been shown earlier 
that manifest entities such as mahat are made of the three 
gunas. Thus both the manifest and the unmanifest are made 
up of the three gunas and are inseparable from them. 

Both the manifest and the unmanifest are knowable and 
are common experienceable objects of all Purusas. Here 


i . experience means appearing beneficial or harmful to 


(Purusa's) instruments of reception. The manifest and the 
unmanifest, being seen or knowable, are experienceable by 
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all the knowers. Among the manifest, the perceivable gross 


objects are common knowables to many Purusas, and £2 


instruments of knowing of an individual is apprehended only 
by that one Purusa. | 


Both the manifest and the unmanifest are unconscious. 
The Seer is conscious and the seen unconscious, because 
whatever consciousness is necessary for apprehension is in the 
individual knower. What appears as knowable is unconscious. 


Both the manifest and the unmanifest are mutable. The 
unmanifest mutates to buddhi, buddhi to I-sense — in this 
manner both the unmanifest and manifest objects are 
transformed to yield effects or modifications. 


Differences between the Seer and the seen 


Purusa or the Seer, being opposite of the seen, has all the 


contrary characteristics. In other words, the Seer Purusa is. 4. 


devoid of and separated from the three gunas, nominative to 
the objects, not common to other Purusas i.e. each Purusa is 
unique, conscious and immutable. 


Substantiating the reality of the unmanifest principle 


| The kārikā describes avyaktasiddhi i.e. how to establish 
logically that the unmanifest is a real entity : 


(We have stated already that) All manifest objects are 
inseparable from their constituents, objects of 
experience by Purusas, and therefore common to all 
Purusas, unconscious, mutable and made up of three 
gunas. The last named characteristic is a necessary 
condition for all other properties. Manifest objects 
would not have these properties had they not been made 
up of the three gunas. (As manifest objects are causal 
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and impermanent, they must have definite beginnings 
and definite ends, thus they must have a cause or origin. 
But) Since the three gunas are at the root of all 
characteristics of manifest objects, they must be the root 
cause of the latter, as effect must resemble its cause. 
Thus the existence of the three gunas, is proved. 14. 


Let us recall the arguments briefly, as follows — 


1) External manifest objects such as mahat etc. have a 
beginning and an end. Such objects have a source or 
cause. Therefore mahat etc. have evolved from their 
respective causes. 


9) Every effect or mutation exhibits the characteristics of 
its cause. Hence external objects such as mahat must 
have characteristics of their sources. 


3) The basic characteristics of mahat etc. are of the three 
gunas. Therefore their root cause must be an entity 
with the three gunas. The common character of all 
effects is characteristic of their cause. For example, 
earthen-ness is a common property of earthenware 
such as earthen pots etc. It has been shown in detail 
that the common characteristics of all external objects 
such as mahat etc. are the three gunas. Therefore an 
entity comprising the guņas must be the root cause of 
all. 

4) Derived objects originate from their causes and also 
get dissolved in them. Therefore mahat also must 
originate from that entity of the three gunas and must 
get dissolved in it. 

Mahat is the first of all manifest objects, as it is the cause 
of the rest of manifested matter. Therefore, the cause of 
mahat cannot be a manifest object but an unmanifest entity. 

In this manner it is proved that the root of all manifested 


| objects is a three-guna-like, unmanifest entity. 


Effect and its cause are somewhat similar, and somewhat 


$ 


90 


dissimilar. The unmanifest and all manifested objects are thus i 
indistinguishability etc. and de 
dissimilar in respect of causality, finiteness and such other i 


sīmilar in the three gunas, 
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characteristics. 


There is more on avyakta in the Kārikā: 


N 9 i 


(There is an unmanifest cause or origin of the world.) 
This is because of the following reasons — i) Distinct 
entities (mahat etc.) are finite and not all-pervasive. 
ii) Basic similarities between all created (distinct) 
entities. iii) Action arises only from latent energy. 
iv) Each result must have a cause for it. v) On dissolution 
of the cosmos, all manifest (created) entities merge into 
their respective causal substances (which in turn merge 
in prakrti, the basic material cause). 15. 


To explain these in greater detail — 


1) 


2) 


"= 


It has been stated before that manifest objects are 
causal, and finite in time and space. That is, all 
entities such as mahat are finite and subject to 
creation and dissolution. The source of an infinite 
number of finite bodies must be having infinite 
capabilities. That is the unmanifest. 


Even though manifest objects differ by class and even 
individually, they have the common characteristics 
of the three gunas. Therefore, their source must be 
4 power possessing the three guņas. This is as in 
the case of earthenware which may vary in shape 
and size individually but in their earthen-ness they 
are all alike. 


There is no action without energy. Therefore 


manifest objects must arise from some form of energy. 
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5) 
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It must also be infinite in extent (as manifest objects 
are infinite in number). 


Effect arises from its own cause. Manifest objects, 
being mutable, are the end product. Therefore their 
source must have a character opposite of 
manifestation i.e. an unmanifest entity. 


Dissolution means merging into one's origins, since 
real matter cannot disappear. Manifest objects 
dissolve. Thus the unmanifest state in which they 
remain when dissolved must be real, and it would be 
the cause of their manifestation. Hence dissolution of 
manifest objects also leads to there being an 
unmanifest source of these. 


There is more on avyakta in the following karika : 


BRUT Waid Arora: AAAS | 
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(The kārikā No. 15 says) The existence of the 
unmanifest is justified. Everything originates from this 
unmanifest entity with the three guņas. But since the 
gunas act cooperatively, the actions are each distinct i.e. 
the tri-causal origin results in distinct individual entities 
such as mahat (also corroborated in Yoga-sütra 4.14). 
Modifications generated by the three gunas exhibit 
distinctiveness due to preponderance of one of the 
gunas over the other two. It is like water assuming 
different shapes depending on the shape of its 
container. 16. 


* 
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E The Purusa principle (Purusa-tattva) 

q After all manifest and unmanifest principles, we now discuss 
T the Purusa principle, which is their opposite in characteristics. 
F So far, analysis of our self-awareness or ‘I-ness’ has led to the 
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But these do not give a full picture of our real 'self'as all the 


three qualities are unconscious. Expression or knowledge is : 3 
So, these, like action and retention, `“ 
seen is- 
unconscious, that which sees is conscious. Knower means one 2 
"who knows'; it is clear that there must be consciousness in 
such a being. Conscious being is one who knows himself. The E 
T' stuff inside us has this property and so must be conscious. © 
Therefore, that which is external to this ‘I’, that which is: 
known by this ‘I’, must be unconscious", This must be keptin . 
is conscious, what appears as ` 


that of sound, words etc. 
are unconscious, 


being knowable. What is 


mind — 'that which knows' 
known is unconscious. I know sounds, I will, I am happy or 


sad — it is association with ‘T’ which reveals and makes me 


aware of these states. 


It has been stated already that we relate to many non-self . 
E It may seem that when we know 'the Seer exists', then 


or unconscious objects with our ‘I’ through our Lsense 
(ahamkara). The only conscious Seer left after eliminating all 
such unconscious non-self matter is Purusa. 


first distinguish between the 'seen' (dršya) and the knowable. 


The latter is perceived through direct perecption, inference E 
3 beyond the seen. Knowing ‘the Seer exists’ is another name 


three qualities viz. sentience or expression, action and inertia, F 
E the ‘seen’. Feelings of ‘I am thus’ etc. arise because of 
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that which experiences or sees (the 'T) and hence constitute 


a relation with such objects (the ‘seen’). Thoughts like ‘I am 
- fat', Jam fair’, ‘I have eyes’, ‘I can hear’ etc. are abhimanas. It 
-- isclear that they are ‘seen’ i.e. are external to the Seer. The 
feeling ‘I exist’ arises through such ‘I’-ness and ‘my’-ness. ‘I 
* know’ that ‘I exist’, therefore ‘I exist’ ; ‘I’ sense is thus also 
experienced or ‘seen’. Hence mind, I-sense and pure I-sense 
— the tripartite inner selves of us — are also seen. That which 
is beyond these is the Seer. When feelings associated with 
my, ‘T and ‘I am’ disappear, what remains is ‘the Seer only’. 
. Thus the entity within us, which is knowing oneself', knowing 
= which needs no other cause, is the Seer Purusa”. 
This is how the Purusa principle is realized in Jnana-yoga 
*. by analysing our inner selves. Now we dispel some doubts 
.. about this to establish the principle more rigorously. 


the Seer also is a ‘seen’. But to know ‘the Seer exists’ is not 


|. the same as ‘the Seer only’. The former is knowledge or 


Let us consider that which our ‘T apprehends. We must E intellect and hence is ‘seen’. We know of the existence of the 


P. Seer by inference. Hence the Seer, though knowable, is not 
seen. Alternately, analysing our selves, we come to an entity 


and reliable testimony or āgama. The 'seen' is what ls seen or F 


known directly. The experiential matter is 'seen' Le. is a 


directly knowable object. 


That which is predicated by asmi, aham or mama i.e. 'I 
am’, ‘I am thus’ and ‘this is mine’ is the ‘seen’. To take them 
one by one — All that appear to be mine are separate from 
eee 

* A question may arise thus — we know of separate conscious beings 
external to ‘me’; are they then unconscious? This question is 
without any basis as we can never directly know the conscious self 
of another being. We can know only his corporeal body, mind etc. 
directly. 


on ‘my’ conscious self. 


From such knowledge we surmise that the owner of that 
body isa conscious self like me. Even then, that concept is based - 


ee 
EE can 


an 


€ ofsuch logical buddhi, which being buddhi, is seen. This does 


* notmake the Seer 'seen', but makes buddhi which assumes the 


E form of the Seer, ‘seen’. 
E Itis common experience that we possess both kinds of 


* objects inside us — ‘that which knows’ and ‘that which is 


* 'Are we then' quoting J.S. Mill's words 'to accept the paradox that 
something, which ex-hypothesi is but a series of feelings, can be 
aware of itself as series?' As to the first, paradox is too mild a term 


* for it, even contradiction will hardly suffice. It is impossible to 


express 'being aware of' by one term, as it is to express an equation 
or any other relation by one term. 


Encyclopaedia Brittanica, 11th Ed., Vol. 22, p. 550. 
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even the one who does so also exists. 


Human beings do not always think straight. When © 


needed, they can bend their logic along extremely crooked 


lines. A sect of some Buddhists, for example, consider the 


Atman as šūnya (zero, nothing or void). They need to do this 


in order to support some of their texts. Their supportive - 


argument is as follows — It is seen that an illusory sense of ‘I’ 


appears in such non-self relations as ‘I am fat’, ‘I am fair’ etc. jā 


Therefore, all such feelings are illusory nonsense. There is 
nothing called our ‘selves’. 


But these Buddhists have to say that "Šūnya exists' and that £ 


"itis unperturbed, indivisible' etc. Thus we see that even thesē 
Buddhists have to accept the existence of a real, unperturbed, 


unrelated entity called Ššūnya, beyond the self. Samkhyas E 


consider a Seer Purusa instead of $unya, but with similar 
characteristics. The Buddhists have to justify their stand by 
statement such as "Nothing (Sanya) exists’! 


Their positing self knowledge as totally illusory is also ET 
irrational. An illusion happens only between two real objects. $: 


In this case it may happen only if Ātman and non-Ātman both 
exist. How can there be illusory selfhood (Atman-like feeling) 


if there is only non-Atman? Therefore it is meaningless to talk f- 


of self as an illusion. 


Next we present scriptural arguments about existence of e 
Purusa. Sàmkhya-sütra (6.3) says that a relation such as ‘this is E: 
mine' is established through the sixth case ending (in 3 
Sanskrit) implying possessive case, which is applicable only $ 
between two different entities. Thus the existence of Purusa is 
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known'. While the true na : is f "od NEN 
ture of the former is the Seer, the . established from the distinction between the Seer and the 


real nature of the latter i d j M HEIC NES 
‘ter ls prakrtt, the conglomerate of three - seen”. Those objects uat appear as ‘mine’ cannot be ‘me’. 


nds otia eee Peene f There are many examples of this. All knowledge, will and 
Seer and the seen. The Samkhya-sütra (6.1) says that Atman E | , 

exists because it is naturally felt and also because no one can ` P 
prove that it. does not exist. It is impossible to think of its & 


absence. No one can imagine that he does not exist, because | 


latent impressions (samskāra) are felt as ‘mine’. Hence they 


Cannot be the ‘Knower I’. The distinction between the 


Knower and knowables is thus established. The next 


enl hvisutra (6.4) says that doubts may arise because 


though a pestle and its body are one and the same, inspite of 


. using the sixth case ending, so may it happen for my ‘Self’ 
. and ‘my body’; such an argument is fallacious. In ‘the body of 
- apestle’, there is clear (directly perceived) identity between a 
. pestle and its body. Both mean one and the same thing. Only 

in language the expression ‘body of a pestle’ is used. Reality is 


not denied by such an example. We feel that 'this body is 
mine. It is foolish to imagine a pestle feeling 'I am a pestle’ 
and ‘this is my body’. Hence this example is inapplicable. It is 


: improper to deny reality by invoking imaginary differences. 


This is the message of the Samkhya-sütra. 
Reverting to Sāmkhya-kārikās, kārikā 17 says: 


ra — It 219 fl 


That Purusa exists is proved by the following arguments: 


1) Those who actin consonance to accomplish something, 
do it for the benefit of another entity (different from 
them). A complete group of organs comprise buddhi, I- 
sense, mind, senses etc. Their combined action leads 
to perception, action or latent impression. Hence, 
they do it for something else. That something, for 
which the group exists, is Purusa. When objects bereft 
of self-awareness act together, a coordinating force 
must exist above them. Mind-stuff and senses are such 
objects. They act conjointly for happiness etc., 
whereby feelings such as ‘I am happy’ etc. arise. I am 
aware of such feelings, as otherwise these would be 


SEE 
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unconscious or unrevealed. Such an awareness from E. 
above makes known the happy feeling, which thusisan $}. 
object for the Knower who reveals. ‘Happiness’ is not 4 
for any one of buddhi, I-sense or senses. It is buta £ : 
modification of buddhi etc., a result of combined . B 
action of many corporeal entities. A house is made of & 
structures of walls, floors, roofs etc. which combine to- E 
provide housing. Walls etc. do not live in that house, 4 
they are constructed by forces beyond theirs. Mind- -È 
stuff is similarly made of various components or forms. f> 
It acts together as object of experience (bhoga) of a . 3 
Purusa above it. Acts of cognition etc. are objects for ` 
the Purusa to know or see. Thus the existence of a - 
supra-mental Purusa is justified. E. 


2) We have stated earlier that the seen modifications of . 
prakrti. are triguņa (i.e. comprising the three guņas), 
undifferentiated, objects for others, common or 
general unconscious and mutable. Existence of 
knowable or seen implies that of a knower or seer as - 
well. These are entities having opposite characteristics. i 
Therefore a Seer exists whose character is opposite to 
those mentioned above viz. triguna etc. It is thus proved 
that Purusa exists, who is non-triguna and separated 
from and beyond them, Knower of objects, non- 
general i.e. specific to individual beings, conscious and 
immutable. 


3) Buddhi etc. are unconscious as they are ‘seen’. It is the GE. 
presence of Purusa which makes them appear as 
conscious. We have stated before that a conscious 
entity is that which knows; what is known is 
unconscious. How can then unconscious buddhi etc. 
appear as conscious? It must be by association with | 
some consciousness. This latter entity is the Seer #- 

. Purusa. Mind-stuff and other organs are engaged in 
their respective actions by His presence. 


TTL ey 
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4) Bhoga means comprehending objects as desirable or 


undesirable. Among them, mind-stuff is seen to be 
attracted towards desirable objects and refrain from 
undesirable objects. If there was no single conscious 
power over all unconscious organs, including mind- 
stuff, there would not be understanding of desirable 
and undesirable ends and resulting tendencies 
towards and against them. Harmonious action of 
several powers requires a consciousness above them, 
which is Purusa. 


5) Kaivalya (liberation) is definitive dissolution of buddhi 
etc. When a tendency towards it appears, one must 
admit of existence of our true selves above that of 
buddhi etc. Had buddhi etc. been our true selves, 
kaivalya would have meant selfannihilation. No one 
would have tendency towards it, nor would anyone be 
able to accomplish it. Because our true selves are 
above buddhi etc. we feel inclined towards kaivalya by 
cessation or dissolution of buddhi etc." 


By such arguments is the Purusa principle established. 17. 


The twenty-five principles are thus established, from 


% action to cause, a posteriori or by analytical means. 


| Establishing the principles synthetically 


It is now demonstrated how all manifest objects 


| originate from the two root causes — Purusa and pradhāna. 
4 For this purpose, nature of the two are first discussed. 


* Even the Buddhists, who do not admit of the existence of Purusa, 


say that 'the self becomes šūnja or nothing’ and ‘further existence 
is in that šūnya”. Therefore there is no escape from admitting of 
the existence of some identity of self even after buddhi is dissolved. 
Otherwise there can be no tendency towards kaivalya or liberation 
or dissolution of buddhi. Those who do not understand liberation 
nor perform any spiritual practice only create confusion by 
invoking statements such as ‘I will not exist’ or ‘I do not exist’. 
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Nature of Purusa 


Seer Purusas are each individual indivisible unit. The term 
‘one’ has three different usages : 


mean a collection of many trees. Such a one is called 
yutasiddha avayava i.e. this usage of the term is 
justified where many units are conjoined into one. 


2) Ayutasiddha avayava ‘one’ i.e. where the unity comes 
from non-disjunction of a mass of constituents. For 
example, a body, a tree etc. are made up of a count- 
less set of parts, each of which can be termed one. 


3) Indivisible ‘one’ which has neither form nor parts and 
is therefore impossible to divide. Manifest objects 
have forms (avayavas), which the unmanifest does not 
have". Yet the latter has three parts (or anga viz. 


sattua, rajas and tamas) which the Seer Purusa does E 


not have. 


Such indivisible oneness of the Seer gives rise to the 
unifying enlightenment of selfawareness. The latter is 


generally a mixture of several states, yet there naturally arises - 


a feeling of 'I am one' in these states. It must be because of 
some unique element in us, which is an indivisible one, which 


gives rise to this ‘I am one’ feeling. It is impossible to $ 


conceive of the 'knowing I' as many, it is naturally felt as one. 


If I imagine myseif to be many, the imaginer is still one while - 


the imagined may be more than one. As a result the 'seen' is 


* Connection or formation is spatial or temporal conjunction of 
entities which were earlier separate. Those with such formation 
are called formed. Anga means natural part. Therefore, in 
philosophical parlance, limbs are not forms (avayava) of the body 
but are parts (anga) of it, as the body is born with limbs. However, 
with reference to the limbless embryo, limbs can be called forms of 
the body. 
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collectively one i.e. made up of parts and its exact opposite is 
the Seer, indivisible one. 


The Seer is Knower-only or Citonly or pure 
Consciousness. Knower-only means an entity in which there is 


1) We designate many distinct entities as one because of | . "0 duality of knower and knowable. The manifestation of 


specific characteristics. For example, one forest may : 


buddhi is through the Knower i.e. buddhi is awareness where 


: the Knower knowable meets, as in 'I am knowing it'. Such 
- knowing is threefold viz. (1) ‘I’, (2) ‘it? and (3) ‘am knowing'. 
. Alternately, it is twofold as knower and knowable (since ‘am 


knowing’ is also knowable). Pure Knower is therefore devoid 
of this duality and is Knowing-in-Itself or pure Self-awareness. 
This is also termed as Knower-only or Cit- only or pure 
Consciousness. 


The Seer is complete as It is one and is Self-awareness. 
Where there is awareness of more than one, there must be 


incompleteness. Having only one feeling is without limitation 


and is thus complete. Completeness and infinity are different 
concepts. The former is a kind of infinitude, but the latter 
may not be complete. Objects that are distinct, like all seen 
objects, may be so in uncountably many qualities, which is a 
kind of infinity. Knowledge of such objects may be finite. Yet, 
we call it infinite as finiteness is unimaginable in such objects. 
In summary, those objects may be called infinite, finite 
knowledge of which increases forever. Here knowledge of 
finitude remains, but being without a fixed limit is called 
infinite. | 

Completeness is another kind of infinitude. It is infinite 
being without boundary. What is infinite among the 'seen', is 
so because of increase of finite knowledge. The Seer that is 
totally opposite to the ‘seen’ is infinite as being in a different 
category from finite knowledge. The Seer is what remains 
after cessation of all finite knowledge. Completeness is such 
infinitude. 


The Seer is beyond space and time i.e. It is not an entity 
spanning some space and some time. Entities with external 
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form, taste and such characteristics are spatial; mental 
modifications being mutations are temporal. External objects 
are also mentally perceptible, and hence they appear to span 
both space and time. All spatial and temporal entities have 
parts and components and are therefore divisible. The 
formless indivisible Seer is therefore beyond space and time. 


Space and time are also knowable. That which knows 
them must be different from them. Vikalpas such as space and 
time are cognized by the knower. Therefore the Knower is the 
cause of definitive cognition of space and time. This cause 
can never be determined by its results. Spatial objects differ in 
size, they may span a small space or a large volume of it. The 
Seer is different i.e. is not small or big or having infinitely 
large bulk. Such a conception could only lead to an external 
manifest object. Sruti also says that ‘the Seer is not small, 
middling or large’. 


Similarly, the Seer can have no temporal span. In other 
words, it is not proper to add temporality to the Seer as e.g. 
‘the Seer is in existence since eternity‘ or ‘the Seer will be 
forever present’. But since language must have words with 
temporal connotations, there would be expressions such as 
‘the Seer existed, exists and will exist forever’. We must 
however keep in mind that the Seer is beyond speech and 
mind. When the latter are suppressed for ever, only the Seer 
remains. No attribute e.g. He remains thus, shall remain thus 
etc. can be invoked for Him. To express ourselves or to 
understand, we have to use ordinary language and in the 
process we attribute temporality to Him. Otherwise, we 
cannot even think or say anything about the Seer. Only after 
we wrongly apply spatial and temporal attributes on our 
concept of Seer, can we conceive Him as an object (‘seen’). 
We have explained earlier that infinite fullness means not 


conjoining limited awareness with the Seer. Similarly, 


beyond space and time' means prohibition from attributing 
space and üme to the Seer. Therefore to imagine that 
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‘Consciousness is all-pervading, individual buddhis stay in 
different parts of it and acquire perception’ would make this 
‘Consciousness’ into an inanimate object. 


The Seer is immutable. This is because the three gunas 
are at the root of all mutable objects. The Seer is beyond the 


. three gunas and hence is immutable. Moreover, the Seer is 


immutable as He is always the Seer. If the Seer kept changing 
from the Seer to a non-Seer, He would be mutable. As the 
Seer is immutable self-perception, buddhi focused on Him 
(self-perception as ‘I am the knower’) seems always to be like 
‘I know myself’. So, the Seer Purusa is the immutable part of 
our self-awareness. | 

Even though each Seer Purusa is complete, indivisible 
One, they are uncountably many in number. The argument 
in this respect is as follows: 


First, a word of caution. Superficial persons, who can not 
grasp the purport of this karika, think that 'since the Atman 
cannot have birth or death, how can there be many Atmans 
from births and deaths of persons?' The ancient Samkhya 
teachers were not so simple-minded as to attribute birth and 
death to the same Atman whom they considered beyond birth 
and death. The real meaning of the kārikāis explained below. 
The reader must give it proper attention. 


Purusas are many because birth, death and actions are 
specific to individuals, because many simultaneous 
tendencies or modifications are impossible in one 
individual and because modifications arising from the 
three gunas are various. 18. 


Birth and death are corporeal properties. The body suffers 
bhoga (i.e. experiences pleasure and pain), the bhoktā (one 
who experiences, for special meaning as Purusa, please refer 
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to comments under kārikā 13) of which must be a single 
entity for bhoga arising from one particular body. Since there 
are many bodies or experiential beings, each must have a 
distinct bhoktà. Therefore bhokta Purusas are many. 


The karanas or instruments effect perception. and 
action. They are able to perform harmoniously by virtue of an 
individual Seer above them. As there are many collections of 
instruments in many corpora, their Seers must also be many. 


Conation is effort of mind and is a temporal state. The 
Seer that is individual and ‘One’ must ‘see’ one such state ata 
time. But since there exist many beings with many states at the 
same time, it must be admitted that 'there are many Seers'. In 
fact 'seeing' one state at a time by the same Seer signifies His 
indivisibility and unity. If we say that He is the Seer of many 
states at a time, we are referring, in reality, to many Seers. The 
‘one’ Seer of the previous statement is a collective 'one', like 
‘one’ forest is a collection of many trees as explained before 
under Nature of Purusa and is not an indivisible ‘one’ 


Pradhana made up of the three gunas is one. Purusa is its 
opposite and hence must be many. Had there been one Seer 
and one prakrti, there would have been only one living being. 
The origins of many objects must be many. Prakrti is one. 
Therefore many causes are needed for its multifarious 
modifications. The immutable cause of modification of prakrti 
into buddhi etc. is Purusa. Therefore many Purusas are needed 
to lead to many buddhis. If we say that the cause of many 
buddhis is ‘one Purusa’, this ‘one’ Purusa will be a collective 
‘one’ and not an indivisible ‘one’. | 


There are many Purusas because of these reasons. But 
there is another reason for it viz. for understanding moksa 
(liberation). When a living being discards his illusion of 
non-self and remains in oneself, he is liberated. One does 
not feel then that ‘I am become the soul of all living beings' 
since then all dualisms such as ‘all’, living being' etc. must 
be discarded. 
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This pluralism of Purusa is the tenet of almost all Indian 
philosophical systems e.g. Samkhya, Nyāya, Pūrva-mimāmsā, 
Ramanuja’s philosophy etc. Only Vedantists oppose it. They 
say that Purusa or Ātman is one. They can proffer no 
argument supporting it, saying only that 'It is in the 
scriptures’. Certain statements of the Upanisads do appear, at 
first sight, to support a monistic view, but they really mean 
something else. An example is the oft quoted saying of Katha 
Upanisad (2.2.9) — ‘As one fire entering the world appears 
as many fires, so the Soul appears as many because of its 
presence in each being; He is also present externally.’ 


The ‘Atman’ of this Sruti is not the nirguna, immutable, 
Citonly Brahman as He never mutates. The ‘Atman’ here is 
Prajāpati Hiranyagarbha, on whose I-sense this world exists. It is 
well known that ‘Atman’ is used to mean Hiranyagarbha also, as 
for example in another Sruti (Mundaka Upanisad 2.2.7) : 


Divye brahmapure hyesa vyomni ātmā pratisthitah. 


The nirguna Citonly Atman can never be established in 
svarga (heaven), but everything including heaven and hell is 
established in His awareness. Therefore this ‘Atman’ 
established in the space of brahmapura is a particular Purusa 
who exists in brahmaloka; He is not the nirguna Cit-only Purusa. 
The confusion arises because the Upanişads are not a single 
philosophical text. Being ancient, their language is often 
loose and they were also written over a long span of many 
years. Therefore it is a mistake of the Vedantists to consider 
all of them as having the same connotation. They have to 
stretch the meaning of the text a little too much to suit their 
logic. Sarnkhyas possibly do the same (but they do not violate 
fundamental rules of logic in the process). 


Let us now examine the theory of the Vedantists 
regarding the oneness of Purusa. When they encounter such a 
statement of the Upanisad as above, they say that there is one 
Atman in all living beings, who does not suffer birth or death, 
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which pertains only to attributes such as body etc. The 
attributes may vary but not the One whose attributes they are. 
As one sky looks distinct and different from different houses, 
enclosures etc., so does one Atman appear as many being . 
reflected in many buddhis. As one sun appears as many being 
reflected in the water in many containers, so does one Ātman 
appear as many being reflected in many buddhis. 


In reply, one may ask why there should be one Ātman. 
The Vedantists are silent on this issue. They first assume it to 
be so and then supply a few similes (not examples) in 
conformity with it. It is clear that the Atman is without birth 
and death, which are properties of bodies etc. Samkhya does 


not make such childish statements. On differences of | dE 


characteristics, Sàmkhya-sütra (1.50) says — ‘Plurality is 
added to one by difference in characteristics, as the sky 
appears many due to (its reflections in) many pots.’ Samkhya- 
sutra (1.51) elaborates further and says — ‘In such cases, only 
characteristics vary. That on which they apply does not vary.’ 


| Such a premise is surely true, but if from this one deduces 
that one Atman, by attribution of many characteristics on Him, 
appears as many, that would be incorrect. This is because as 
the next Samkhya-sütra (1.52) shows — The Knower that is 
indivisible One i.e. who appears to mutate as one unit, cannot 
be ascribed with different characteristics at the same time. At 
any time there cannot be ascribed to any object different 
characteristics by the same Knower. In other words, the same 
Seer cannot have different (either consonant or opposite) 
perceptions at the same time; such a thing is not even 
conceivable. (According to Vedantists, Brahma is the only 
Knower and must therefore see or perceive that ‘I am 
liberated’ and ‘I am bound’ at the same time. But they are 
unable to say clearly who it is who perceives.) 


If you posit the example of space (sky that we see is, in | 
reality, an imaginary entity) that would not be proper. Space 
has spatial extent, which appears different to different 
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observers when it pertains to different physical extents. The 
same flaw applies to the simile of the sun. Thus those who 


- seek to understand oneness of the Ātman, make a mistake at 
- the very beginning — viz. they imagine Atman to be a material 
. entity with very large (even infinite) spatial extent. The 
B. indivisible Seer without spatial extent can only have (by 
Himself) the perception of one thing at a time. Different 


perceptions at the same time must entail the perceivers to be 
many spatial entities. It is ridiculous to consider the Atman as 


T having spatial extent. Therefore it cannot be established that 
£ the Atman is one in number. Had space been an indivisible 


Seer, and could prove that it has simultaneously many 
perceptions, then only would the simile be true. 
The characteristics of Purusais stated in the karikà below: 


qera faunei ĪRU i 
nee NETU WECPHORqISSI 1 99 


As characteristics of this Purusa are opposite to those of 
pradhāna, Purusa must have the following characteristics. 
These are sāksītva (knowing without bias i.e. being the 
ideal witness), drastrtva (being the Seer), kaivalya 
(being liberated or by Himself), madhyasthya (being 
aloof or witnessing pleasure and pain without being 
affected by either) and akartrtva (sans inclination to or 
refraining from anything). 19. 


Next we deal with the characteristics of pradhāna, which 
is made up of the three guņas viz. sattva, rajas and tamas. 
Their properties are: 


Vtcadtferfersrarerenr: w-ar a- frene: | 
ITTSĀNTIETSTTST- AAAA qum: N %2 11 
The three guņas — sattva, rajas and tamas generate 


friendliness (happiness), sullenness (sorrow) and 
dispiritedness (stupefaction) respectively. Of these, 
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sattva is sentient, rajas is active and tamas (limiting both 
manifestation and action) is inert. Each of the gunas 
tends to overwhelm the others and is simultaneously 
dependent on, coexistent with, and abettor of mutation 
in the others. 12. 


Overpowering or subjugating (one another) is another 
characteristic of the gunas. Each modification of any one guna 
(perception, tendency, happiness, sorrow etc.) arises by 
overwhelming modifications of the other two. For instance, 
action (a modification of rajas) arises by overwhelming 


sentience and inertia. Similarly, during perception (a sāttvika ` 


modification) inertia and action are subdued. Happiness is a 
sattuika modification, during which sorrow and stupefaction 
are overwhelmed. In time of sorrow, happiness and 
stupefaction, and during stupor, happiness and sorrow 
remain subdued. Awakening, dreaming and sleep; happiness, 
sorrow and stupor; perception, action and inertia — all have 
this character that when one of the triad becomes dominant, 
it is at the expense of the other two. Sleep after awakening or 
vice versa, sorrow after happiness or vice versa, inertia after 
action or vice versa, which are all seen as return of the 
opposite (and include what is commonly termed as reaction), 
arise because of this fundamental nature of the gunas. This 
property of them is called anyonyābhibhavavrttitā. 
Anyonyāšrayavrtti means the action of a guna is 
dependent on the others. For example, perception is the 
action of sattva guņa. It arises with the help of action and 
inertia (as residual impression i.e. samskāra). Similarly, action 
arises through perception and inertia, and so on. 
Anyonyajananavrtti — ‘janana in this phrase means 
modification and not generation, as the gunas have no 
beginning. They are only expressed in terms of states of their 
modifications. A property of the gunas is to modify each 
other. Perception is a modification of sattva guna, which. 
occurs through the action of rajas guna (by dispelling inertia 
which is tàmasika). The gunas thus modify each other. 


= 
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Anyonyamithunavrtti — i.e. they act conjointly. The action 
of every guna includes the other two. There is no object which 
is purely sáttvika or purely rājasika or purely tāmasika. That is 
sattvika which is predominantly so, with a lesser amount of 
rajas and tamas gunas. Preponderance of rajas character and 
lesser amount of those of sattva and tamas makes an object 
rājasika. Thus even though perception is sáttvika, it still has 
rajas and iamas characters. The modification of perception is 
its rājasika character and incompleteness due to inertia 
testifies to the tamasika character in it. No perception is totally 
still (sans rajas) or totally non-inert (sans tamas). Therefore 
expression, action and conservation is found in every entity, 
which makes the guņas cogenerative. They are never 
disconnected from each other. As has been said — the first 
connection between the guņas, nor their disconnection from 
one another can ever be found. 

There is another matter of import. When we refer to an 
object as sāttvika, it is in comparison with two other class of 
objects (rājasika and tàmasika). There can never be a sāttvika 
entity without its tāmasika and rājasika counterparts with 
which it can be compared. The existence of a sāttvika class or 
group presupposes existence of similar rājasika and tāmasika 
classes. If we say that this is a sāttvika indriya, it means that 
there are rājasika and tāmasika indriyas, in comparison with 


which the former may be called sāttvika. The same holds true 


of the two other charactcristics. 


There is further elaboration of properties of the gunasin 
the following kārikā: 


We ATA TA: gi: uzzu 


The characteristics of sattva are lightness, manifestation 
and desirability. Rajas motivates action and mutation. 
Tamas is heaviness and obfuscation. They generate 
modification on any subject. jointly. As the light of a 
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lamp is the product of its wick, oil and flame, similarly 
sattva, rajas and tamas combine together to produce a 
modification. 13. 


Apprehensibility and apprehension are the twofold 
modifications of the guņas. Therefore properties such as 
lightness also have dual aspects — pertaining to apprehension 
and the other, of being perceptible. Expressiveness means not 
preventing perception. Desirable means in consonance with 
one's desire. The feeling of lightness in the body and mind, 
free from laziness, that enables facility of bodily functions, is 


the lighness mentioned above. Expressiveness of bodily T 


functions means clear perception of corresponding bodily 
feelings. : 

Such light and sentient states of our instruments of 
perception and action are reckoned as propitious or 
beneficial, as they generate happy and comfortable feelings. If 
we analyse all our happy modifications, we find lesser amount 
of action and inertia in them and more of perception. In other 
words, they are light and expressive. This makes sāttvika states 
desirable. The property of sāttvika states engendering 
happiness as stated earlier is due to this. 


Rajas is upastambhaka i.e. it motivates us to action from 
inertia. It is also mutable and active. The property of rajasis to 
modify through action. Ceaseless bodily activities with gusto 
are characteristic of rajas which brings sorrow or 
unhappiness. Excessive bodily activity — more than what is 
normal — leads to illness, pain, depression and such other 
forms of unhappiness. All unhappy states are characterised by 
such excess of activity. | 

Tamas is heavy or stupefying. Heaviness means the 
opposite of lightness or sentience referred to above and does 
not indicate weight or mass of the entity, although that is how 
these terms are commonly explained. Heaviness is that state 
where the body feels sluggish and lethargic. Obfuscating or 
covering property is the opposite of sentience. It is that 
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property which is unawareness of the bodily functions 
associated with lethargy. Tamas state is thus the arrested state 
of perception and activity. 

These properties of gunas described above pertain to 


 aprehension (vyavasāya), and are similar in the case of 


perceptibility (vyavaseya). Solidity, immobility and inertia are 
the tāmasika properties in perceptibility corresponding to 
heaviness and lethargy in one's organs of reception. Blocked 
perceptibility is the obfuscating property in one's organs. 
Impetus to motion and motion itself are rājasika properties, 
and knowability and lightness or non-inertia are sāttvika 
properties of the knowable. 

Sāttvika properties are adorable, while rajasika and 


| tāmasika properties are not, since no one desires unhappiness 


and melancholia (or moha i.e. arrest of knowledge and 
energy). 

The nature of Purusa and prakrti, elaborated elsewhere, 
are summarised as follows: 

Purusa — Citonly, each one is indivisible One, many in 
number, witness, inactive, alone, bhokta (One who experiences 


i the fruits of action), adhisthātā (the sustainer of the body and 
& its organs), Seer, immutable eternal One. 


The term ‘bhokta’ means witness even of self awareness as 
in ‘I am experiencing pleasure or pain’. Adhisthātā means Seer 
of self awareness as in ‘I am the sustainer of the physical body 
and the inner self'. Drastā means being the Seer of self. 
awareness as in 'I am the Seer'. Experiencing, sustaining and 
seeing are but practical distinctions made of seeing with 


respect to experiencing (kartā-ship), sustaining and knowing. 
-«p. Witness — neutral knower. Inactive — the cause of action, 
f being its Seer, but by Itself inactive. Alone — guardian of the 
# body, being the Seer of the seat of being, but separate from 
i them and unconcerned. Analysis of Purusa does not lead to 
any constituent cause, hence He is eternal. 


Prakrti — expressive, active and inert, by nature avyakta 
or the unmanifest, mutably eternal and divisible one. 
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Purusa and prakrti are both beyond space and time and 
are without form. | 


Earlier, analysis of our self-awareness yielded two .j 
fundamental constituents viz. Purusa and prakrti. Our self- E 


awareness is thus a product of the conjunction of Purusa and 
prakrti. Everybody understands that knowledge does not arise 
without conjunction between two types of entities — a Seer or 
Knower and the 'seen' or knowable. Therefore the conjunc- 
tion between Purusa and prakrti is not a very complicated 
matter. But it must be remembered that Purusa and prakrti are 


both entities without form, space and time. Hence their 7 


conjunction would not be like ordinary conjunction between 
pots and pans on one hand and the sun with water or sky on 
other. Their conjunction is of the nature of knowledge, or 
existence of the Seer and 'seen' undifferentiated in the same 
modification. It is nothing but the identification of self- 
awareness as in ‘I am the Seer’ with the Seer itself. This has 
been explained in detail in the author's Yoga Philosophy of 
Pataüjali with Bhāsvatī. Since Purusa and prakrti are both 
eternally existent, their conjunction is also eternal. 


The origin of Mahat 


The result of conjunction of Citonly Seer Purusa with the zi 


seen. It has been shown already that mahat or only ‘I am’ 
feeling is the ultimate in our manifest self-perception. 
Therefore the fundamental constituents Purusa and prakrti 
conjoin to give rise to mahat first. Purusa is conscious, the 
'seen' is devoid of consciousness. Union between these two 
can only lead the unconscious to appear as conscious and the 
conscious as unconscious, which grow with stengtheneing of 
the union. Mahatis the primal appearance of the unconscious 
as conscious (inherent sentient quality of prakrti appearing in 
bits by action of its own mutative principle) and of the 
conscious as unconscious. This is because it is the awareness 


Ester a ire ETAR 
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that ‘I am” or that ‘I know myself” (existing and knowing are 


-& correlated). More on this in the kārikā, as: 


e 1 * 
g^" 1 
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Spuren xf et a cant ata waged: U RoN 


By union with Purusa, the unconscious linga or buddhi 
appears as conscious. For a previously stated reason (the 
Purusa being unaffected witness neutral etc.) the Seer 
only Purusa appears as active by virtue of His assigned 
role as the initiator of action of the gunas. 20. 


I do’, ‘I know’, ‘I know that I do' — such ‘doing’ or 
knowing' have two causes (1) efficient cause aud (ii) material 
cause. Of these, Purusa is the efficient cause i.e. apart from 
His role in action, knowing etc. He is aware of His role and 
only this justifies the existence of action, knowing etc.; 
otherwise everything would have been unknown or 
unmanifest. The material cause of these are the gunas, as 
mental states such as acting, knowing etc. are made up of 
sentient, active and inert principles. 


Creation 


How creation began in steps from union of Purusa and prakrti 


unmanifest prakrti is that the latter is made manifest i.e. is | is described in the kārikā as: 


eS ETUR NU GSH: | 
TEAST NSH TT: VB pr ou 230 


Mahat emerges from prakrti, ahamkāra from mahat, the 
group of sixteen derivatives (eleven indriyas or 
instruments of perception and action, mind and five 
tanmátras or subtle elements) from ahamkāra, and five 
bhūtas or gross elements from the five tanmátras. 22. 


How mahat emerges from prakrti (by its being witnessed by 


i Purusa) has been explained. Ahamküra (I-sense) arises from 
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mahat, since only after the awareness ‘I am’ can such 
modifications as ‘I am thus’ arise. These modifications, 
sustained by a tamas oriented holding power results in the mind 
known as hrdaya (storehouse of samskāras, latent impressions 
which are not normally apprehended). The other 
apprehensible mind is made up of modifications such as 
knowing, willing etc. Of these sattva oriented knowledge is but 
impressions on the I-sense by sensations from organs of percep- 


with active rajas gives rise to will-to-action* etc. ‘I will do this’ 
means ‘I will be active in this fashion’ etc. Therefore I-sense 


manas, as they are conjoined as cause and effect) generates the 
apprehensible internal instrument or indriya called mind, 
whose nature includes perception, action and retention. 


Gross external indriyas are also generated from Lsense, f 


as being various aspects or orientations of the latter. Sound or 
other perceptions are impressions on the I-sense, received as 
sensations through indriyas such as ears etc. The Lsense 


corresponding to gross indriyas are thus more external and £° 


7 the gunas, for example, notes do, re, me etc: in case of sabda 
rājasika or mutative forms of Lsense and the pranas are .&. (sound) are differentiated qualities of ākāša-bhūta. Undiffer- 
3$ entiated means absence of such variations. The tanmatras are 


grosser vis-à-vis the mental I-sense. The indriyas of action are 


tāmastka or retentive forms of I-sense. 
The kārikā says on this: 


aRar green fafa: wade vni: | 
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It has been shown (under The origin of the material world 


4. after kārikā 6) that I-sense lies at the root of sound etc. The 
E. lanmātras are subtle entities with properties of sound etc. 


Gross qualities of sound etc. appear only after the 


EB corresponding tanmātras come into existence. Objects which 
o} are characterised by gross qualities of sound etc. are all of the 
F nature of the five bhütas or gross elements (e.g. ākāša etc.). 
ER. Nature of these bhütas does not change. Gross objects such as 


tion mentioned under kārikā 35. Combination of this I-sense - T pots and pans are limited and distinct for ms of combination of 


the bhütas. As they are characterised by gross qualities of sound 


x ētc., they do not pertain to separate principles (other than the 


(which, from a different perspective, in this instance, includes 4 has). The following karika describes the origin of the bhūtas 


all three components of mind-stuff viz. buddhi, ahamkāra and E 


from the tanmātras: 


TATU AST ATL vagy WaT UST UBI: | 
Ue Byer faster: ya LTS ARITA NBC n 


The five tanmātras are undifferentiated, which give rise 
to the five bhūtas. The latter are distinct entities, engen- 
dering happiness, sorrow or stupefaction. 38. 


Differentiated here means in innumerable variations of 


therefore not quiescent, active or stupeying, which can only 


4. arise from specific, distinct qualities of sound, touch etc. 


4 Classification of modifications by Gunas 
É All modifications arise from the primal cause. Here they are 
4 classified according to their gunas. It has been stated already 
& that ,that which is more manifest is sattvika, the more active is 
E rājasika and the more static is tàmasika. Classification of the 
X derivatives of the guņas can only be along these lines. 


maa Waren: waded depen i 
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I-sense (ahamkāra) initiates two chains of creations. 
When externalised, it gives rise to five tanmātras of sound 
etc. and internally it yields eleven organs (tndriyas). 24. 


* Willing is initiated by desire of mind. It does not lead to motor m 
actions by itself, there is an intermediate step between desire and - E 
action. For more on this, see Samkhyatattvaloka items 28, 35, 41-44. £ 
in this volume. | 
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Sattvika Sāttvika- Rājasika Rājasika- Tāmasika 


ikrta sattvika (component of) ahamkāra emerges =. āltvi ājasi) 
ragiem | : rajasika tàmasika 


the sāttvika group of eleven (indriyas, rather the sentient E 

sāttvika component of indriyas). From bhutadi tāmasika %.. Tanmātras ofsound ofheat/  oflight oftaste of smell 
- GE 

(component of) ahamkāra emerge the five tanmātras. EB cold 

Rajas oriented tatjasa (component of) ahamkāra gives 5 Prāņas prana udāna vyāna apana amana 

rise to both streams (of indriyas and tanmātras). 25. 


» Bhütas ākāša vāju tejas ap ksiti 


Tanmátras are the externalized, apprehensible object $ - Comparing their respective properties, we understand 
oriented modifications of ahamkāra (I-sense) and hence have - E that all sāttvika objects have more of expressive character, 
less of sentience than the organs. Thus they have more of .& rājasika objects are more active and iāmasika entities have more 
ess O 5 s E E . e > : ER 
retentive component of akarkāra. Compared to them, the. |. Staying power. This is why the ears, the vocal cord and pranaare 
indriyas have more expression. These categories must be 1 closely related among themselves as also with ākāša-bhūta and 
nan i AI = . . 

d CNN d in greater detail. Of the mind-stuff, buddhi or | sound tanmātra. Other vertical groups in the above table also 
un i 1 EU. is : : 

mahatis sāttutka ds the most sentient, ahamkāra (I-sense) is .& show similar family resemblance. For further details, the reader 


active i.e. rājasika and the part of mind (usually called hrdaya t is referred to Samkhyatattvaloka in this volume. 
or 'heart') that stores latent impressions or samskāras is 
tamasika. 

Considering the samkalpaka (conative and cognitive") 
mind, bits of knowledge or perception in it are sāttvika; 
desire, and such other tendencies are rājasika, and the 


samskāra or rententiveness of perception, knowledge, volition © bhütas. Three gunas predominate over three of the bhütas (one 
etc. is tāmasika. Ẹ over one) and the other two bhūtas are made up of binary 
If we come to gross indriyas, the jnanendriyas (or gans of f combinations (saitva-rajas and rajas-tamas) among gunas. 
perception) are sāttvika, karmendriyas (those of action) are ā We have thus shown synthetically how the vikāras 
rājasika and the prāņas (vital energies common to both) are . © (modifications i.e. principles) arise from Purusa and prakrti, 


e : ification .&- l 
tāmasika. The following table enumerates such classificat Y. as was shown analytically earlier. 


F The scriptures agree that the gunas combine among 
E. themselves to give rise to the five gross bhütas. For example, 
į the Mahabharata (14.36.5) has: 


Anyonyavyatisaktāšca trigunah pancadhatavah. 


This means the three gunas combine to yield the five 


in detail. E 
īttut Sāttvika- Rajasika Rajasika- Tāmasika & _ , : E 

— vasa i Amasha & Joint action of Vyakta (the seen) principles 

Jūānendrijas auditory thermal visual gustatory olfactory E B The combined action of vyākta principles are now described : 


(ears) (skin) (eyes) (tongue) (nose) tf 


Karmendrijas vocal manual locomotive excretory genital | yen mafao: we uyer faster: vu: 1 
(speech) (arms) (legs) (anus) (genital) L O gammai frere arenfirger fradst i 33 0 


* All samskaras are stored in the mind, manas or hrdaya which lies at E 
the bottom or root, as it were. Samkalpaka mind is that which drives 4 
the organs or indriyas. 


The gross 'seen' entities evolving from the combination 
of the bhütas are of three distinct types. These are the 
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subtle astral body, the gross body generated by the E. 
parents and innumerable non-living objects such as pots ds 
and pans. Of the living creatures, the astral one is more de 
permanent i.e. has a longer existence and the gross body 4 


1s easily perishable i.e. has a shorter exstence. 39. 


The astral body 


Suksma-šarīra or the astral body is that assumed by a being (in 3. I 
heaven or in hell) when it leaves the gross body at death. This}; 
is not the //rga-sarira. That is why it is accorded a special place : JĀ 
in the kārikā, where it is said that. the linga may not exist § 
without the visesa (specific or distinct body). Beings in heaven 4 
or hell have bodies which are, like ours, made of bhütas. Only f: 
their bodies are more tenuous. Even in such subtle bodies T 
they can experience pleasure, pain and stupor. Linga-$arira, E | 
constituted by /anmátras but without the bhütas cannot ©. 


experience such pleasure and pain. 
Linga 


That which is constituted by the eighteen principles from 
mahat to the tanmátras is called linga or linga-šarīra. Linga 


means sign or that which perishes. Sarira (body) means that. E 
which gets shrivels i.e. mutates. Mahat etc. perish and hence 3 
are inga. The body's mutation becomes profound at the time E 


of birth and death and hence is called farra. 


The active principles behind the indriyas make up the [3 
langa-sarira. Tanmātras connect linga-šarīra with gross body $ 
and serve as links between action and its sphere of activity. It 
is through these that our indriyas are linked to our gross ET 
bodies. Tanmatras exist as the nexus or bond between parts of ` E 
our gross bodies and the supra-physical mental powers of T 
karaņas. As they (the tanmātras) are minute, their spatial E | 
extents or forms are not apprehensible. They are thus active $ 
principles with temporal extent, like knowledge or E 


perception. 
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Karanas though active are similar and are not spatial. 
The tanmātras and the karanas are alike from this point of 
view. The tanmātras are thus part action and part objects of 


action. For this reason they are included in the //nga-sarira, as 


in the Samkhya-sütra 3.9 — saptadasaikam lingam. That is, 
linga-sarira is the combined state of eighteen principles viz. 
mahat, I-sense, mind, five indriyas of perception, five indriyas 


| of action and five tanmātras. Linga is not an entity made up of 


seventeen (principles) as is commonly interpreted. 


Linga-šarīra is something created previously, unattached, 
long-lived, made up of entities from mahat to the 
tanmātras. It cannot have any experience by itself and is 
modified by eightfold bhavas or states e.g. dharma etc. It is 
these linga-Sariras who assume various corporeal forms 
i.e. they keep occupying and leaving (gross or subtle) 
bodies one after another. 40. 


Previously created here means that which existed 


before and thereby serves as cause of gross and astral 


bodies (as only a cause can precede an effect). Gross or 


astral existence occurs because of linga-šarīra and not the 
Other way round. Asakta — not connected to any specific 


body i.e. is able to assume any form. Nžyata — long-lived 
ie. until liberation. N?rrupabhoga* — linga-Sarira cannot 
have experience by itself as it is only the essence of energy 
underlying the organs. Only through gross or astral bodies 
do we experience (the fruits of our own actions) in this or 
afterlife. Results of our karma are experiences of happiness 


^ * Absence of a specific body precludes experience of bhoga by liga. 
It has, however, the samskara with corresponding propensity for 
bhoga which becomes possible in its specific body. While the body 
keeps changing from gross to subtle and again to gross etc., linga 
always remains covered by it. 
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and sorrow in a finite lifespan. Bhāvas are the eightfold 
latent impressions (samskāras) of nescience viz. dharma 
(piety), jūāna (right apprehension), vairāgya (detachment), 
(non-piety, 


aisvarya (supremacy) and their Opposites 
incorrect apprehension, attachment and submissiveness). 
Linga is dressed or coloured by these bkāvas i.e. its state is 
governed by these bhāvas. 

Such //nga-sariras transmigrate i.e. assume gross or astral 
bodies. In the latter only the fruits of past actions are 
experienced. 


Fest asss toon ferar rem ram i 
vfi fastest fasta Prose fere n xe u 


As a picture cannot exist without a paper, canvas, wall or 
other medium (on which it is portrayed), as there can be 
no shadow without a pole or staff, so linga-šarīra cannot 
exist without the visesa (gross or astral body) mentioed 
earlier. 41. 


Linga is the underlying power of the organs and requires 
the support of a material (made up of the five gross bhūtas) 
entity — because action cannot take place without an object. 
The gross or astral bodies provide that support. The body of a 
being is made up of and sustained by the linga, its actions and 
experience (bhoga) realized through the latter. Without a 
(gross or subtle) body, the Liga lies dormant. At the end of 
creation, in the absence of material objects, lingas, all of them, 
become unable to assume bodies and so get merged in their 
causal substance. They emerge again in the following creation. 

The last bit of kārikā ‘na tasthati nirasrayam lingam’ 
means //ga never remains in the emergent state without a 
gross or subtle body. Tisthati (here) does not mean to simply 
exist (its usual meaning) but to keep still, without doing any 
work. In other words, whenever emergent, Liga keeps busy 
developing or Sustaining its gross or subtle body or doing 
some other work. 
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Wewrefaqenfird Prfrertfaferes uere à 
upaa rena crea PAL 1 42 1 


Linga assumes various forms, as an actor assumes make-up 
for different roles, because of purusartha (1.e. to serve the 
twin requirements of Purusa) through a cause and its effects 
as also because of the all-pervading nature of prakrti. 42. 


Linga has dual mode of activity: 
(1) perception of sound etc. and experience (bhoga) of 
resulting pleasure or pain 
(2) realizing the difference between prakrti and Purusa, and 
renunciating all experiences (apavarga). 

In other words, these are tendency towards bhoga and 
towards everlasting peace. Linga does not and cannot have 
any tendency other than these. Since only these two types of 
activity are seen in the cognitive indriyas, the latter can also be 
said to have only dual tendencies — towards bhoga and 
towards apavarga. Once both these are accomplished, the 
linga loses its raison de etre and is merged with the 
unmanifest. 

Purusartha is the main cause of manifestation of linga. 


* Adjunct cause is conjunction with nimitta and naimittika. 
dā Nimitta = bhava or the eight types of samskāra of action viz. 


4 dharma, jūāna etc. detailed under kārikā 40. Samskāras are of 
= two types — karmāšaya and vāsanā (vide Yoga Philosophy of 


i Patanjali with Bhāsvatī-sūtra 9.13, and Allied Topics C The 
4. Doctrine of Karma). Linga is subject to transformation by the 
- influence of the samskára without which it gets dissolved. 


As an actor can assume many forms given necessary 


$ items and props, so can linga assume many corporeal forms 


B: such as daiva (divine), human, tryaka (animal, plant etc.). 
4 This is possible because prakrti is limitless. The instruments of 
4 reception differ from one to another due to differences in 
GE proportions of the three gunas. Such differences can be 


| : infinitely many, leading to infinite kinds of corporeal forms 


Ja sept, 23 INEO gee S Mee NS yt "ub. ga . 
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assumed by the liga. Naimittika- gross or astral bodies | 


(derived from nimitta i.e. latencies of one's karma). 


Dharma and other bhàvas and hnga are inseparably 
linked. This is described in the karika as: 


4 ferr arate gs «t ferar fags smafrdfor: i 
Rige semen feta: wada rt: ua N 


Without liga or the underlying power of the indriyas, 
bhāvas such as dharma etc. cannot be experienced. 


Contrarily, without the bhāvas, nga cannot exist as per E 


the dictum — power or energy is not manifest without 


any action, and action cannot take place without energy. = f C6 : : 
y P WE ! modifying karaņas through fresh effort action after birth. 


Linga is like energy, dharma etc. are its action or 


samskāras resulting thereof. Therefore the two forms of + | 
creation — through //iga and through bhāvas — are E. 


coextensīve and have been thus since eternity, much like 
the seed and sapling. 52. 


Bhāvas — Dharma etc. 


Dharma and other bhàvas are next described. 


aiff wren: pR Apia entrar: | 


ger: aR: RATAREA HSE: 11 43 N 


Bhāvas are eight kinds of entities viz. dharma, jūāna, 
vairagya, aišvarja, and their opposites. These are 
different states of mind. They are of two kinds — prākrtika 
and vaikrtika (natural and mutative)*. Of these; 
samsiddhika bhāvas are natural or prākrtika; that these 
bhavas rely on the mind or the karanas to exist has been 
Shown (kārikā 52). Kalalas etc. i.e. kalala (womb), 


* Gaudapāda says that bhàvas are of three kinds, sāmsiddhika, ķi 
prākrtika and vaikrtika. But his examples are not comprehensive. % 
Vācaspati Misra says they are of two kinds — prākrtika and vaikrtika. 
That is the proper division and is followed in this text. 
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budbuda (embryo, and not its common meaning, 
bubble), flesh, muscles, nerves, bones, sinews, blood etc. 
and other bhàvas such as infancy, childhood, youth, 
ageing and death depend on and are derived from the 
body. 43. 


Dharmas etc. which are sārsiddhika i.e. which are natal in 
origin, are natural (prakrtika), like dharma, jnana etc. of the 
great sage Kapila. There are other bhàávas which arise in life 


Beo through causes such as education, behaviour etc. These are 


called vaikrtika or mutative. Here prakrttka means those which 
have become natural to karanas due to previous samskāras. 
Vaikrtika or mutative means those which originate by 


Dharma etc. 


Dharma means kindness, charity, yama and niyama, according 
to Gaudapāda. In other words, kindness, charity, non- 
violence, truthfulness, non-stealing, continence, non- 
avariciousness, cleanliness, contentment, austerity, study of 


scripture and chanting of mantras, and devotion to God — 


these twelve acts constitute dharma. Jnana (knowledge) 
primarily means discriminative enlightenment (viveka). But it 
can also stand for knowledge of both the paths — pravrtti and 
nivriti. It includes knowledge of the external world as also of 


i wisdom in the spiritual sense. Vairāgya is feeling of 


detachment. Aisvarya means unhindered will-power that leads 
to instant fulfilment of desire. This is also of two kinds, 
primary and secondary. Aisvarya from Yoga is primary 
aisvarya. Laukika or worldly aisvarya, that which leads to wish- 
fulfilment of ordinary people in varying amounts, is 


E sd secondary aisvarya. 
$ Adharma etc. 


Adharma is opposite of dharma. Ruthlessness, miserliness, 


violence, untruth, stealing, sensuality, covetousness, 
uncleanliness, discontent, self-beautification, non-svādhyāya 
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ap 
* 


and keeping oneself engaged in worldly thoughts constitute 
impiety or adharma. 

Ajūāna means improper knowledge such as avidyā (ne- 
science), asmitā (egoism), raga (attachment), dvesa (aversion) 
and abhinivesa (fear of mortality). These are discussed in 
detail in Yoga Philosophy of Pataüjali with Bhāsvatī. 

Attachment is of two kinds, confined to mind i.e. mental 
and as tendency leading to action (pravrtti). The former is part 


real non-detachment (to be eschewed). Anaisvarya means 
wishes not being fulfilled (hence lack of powers). | 
Each sense-experience leaves an impression in mind. 
The dharma and adharma types of action (dharma, jūāna etc. 
are collectively known as dharma; adharma, djūāna etc. are 
collectively called adharma) lead to certain sense-experiences, 
the impressions of which in turn accumulate in mind and 
lend it some colour. The latter is an example of bhāvas such as 
dharma etc. (see kārika 40). The entire job of linga is to be 
aware of them, to be an instrument for receiving and 
sustaining them. It has no activity apart from these. 


Eightfold nature of Buddhi 
The eightfold nature of buddhi is stated in the kārikā as: 


* Attachment as feeling is that enjoyable feeling of liking towards a 
particular object, which arises out of many enjoyable experiences 
in the past. Such a feeling gives rise to determination that such 
objects must be achieved, which in turn leads to follow up physical 


action. This is attachment as tendency. While false knowledge eg. - 


considering something unpleasant as pleasant, unclean as clean 
etc. is prominent in attachment as feeling, it is called ajūāna or 
improper knowledge. When it is allowed to develop into tendency 
craving for action it becomes avairagya, non-detachment. Thus is 
attachment divided into two categories. 
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Buddhi is an entity with the property of being certain. It 
has eight types of form viz. dharma, jūāna, vairàgya, 
aisvarya and their cpposites. These are states of mind 
coloured by samskāras, determination derived from 
experience. Of these eight forms, dharma etc. are four 
sattuika types and adharma etc. are four tāmasika types. 23. 


K. Those bhdvas or states intermediate to these are rājasika. The 


: * following table may help to clarify the matter 
of ajnana (improper knowledge)". The latter, tendentialisthe $. 


| Sāttvika . Rājasika | Tāmasika 

Unalloyed piety e.g. Piety mixed with Impiety 

kindness, charity, impiety e.g. yajūa etc. 

yama and niyama 

Discriminative Common knowledge Ignorance or false 

enlightenment knowledge 
 Detachmentleading Ordinary. detachment Non-detachment 

to liberation i.e. attachment 

Yogic supernormal Supremacy in Lack of powers, 

powers mundane affairs submissiveness 


Considering them as latent impressions of mind, the above 
table becomes: 


Sattvika Rajasika Tāmasika 
5. Samskāra of dharma achieved effort towards dharma adharma 
Xt Samskara of knowledge desire to know ajnana 
"4 Samsküraof detachment tendency towards attachment 
: detachment 
E. b Samskāra of  aisvarya aisvarya in mundane non-divine 
ar affairs gualities 


4 4 Results of the above are also stated in the kārikās 44 and 45 as: 


aor ITT n GEE TLR 
NT ascent foan Te: n vec 
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Piety leads to upward mobility (and concomitant 


happiness). Impiety results in downfall. Acme of : 


knowledge, viveka or discriminative enlightenment leads 
to apavarga or liberation. False knowledge leads to one's 
downfall. Detachment leads to prakrtilaya" (vide Yoga 
Philosophy of Pataüjali with Bhāsvatī—sūtra 1.19). 
Worldly attachments lead to continuity of the cycle of 
births. Supernormal powers lead to instant wish 
fulfilment. From their opposites arise hurdles to 
fulfilment of wishes. The four sāttvika bhāvas viz. dharma 
etc. give rise to happiness and peace, while adharma etc. 
generate misery and restlessness. 44, 45. 


The doctrine of rebirth and afterlife 


Such a description of linga must lead to the doctrine of 


rebirth or transmigration of souls. It will not be out of place to 
briefly récall the main tenets of this doctrine here: 


1) 


It has been demonstrated before that our self 
awareness stems from conjunction of prakrti and 
Purusa. Prakrti and Purusa are without beginning, as 
they do not arise out of any cause separate from i.e. 
outside of themselves. Their conjunction must 
therefore be eternal. Hence liriga, arising from that 
conjunction, must also be eternal. Linga assumes a 


* Detachment sans realization of Purusa or Self makes citta merge 
with prakrti for a finite time (however long). Once the impressions 
of detachment are weakened, citta arises again. Sam khya-sütra 3.54 
says — The ultimate goal is not reached by merely merging citta with 
prakrti without descriminative enlightenment; it only leads to 
resurgence of citta, as a man submerged in water resurfaces again. 
Such submergence of citta in prakrti comes from detachment not of 
the highest calibre. Para-vairāgya also leads to submergence of citta 
(following discriminative enlightenment) but on this occasion there 
is no possibility of its resurgence. That is kaivalya or liberation. The 
first kind of submergence, technically. called  prakrtilaya or 


karanalaya, is usually referred to while commenting on this kārikā. 


2) 


3) 
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particular gross body for a finite time and hence must 
have assumed innumerable bodies from time 
immemorial. Therefore assumption of a body (and its 
termination) is also eternal. If the cause of 
assumption of a body remains, such a process of birth- 
death-rebirth must continue ad infinitum. 


Linga and gross body are different and their 
difference has been shown before. Nobody has 
proved that they are one and the same. Hence the 
linga may remain when the gross body perishes to 
assume another body later on. 

The gross body emanates from linga, which is a form 
of energy. Hence the latter must exist even before the 
gross body. Extending this argument leads to the 
conclusion that linga exists since eternity. The 
physical origin of gross body arises from a fertilised 
ovum, the seed of life which contains sensation, effort 
and sustenance in the elemental form. The tiny 
embryo grows and multiplies into a number of cells, 
which start differentiating in an orderly way. All this 
requires a superior energy or force’, which directs 
cell division, differentiation etc. leading to the birth 
of a particular individual. This guiding force must be 
consistent with the specific gross body whose 
formation it oversees. An intclligent person, an idiot 
etc. are not born accidentally, but because such 
potentials were built in the superior force directing 
generation and assumption of such characteristics by 
individuals. 


The immediate cause of assumption of a body is 


odi. therefore an appropriate superior and potential force with 
. necessary latent impressions. It is none other than liga, 


^ * "On physiological grounds some power which operates ... from 


above may be reasonably postulated.' The Brain and its Use — 


Cornhill Magazine, vol. v, P 42. 
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permeated with bhavas such as dharma etc. Persons well versed & 
$. creates souls, one may ask why there are impious souls at all. 


1. The common reply is that God creates all as egual, people 


These are three convincing arguments on the subject. =; become good or bad through their own deeds. Such a view is 


The root of self-awareness being eternal, self-awareness is E 
eternal. As mind and gross body are distinct and different, the “= 
mind cannot arise when the body is born and die when the 3- 
body does. F urthermore, a finer examination of the birth ofa F 
human embryo reveals that the process is governed by the . 
eagerness of some power to unfold prior to its conception. - 


in modern biological sciences should be able to comprehend 
this argument". 


These statements summarise the previous arguments. 


Let us now examine and clear the doubts and disagree- 
ments on this subject. 
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If someone says that a benevolent omniscient God 


irrational. Pious and impious, happy and sad natures are seen 
to arise right from birth, to think otherwise is to display one's 
own ignorance and solipsism. When such differences are seen 


| to exist from the birth itself, God of such a creation must be 


rather whimsical who cannot be called omniscient, benevo- 
lent, kind and omnipotent. For, had He been omniscient, He 


. would surely have known that certain individuals created by 


| Him would be miserable etc. Knowing thus, why did an 


Those who claim that the soul, along with the body, are E 


created by God (Isvara) have only someone's words and blind ` ž 


faith to support this assertion. Nature of soul and of God, why E ideals (of rsis, Buddhists etc.) are different: according to 


€ them, self-awareness is eternal. That self-awareness does 
t£. indeed emanate 
4. demonstrated already. 


God creates the soul and how He does it, are all considered 
unknowable by those who hold such views. Therefore, their 
views are not tenable according to norms of philosophical 
arguments. Also, that a created matter can exist till eternity is 


totally unjustifiable. 
ILI EM D-—— — 


doctrine of rebirth is very logical. Hume says that ‘...metem- 
psychosis is the only anti-materialistic system that philosophy 


analogy of nature against it and very much to support it'. | 
Some people have memories of previous life or lives, which can be 
taken as incidental proofs of reincarnation. We are aware of a few 


found round a corner or through a door. The experience has been 
called deja vu. It is difficult to explain but the inclusion of some 
fraction of a former personality with overlapping fragments of 
memory of previous existence, is a working hypothesis towards an 


explanation of a faculty which, in a few exceptional people, is fairly | 4 | 


strong.' — The Eternal Soul in Man, Hibbert Journal, 1923. 


omnipotent, all-merciful God not instill a little piety on that 
individual to save him from such misery ? Hence, such a view 
that God creates souls is rather untenable. The blind creed of 
Semitic religions has such beliefs. Ancient Indian religious 


from an eternal entity has been 


Buddhists justify reincarnation in the following manner. 


" "-— a They offer no fundamental analysis of self-awareness. Instead, 
Western philosophers and scientists also have to admit that this . 3 


they consider it as a sum of knowable characteristics which are 


3 * subject to emergence and decay, much like the flow of a river. 


could harken to'. Huxley says that '...there is nothing in the T During a lifetime only some part of the flow can be seen. 


There is no reason to believe that the flow did not exist prior 


to this life or it would cease to exist after this life. For, nothing 


i -& happens without a reason. To say that this mass of character- 
cases. Such instances can be found in all countries. Sir Oliver  Y- PP y 


Lodge said, ‘Many people have felt the odd sensation of having „44: istics called self-awareness has suddenly arisen at birth, is not 


been at a place before, and of knowing instinctively what is to be . justified. The characteristics are of two types, spiritual or 


-£ inner comprising vijñāna (knowing), samjna (naming), 


P samskāra (latent impressions) and vedanā (sensation), and 


=J external viz. rūpa (appearance). There is no reason to say that 


? inner characteristics are derived from the external one and 


vice versa. Therefore the two types of characteristics, internal 
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supports reincarnation. 


Those who believe that the soul is created also believe in. B 
a rather untrue notion — that only human beings and not = 
4. Movement of Linga 


animals have indestructible souls. Men and animals appear to 
possess the three basic traits viz. cognition, effort and 


women as being without souls.) 


Believers in the above theory cite instinct as a mark of : 
distinction between men and animals. But instinct, a hidden ?: 
quality, is really untaught ability. It is found in both humans E 
and animals. What needs to be discussed is where it comes | 


from and where it resides. This natural tendency remains inj. ' 
> mental objects*. Mind uses these objects during dreams. 


human mind. Hence it is expected to be found in animal $ ™ Tiu. ius 
*. Those objects are not purely mental like linga, but a mixed 


minds as well. An individual's mind is a product of prakrti and 4 
the Purusa of that particular being. It is foolish to think that =3 
such a rule would be violated in animals. Furthermore, an. 


instinct arises from a specific cause. Consider fear, for x SS" 
| 4 Inertia of a gross body. Only rarely do we come across 


instance. It is seen that a sad experience is behind one's $ ! d | 
à. instances of dreams of real incidents or even of future ones. 


fearing something. This implies that the instinct called fear 3 
must arise from the memory of sorrow experienced previously. £: . 
Even more specifically, why are we afraid of death ? No one has T 
experienced death in this life. But as fear necessitates a €* 
previous experience of sorrow, fear of death signifies i 
previously experienced pre-mortal pains. If there had to be E 


previous deaths, there must have been previous lives. 


The point at issue here is not materialistic view perse, b 
nor their hypothesis on reincarnation, but only as regards .$- 
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a a 
and external, flow on for eternity. Thus Buddhism logically P3 
.$ This argument can only be resolved by one's realization 


existence of a separate self other than with the gross body. 


which comes from spiritual practice.* 


sustenance. The only difference lies in the unequal“ Next, we deal with the upward or progressive and downward 
development of the basic traits. Otherwise animals are bom, f£ ——- or ee 
grow and maintain their bodies in much the same way as E specific body termed ‘ visesa’. Upward movement means ee 
humans do. As they have knowled h ! ,2t to heaven or betterment among humans. Downward motion 
y have knowledge so must they possess a. E 
knower inside their bodies. A knowing activity sans a knower- Hf 
cum-actor (i.e. participator) is beyond our imagination, nor Ē_ 
can such an example be cited. Therefore such a view is totally. : 
incorrect. (Certain ancient Christian sects even considered i The aft erlīfe 
i$ Heaven and hell are astral planes. Bhūtas, constituents of all 
dm gross apprehensible objects in this world, are also 


constituents of bodies of astral beings in heaven and hell — 


or retrograde motions of linga and assumption of a different 


implies going to hell or being born in dire straits, may be as 
an animal, a tree etc. 


this has been explained under kārikā 39. It can also be 
logically inferred that creation may not always be of the same 
type. As there are gross objects, so may there be internal 


state of linga and gross objects i.e. such states are also states 
like the visible one, only astral. In ordinary dreams, mind 
attempts to deal with imaginary objects, constrained by the 


.* Materialism was in fashion in mid-nineteenth century. During the 
beginning of the twentieth century, it was discarded by Western 

. Scientists and philosophers. 

;+ Mind deals with astral objects during telepathy and clairvoyance. 
Telepathy, where thoughts in one's mind can be perceived by 
another hundreds of miles away, has now been proved to be a fact. 
Such perception (hearing, seeing etc. from afar) involves astral 
matter. Existence in afterlife involves dealing only with such matters. 
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The afterlife is nothing but mind in the subtle astral plane, E! 
not constrained by gross objects. The self-awarēness in such . X 
an existence would be predominantly mental as in dreams; ` : 
only not bound by inertia of the body. Volition will be the ^. 
main activity then, but will not be unreal as in dreams. On the T .. 8) 
contrary, like true dreams, most desires will then be real. In E 


other words, in some cases (in heavenly states) the desires will P . 


be fulfilled and give pleasure. In some other cases (in hell-like 


states) the desires will not be fulfilled and cause pain and fF 
sorrow. Sometimes in dreams, one has perception at a | 
distance and also of future incidents. Some form of afterlife 4 
may lead to enhancement of such powers, from requisite i 4 
causes. Some other form of afterlife may lead to € 
enhancement of nightmares. These are heavenly and hellish - ķ 
existences respectively. Dreams in real life are short in $ 
duration and constrained by relatively more durable gross Ao 


body. Therefore, dreams are unreal compared to the physical 


existence. The afterlife, not being so constrained, is another. = 


form of existence. Such common inferences lead to 


justification of afterlife, from the nature of grāhya and grahaņa 


principles. Also, all peoples and all religions of the world 


agree as to the existence of afterlife i.e. of life after death. Er 
There are many examples of people having encountered X 


forms of existence in afterlife; only superstitious persons do 
not believe in them. 


Brief arguments justifying afterlife 


Let us briefly recall the rational arguments regarding ā 


existence and nature of afterlife. 


1) Like ordinary life, afterlife alsg involves space. This is 3 | 
because mind and the indriyas remain in afterlife. $ 
Indriyas cannot remain active without awareness of ET 
space. Therefore those in afterlife, endowed with % 
mind and indriyas, will certainly see themselves as 4j 
existing in some location. That location is the space of € 


afterlife (paraloka). 


2) 


4) 


5) 


6) 


7) 


E "t LS Sn mm CTE 
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When the indriyas aid mind remain active or manifest 
they need to occupy a body, without which they 
cannot be deemed to be active. That body is the subtle 
astral body of life after death. 

The objects of the indriyas of such a body must also be 
subtle. That such astral matters exist is proved by 
factual experiences such as telepathy. 


In this life, we see two kinds of action or karma of our 
indriyas. These are (i) mental as in dreams, and (ii) 
physical as while awake. Therefore, our indriyas must 
have dual mode of existence. The mental state 
continues in afterlife. 


There can be two further divisions of the indriyas 
based on their inherent states (bhava). These are 
(i) sattvika or happy and (ii) tàmasika or unhappy. 
These states can arise from corresponding latent 
impressions of previous actions. Therefore indriyas 
and mind can have these two states in afterlife. 


Since afterlife is predominantly mental, these two 
states will appear magnified. In one state, the mind 
with all the indriyas will appear pleasant and happy. In 
another, they will appear downcast and unhappy. 
These are in common parlance heavenly and hellish 
states. 


Prescient and supra-physical visions which are 
sometimes experienced because of a certain elevated 
state of the indriyas, will also be far more potent in 
afterlife which is mental. Such is the character of life 
in heaven. Similarly nightmares, when indriyas of 
perception and action lose their power and strong 
futile and painful dreams bring unending sorrow, get 
amplified many times in afterlife. These characterise 
life in hell. 


In the predominantly mental state as in afterlife, the 
act of willing immediately makes the indriyas follow it 
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and get modified accordingly. In physical existence. 
this does not happen immediately 
also the indriyas are modified gradually as mind $. 
dominates over all of them). 4 


Examples of the two states are dream and awakened ` ā 
state. In dreams, we feel as if we instantly become as d 
we will. This does not happen while we are awake. The 3: 
body lies inert in dreams, hence the self-awarenes is E i 
only imaginary. But as afterlife involves no gross body, 3 DL 
willing affects the entire being and results in the sense k 7 7 
of ego being immediately modified by the will taking a c 


new form, as it were. 


This is the basic difference between the sense of ego | E : 


or awareness of self in this and in afterlife. The latter 4 
is like dreaming even while awake. Somnambulism, | 
nightmares etc. are examples of the latter. These are | 
partly real actions and partly dreams. These can be f 
sattutka as well, involving prescience of reality (as | 
while awake) as true future vision, foretelling action 
from a distance etc. Such dreaming while awake may 
be of other kinds, beyond the pale of ordinary men. 
Those who have gained control over their minds 
through Yoga and have practised recollection of self, 
can by the same process dream while awake. 


One's sense of ego in afterlife is concerned more with 
volition as in dreams and hence is like dreams, but it 
also deals with real entities and hence is similar to the 
awakened state. 


Since ego or self-awareness in afterlife is sustained 
through volition, such unchecked willing is its life, 
arrest of willing spells its death. Deep sleep or the 
mind becoming inert arrests wiling (the mind is 
active in dreams, the other indriyas remain arrested). 
Therefore manifestation of samskara of deep slumber 
of this life would lead to death in afterlife. 


unl m. mem o c e ri o i ee ee 


.. 10) 
(although here # 


11) 


12) 
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Such deep sleep of total arrest of mental faculties 
happens only for a short time as compared to dreams 
or awakened state. Therefore combined samskara of 
dreams and of awakened state generally leads to a 
correspondingly prolonged (subtle) afterlife 
(compared to the lifespan here in a gross body). As, 
however, this life may be long or short due to specific 
causes, so it is in afterlife. | 


The afterlife is subtle or astral because of the nature 
of indriyas. Mind almost always wills on its own, only 
occasionally does it will in conjunction with the gross 
body. Therefore these two types of samskdras lead to 
two types of ego viz. (i) one is predominantly mental 
and suitable for subtle astral life, and (ii) the other is 
predominantly physical, suitable for gross life as on 
this earth. 


As willing activity of the mind predominates over its 
involvement or association with the gross body, the 
subtle afterlife has a much longer span as compared 
to this life. This supports the argument given in (10) 
above from another aspect. 


Diversity of mind and the indriyas arises from diversity 
of individual samskaras. The same causes variations in 
sense of ego in afterlife. Some would be endowed with 
elevated minds enriched by wisdom and supernormal 
powers, some others would be ignorant and quite 
enervated. There will of course be infinite variations 
between the two extremes. It is easy to see that the 
mind of a Yogin, with a happy frame of mind gained 
from spiritual meditation etc. would end up in a vastly 
different state in afterlife compared to one who 
remains engrossed in mundane matters. 


Such general notions of afterlife may be obtained by 


inference. Specific knowledge on such topics cannot be 
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obtained in that way. We are recounting here the essence of E : ' riow have astral bodies. They penetrate deeper till they reach 
Indian religious texts as in Hinduism, Buddhism etc. It is also d^ the core of the earth and continue to suffer there due to 
possible that the original preachings of ancient seers may be Ge strong samskāra of sin. 

vitiated by contain some errors, which crept in the process of ES | 


. , E Similar but lesser amounts of samskāras of sin take 
‘eeling handed over from one E MD + SHOP NE y.73 Le corresponding beings to hells located above avici. All of them 
for a long time. Samkhya-yogins must keep this in mind while X . 


A - involve experience of sorrow, but differences in intesity of 
studying these scriptures. For truth must be accepted over all - WO samskāra and corresponding variations in excitability of mind 
else, and everything else can be discarded for truth. Needless 35: lead to di fferences in experience of sorrow. 

to say, a detailed knowledge of afterlife is not necessary for IE: 

progress in the path of liberation. The existence of afterlife 
and general awareness of it, as may be inferred from 


arguments, is all that is reguired for progress on this path. 


4 Avīciis at the centre of the earth (and of other planets 
& with life). The other hellish states above it are mahākāla 
in salila or molten metal, and ambarisa in anala (fire) D o 
d immediately beneath the earth's mantle. Raurava is in ce 
Details of afterlife d anila (troposphere), mahāraurava ls in ākāša (stratosphere) ns 

$ and andhatāmišra is in tamas i.e. in dense space, beyond it. A 3 
According to the scriptures, there are seven heavenly € 3 
states and seven hellish ones in afterlife. In addition, seven 
subterranean states are also mentioned while discussing 
hell. The seven heavenly states are bhū, bhuva, sva, maha, 
jana, tapa and satya. The seven states of hell are avīci, 
mahākāla, ambarīsa, raurava, mahāraurava, kālasūtra and 


andhatāmisra. 


E, Heavenly states are Opposite to the above. In them, MEE 
_& the indriyas are independent of the body and consequently 
$ desires lead to fruition more easily. Brooding too much 
brings sorrow, less of it leads to happiness. Heavenly or | 
i : hellish states are happy or sad because of this reason. The pius 
t nature of .the former is knowing immediately, free E. 
4 movements and obtaining objects as desired. The 
© condition of hellish States are the exact Opposits. Heavens 
EI listed above are progressively higher states, ending in satya 
$ or brahmaloka (the seat of Brahman). Variations in 
d * performing pious acts result in placement in these various 
a states. The Vedas (Rk Veda 9.113) describe these states 
3 a5: ‘Make me immortal in heavens called trināka and 
4 trīdiva, where one can have whatever one desires, where 
4 places are all illumined, where ānanda, moda, muda and rs 
Hence their minds will have wild, sinful thoughts and their 5 : pramuda exist. In the lowest heavenly state, minor | is 
indriyas will be inactive. They never think in this life on earth "4 happiness from the senses and some powers may be | pom 
that they are actually beyond their gross bodies and hence T experienced. In the highest of such states, the Pa _: 
accumulate the samskāra of heaviness associated with the 3 happiness is beyond that of the senses and the highest iu 

body. Therefore after death, they are said to go underground -€ supernormal powers are acquired. In between, there are 

without being hindered any more by the solid earth as they ā many variations of happiness and powers. (For further ie s 


Avīci means totally placid or sans ripples. This is the 
arrested state of external indriyas, and is situated deep inside 
the earth. It is described as fiery, with the heat of dejection. 
The core of the earth is fiery and extremely dense because of 
pressure from above. Individuals who are most sinful and 
incapable of thoughts other than worldly ones, will have their 
gross and sinful samskaras forcefully expressed. They will 
however be incapable of enjoyment through their senses. 
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of them sequentially overwhelming the other two arise 
|. awakening, dream and dreamless sleep of the gross body. 
= Properties of the gunas are retained after death. The mind of 
; living beings is inert in deep sleep. In the predominantly 


specific to individuals, as in this life. Pious action in this life $ 
leads to assumption of heavenly body in afterlife, as that » mental afterlife, such deep sleep of mind results in its death. 
* For, when the mind itself becomes inert, how can the mental 


which characterise piety is similar to heavenly existence; ^T E 
Impiety in this life leads to hellish life after death. Piety, | afterlife continue? Thus we know that the awakened state is 


knowledge, renunciation and supernormal powers are - a the life of the dead or the pretas (preta =pra + ita i.e. those who 


mutually supportive. Pious actions may further be classified as ` f+. have gone to the afterlife from this world, and does not refer 
to ghosts or goblins) and sleep is their death. This is why the 


paths of pravrtti and nivrtti. While the former casuses happi- E 

ness in this and in afterlife, the latter and its associated Yogic # devas are also called asvapna (those who do not dream). 
practices leads to viveka-khyāti (discriminative enlight 9. When sleep comes in afterlife, through sarmskāra of it, the 
enment) and para-vairagya (ultimate detachment) and d dead *die' i.e. are reborn. 


ultimately to ka?valya (liberation). 


details, refer to the Yoga-sütra 3.26 in Yoga Philosophy | ] 
of Patanjali with Bhasvati). 3 


Heavenly and hellish existences in astral bodies are | 


Adharma, ajūāna etc. also assist one another and edt 4 l 
downfall and sorrow in this and in afterlife. 7 H | Three types of bodies 
EE i Existence in a subtle body after death is also called upabhoga 
Assumption of a body d sarra Or peay for experience (of pleasure and pain). The 

ES Samkhya-sütra (5.25) has on this — karma-deha (body for 

Next is described how a body is assumed. At the time of death, l 4 action), upabhoga-deha (body for experience) and ubhaya-deha 
all the acts of this life are recalled simultaneously and hence '& (body for both action and experience) are the three types of 
the samskāra of it is like an agglomeration. If there ijs E bodies. Those among men who are engaged in only spiritual 
predominance of adharma in it, the nga assumes a hellish | | practice without caring for any result (short of reaching the 
existence. If on the other hand, samskara of dharma j^ ultimate goal) have bodies for action. Animals, astral beings 
predominates, a heavenly body is assumed. Dharma is such E. etc. who are primarily experiencing fruits of past action have 
action which has greater sāttvika qualities. Therefore linga E bodies for experience, while men, in general, have bodies for 
with dharmic dominance is happy and expressive, which .& both action and experience, as they act as well as enjoy fruits 
characterise a divine (sāttvika) being. (More on this in "The § of their actions. 
Doctrine of Karma” in Yoga Philosophy of Patanjali wath d 
Bhasvati by the author). ad” 

Such is jāti (birth), one of the various reults of our f 
karma. The experience of happiness and sorrow in a life is % 
called bhoga, another type of result of karma. The third type EB 
called àyu, refers to the span of life. From the basic nature of -$ 
the gunas (mentioned in karika 12) which leads to each one 1 


| Bodies in afterlife are mainly for experience only. There 
is little fresh act out of determination in them. Samskdra of 
active beings (of combined efforts of mind and of gross body) 
is not fructified in afterlife, but remains stored. The bhoga 
(experience) of that life is akin to dream states in this life. 
.Most of this life is spent in mental activity; there is little 
volitional activity involving both mind and gross body. The 
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afterlife of such a being would be constituted with a mind full - E 
«brought out in the following kārikās. 


of such samskāras i.e. primarily of mental activity. At the end 
of afterlife*, the being, with closed karanas and in astral form, 


gets attracted to the gross world and falls to it. Later, it enters $ ` 
a prospective father’s body, being attracted to it. It stays ina $ 

sperm cell and eventually forms a gross body in accordance ~“ - 
with its own samskaras, and continues to act. The being that E 


resides in that sperm is just like a unicellular organism, with 


constricted karanas and rather undeveloped knowing, striving EN 
and retentive powers. These help it in occupying the sperm. 


We have said already that all the samskāras lie latent in it, 
which propel it to form a gross body. 


We have discussed how dharma and adharma lead to 


improvement and degeneration in gross and in afterlife. We ` 


shall show later on how viveka-khyāti or discriminative enlight- 
enment leads to apavarga or liberation. 


The two aims in life 


The actions of karanas mentioned previously are of two kinds ā 
— bhoga (experience of pleasure and pain) and apavarga (path 


* Mind remains active at all times, except in deep sleep (i.e. for 34- 
about 22 out of 24 hours). Such samskāra makes the afterlife often . 4 
very long. In other words, since in gross life mental activity «X - 
goes on for about eleven times as much as in deep sleep, the $ 
afterlife, whose lifespan results from samskara of mental activity, | X — 
must be about eleven times as long as gross life. However, it may be € - 
smaller or larger than this measure, exactly as gross life is often “% = 
shorter or larger than the average. Those who strive to increase 4. 
their mental activity towards piety will have their divine afterlives € 
similarly prolonged. Those who increase impious mental action d 
wil see their hellish afterlives similarly increased. Those who + 
perform pious acts while awake will have their divine or happy £. . 
afterlives similarly prolonged. Those who perform impiopus acts @ — 
„while awake will see their hellish afterlives similarly increased. £ 
Once the afterlife is ended, a gross body is assumed from the g hn 


remaining samskāras of harmonious efforts of mind and body. 
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to liberation). Karanas act based on these two motiyes only as is 


Ten 


Tai tat Vlad MENTI Sie t 
qye Ua tat denn HUTT 32 


The karanas have their own specialized tasks, which arise 
out of their combined activity. Purusa is the cause of their 
activity; they are not made active by any other entity. 31. 


E As there is a Seer Purusa above everything else, an I-sense 
$6 encompassing all aspects of one's being arises. The karanas 


perform their tasks harmoniously, guided by the latter, as a 
superior force is necessary for the harmonious functioning of. 


: 1 many. Kārikā (36) says on this: 


* It is clearly felt that ‘I’ am the performer of acts of karaņas e.g. ‘I 
know', 'I do' etc. In spite of this, some believe that the karanas are 
made active by God or gods. They cite the well known Sloka of 
Mahābhārata, as proof of their belief, in which Duryodhana is 
repenting: 


‘I know what pious action is, yet I am not inclined to it. I know 
what impious acts are, yet I cannot desist from doing them. O 
Hrsikesa (a name of Krsna) located in my heart, I do exactly as you 
guide me.' This makes such persons believe that all acts, pious or 
impious, are actually carried out by Isvara. The following queries 
naturally arise — Who is responsible for these acts? Who enjoys 
the fruits of such actions? The believers do not have any answers 
to these queries. For, itis clearly seen that it is 'I' who act and as 
a result of my action, 'I' experience happiness and sorrow. No 
other being is involved in it. 


Such illogical notions are really used as pretext by those who 
lack pious inclination to take the right course. They ought to. 
remember that notwithstanding whoever performs impious 
deeds, be it I$vara or themselves, they alone must experience 
the fruits of such acts. Yudhisthira told a lie as advised by Krsna. 
Yet he had to experience a brief spell in hell as a result. Of 

course Krsna did not order him to tell a lie, he merely suggested 

that without telling such a lie, Yudhisthira and his men could not 
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Buddhi fulfils all the experiences of Purusa (by revealing 
specific desired and undesirable objects). It also reveals 
the subtle difference between prakrti and Purusa. The 
former is the experience of all that is ‘seen’ and the 
latter is discriminative enlightenment, which results in 
shutting out all objects. There is no awareness other 


than these two kinds. Therefore, all aims of Purusa are 
brought about by buddhi. 37. 
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Karanas which exist beneath buddhi are distinct from 
each other (like ears which reveal sound are distinct E 
from eyes which reveal forms). They are also specific $ 
instances or mdifications of the gunas. As oil, wick and : 
fire combine in a lamp to give light, so act the karanas. ` 
They reveal the aims of Purusa and ascribe them to - 
buddhi or pure I-sense. 36. r 


In other words, the latter as grahītā (awareness such as ‘I am 
the knower’) becomes the knower of knowledge acquired by 4 
the senses. The aims or objectives of Purusa are either bhoga E 
or apavarga. Tam experiencing’ and ‘I am liberated’ — these 4. 
two sensations are ascribed to the ‘I’. Therefore the latter is ī 
grahītā or receiver of the aims or needs of Purusa. These are. & 
again revealed to Purusa (even ‘I am’ is seen or known). % 
Therefore the real root of bhoga and apavarga is the $ 
unchanging Seer Purusa. i 
H 


Divisions of creation i 


We have discussed all the acts or modifications of linga. We 
now categorize such acts or creation or evolution as follows. 
Karika 46 says on this: 


Ue uerit festes qfi fragmen: | i 

IOTI ĀTI V VER VSNL YE di SS 
These (previously stated) eight types of modification of 
buddhi e.g. dharma, jūāna etc. are called pratyayasarga 
(pratyaya = buddhi or the three internal Organs; sarga- 
creation or created object. Creation or created matter 
derived from buddhi are pratyayasarga). These may be 
categorized into four classes viz. viparyaya, asakti, tusti 
and siddhi. These can have fifty minor modifications in "qr 
all, arising out of disequilibrium of the gunas and E 
resulting suppression-dominance of one over the other | 
seven. 46. 


We have stated that ‘all aims of Purusa are ascribed to 
buddha’. Such aims of Purusa are listed in karika 37 as follows: 


escape defeat in the war. Yudhisthira lied in the hope of winning 
the war. 


The ture meaning of Hrsikesa is — lord of the organs of 
perception or the Seer Purusa. All the activity of karanas happen 
by His being aware of them. That a person with a separate will 
performs our mental activities for us, is against all direct 
observation, logical inference or scriptural statements. Such 
Slokas from scriptures as quoted above actually proffer the 
following advice to aspirants — one should give up the sense of 
ownership of one's actions and ascribe them to Iévara instead. 
Persons who are steeped in desire and lack any tendency to 
pious deeds derive some solace by interpreting such Slokas 
literally. The other purpose of this sloka may be to goad people 
into 'action' in the form of renunciation of the feeling of 
ownership of one's actions. As the sun is the neutral facilitator 
of vital functions of organisms, so is the Seer Purusa. 


» Seven of the eight modifications of buddhi, i.e. dharma | ilā 
( etc. come under viparyaya, ašakti and tusti. Jnana is a type of 2r. 
siddhi. Here creation does not mean ‘creation at will” but 
separation of kārya (the effect) from kāraņa (the cause). The 
fifty distinct pratyayasargas are given in kārikā 47: 
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Viparyaya (false knowledge) is of five types. Asakti, which i 

is infirmity of the karanas, is of twenty-eight kinds. Tusti 
(complacency) is of nine types and siddhi (attainment) is € 
of eight kinds. These make up the fifty types of © 


pratyayasarga. The details are enumerated below. 47. 


Types of Viparyaya (false knowledge) 


derratspfatt Set a qsrfereit ASAE: i 
CPT SETS AM IATA: 11 we I 


The five viparyayas are tamas (avidyā), moha (asmitā), H 


mahāmoha (rāga), tāmisra (dvesa) and andhatāmisra 


(abhinivesa). Tamas or avidyā is identification of non-self “# | 


as Self. Itis of eight kinds i.e. identification of eight non- 
self entities viz. avyakta, mahat, ahamkāra and the five 
tanmātras, as Self. Getting stuck in undesired states such 
as prakrtilaya (state of merger into prakrti) comes from 
such false identification. 48. 


Asmità is identification of Seer with ‘seeing’, and is a form of Šī 


avidyà itself. It is the identification of buddhi (I-sense, mind 
and the five organs of perception, being parts of buddhi, are 
also cognitive powers like the latter) with Seer Purusa. 


Raga or mahamoha is of ten kinds. These are attachmets 
to sights, smells, sounds, tastes, and thermal sensations which 
give pleasure. Likewise for their celestial counterparts. 


Tamisra or dvesais of eighteen kinds. These are aversions 


felt in respect of five sensations generated by the bhūtas X 
(sound etc.) which bring sorrow and are related to a 
happenings in this world (there can be no sorrow in heavenly * 


sounds, sights etc. as in rāga or mahāmoha), five similar ones 
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related to hellish states, and forms.of anger (dvesa) arising out 
of non-attainment of the eight kinds of supernormal powers 
(aņimā or minuteness etc. listed in Yoga-sūtra 3.45). Usual 
commentaries differ on these enumeration, neither were they 
followed in the present work. | 


Andhatamisra of abhiniveša (fear of mortality) are 


i eighteen in kinds. These are aspects of fear of losing ten kinds 
| of sources of happiness and eight kinds of supernormal 


powers referred to above. 


Types of Asakti (infirmity) 


Twenty-eight types of ašakti (disability) are infirmity of 
the eleven indriyas and seventeen kinds of damage 
(disequilibrium) to buddhi. The latter are nothing but 
non-attainment of the desired modifications of buddhi 
viz. nine types. of tusti (complacency) and eight types of 
siddhi (attainment). These also signify reduction in 
knowing or awareness. 49. 


The asaktis from debility of the tndriyas are enumerated as 
follows — deafness, kusthitā (the leprous state), blindness, 


F speech impairment, inability to smell properly, dumbness, 
E 1 inability to move the arms, lameness, intussuception, 
$ Impotence and mental disabilities such as dementia etc. 

; Types of Tusti ( complacency) 


. The different types of tusti and siddhi are discussed next. The 


nine types of tusti are as follows: 
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Prakrti (something derived from prakrti), upadana E 
(constituent), kāla (time) and bhāgya (fate) are the four X 


(internal) tustis and detachment from five external 
bhūtas are the five external tustis. These are the nine 
types of tustis (complacency). 50. 


Tusti means being content with whatever little renunciation 
one may have achieved in the path of liberation. Renunciation 
being the only source of contentment, this implies a false 
feeling of contentment while traversing the path of liberation, 


arising from lack of proper understanding of the path, and . b 


from indifferent partial renunciation. Such tusti leads to 
slackening of effort. These are further explained below: 


1) Prakrti-tusti means remaining satisfied with the wrong 


notion that renunciation of only derivatives of prakrti E 


i.e. confined to external affairs (without knowledge of 
Purusa) can lead to the ultimate goal. 


2) Upādāna-tusti means the erroneous notion of those 
who remain satisfied with assuming external objects 
in the path of liberation e.g. danda (staff), kamandalu 
(water bowl) etc. associated with the image of a true 
mendicant, and renunciation of certain external 
matters, think that they will thereby achieve 
liberation, and thus refrain from efforts towards 
discriminative enlightenment. Men donning the garb 
of sannyāsins with no knowledge of its import are 
frequently seen. 


3)  Kala-tusti implies feeling satisfied with the notion that | 


liberation will come in time and thus refraining from 
putting in efforts in Yogic practices. 

Trees flower and fruits ripen in time. That is, time 
leads to development of all objects, and therefore 
living beings naturally evolve towards liberation. Such 
erroneous notion is kāla-tusti. 


No organism ever progresses in the path of liberation 
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with time, which comes only with strenuous efforts. 
Without such efforts, human beings shall remain 
forever within the cycle of birth and death i.e. bound 
to the physical world, and shall never make any 
progress towards liberation. Had every human being 
and the trees, creepers and all such organisms 
endowed with gross forms, been progressing towards 
liberation since eternity, they would surely have 
crossed the last milestone and become liberated by 
now. But we hardly perceive any trace of liberation in 
them, they only show signs of involvement in worldly 
affairs. The path of liberation is not endless. Had all 
beings been proceeding in that path since eternity 
(whether crawling or running along it) they would 
have completed it by now. Therefore kāla-tusti 
pertains to those who remain satisfied with the false 
notion that ‘time liberates all”. 


4) Bhagya-tustirefers to the wrong idea that liberation isa 
matter of fate or luck, and not from one's own efforts. 
We see people who believe in this notion and do not 
put in any effort towards liberation. Such people have 
been there at all times. They believe that liberation will 
come to them at one time or another when it is fated, 
and not otherwise. Such is bhagya-tusti. 


E! These four types of feelings arise from wrong (internal) 
$. notions and hence are called internal tustis. 


Tusti that comes from renunciation of external matters 


.$ are gross or external tusti. Such renunciation in turn arises 
«4. out of seeing the five problems associated with external 
# matters viz. acquisition, maintenance, decay, attachment and 
4 injuriousness. The first external tusti is the detachment that 
_£ arises from seeing that external objects have to be acquired, 
3 which is problematic. The second one is renunciation on 
| seeing that they must be maintained, and so on. Such 
| renunciations constitute only a fragment of the entire 
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practice of liberation, which calls for a much higher form of 


renunciation. 


People who are satisfied with the nine types of false ik: 
notions listed above do not advance in the path of liberation. E s 


Such tustis are also named as ambha, salila, megha, vrsti, sutama, 


para, sunetra, nārīka and anuttamambha. Vacaspati Mišra : 


invoked somewhat different names for them. 


Types of Siddhi (attainment) 


Next is discussed the eight types of siddhi (attainment): 


HE: VST SAT J: TAMAS: ATA: 1 
ara fagatsst fs: gatsgvrtafāmm: u «s n 


Uha, sabda, adhyayana, cessation of three kinds of sorrow E: ” gods, paitra*, gandharvas, yaksas, rāksasas and pisacas. The five 


— internal, accidental and caused by other living beings, 4 | 


acquisition of suhrit true friend and dana are the eight 


tusti prevent siddhi. 51. 


Uha means inborn ability ie. obtained from previous 
samskāra to understand the science of liberation. It is also 


called ‘tara’. Similar understanding derived from listening oT 
to another person's words is the siddhi called sabda or Č 


‘sutara’. Understanding that arises from one's own studies 


is the siddhi called adhyayana or ‘taratara’. Suhritprapti or $ 
‘ramyaka’ is the fourth siddhi, which signifies obtaining a | 
guru or a co-disciple or any other person who may help in $ 


the path to liberation. When the three types of sorrow are 
conquered by spiritual practices, the siddhi of 


trividhaduhkhāvighāta or the collective of pramoda, pramudita. d 
and pramodamāna (their separate names) is acquired. The % 


final or the eighth siddhi, called dāna or sadàpramudita is 
the purest form of siddhi the other name of which is 
viveka-khyati (discriminative enlightenment). 
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- Bhautika-sarga (Bodies of living beings) 


“4” We have shown distinctly the classification of two types of 
pratyaya-sarga viz. bhava and linga. Next we discuss creation 
- and categorization of bodies of orgnisms. 


sTgferenedt dente rer Tyr UZ erae i 
maaana: ATT fra: un: ou uad 
Divine body-forms are of eight kinds, tiryaka bodies are 


of five types and human form is one. These are the 
various types of bodies of beings. 53. 


The eight kinds of divine origin are viz. brahma, prajapatya, 
andra, paitra, gāndharva, yāksa, rāksasa, paišāca, i.e. akin 
respectively to Brahman, Hiranyagarbha, Indra or the king of 


liryaka" origins are animal, deer, birds, reptiles and trees. These 


: Jh; i 4 and human beings constitute the fourteen types of creation by 
kinds of siddhi. The other three categories of derivatives $ : 


of buddhi mentioned in kārikā 46 viz. viparyaya, asaktiand 1 


bhütas. Even though the divine forms are tenuous i.e. astral, 
they are made up of the five gross bhütas. This has been stated 
before. Without a body made up of the bhūtas, there can be no 
experience of pleasure or pain and no fresh action. 


Divisions of creation based on the Guņas 


Of them (the created beings), upper or divine ones are 
predominantly sāttvika, middle or human beings are 
mainly rājasika and lower or tiryaka creation is mainly 


* Paitra (paternal) forms are assumed by those human beings whose 
karma brings them to heaven after death. 

* Instead of making a distinction between animals and deer, a better 
classification would be animals, birds, reptiles, insects and trees. 
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full of tamas. All kinds of bodies, from the Brahman to i D. | l 
stamba (the tiny grass) are included in one or other of 4 
these classifications of physically created bodies bhautika- E. 


sarga. 54. 


Synopsis of the classes of created matter 


We briefly reiterate the various classes of sarga or created `} 
matter. These are of two kinds, pratyaya-sarga and tanmātra-. F 


sarga. 


1) Pratyaya-sarga is again of two types — linga and bhava. 
Linga = karana held together by tanmātras, bhāvas are £ 


actions of such karaņas. The latter are of eight kinds 
viz. dharma, jūāna, vairāgya, aisvarja and adharma, 
ajūāna, avairāgya and anaisvarya. These are also called 
bhāvas based on karaņas. Bhāvas are again of fifty types 
viz. five types of viparyaya, twenty-eight types of asakti, 
nine types of tusti and eight types of siddhi. 

The five types of viparyaya = avidyà (or tamas), asmitā 
(or mohā), rāga (or mahāmoha), dvesa (or tāmisra) and 
abhinivesa (or andhatāmisra). | 
Twenty-eight types of ašakti = disability of eleven 


karaņas or indriyas and absence of nine types of tusti 353 


and of eight types of siddhi. 


The nine types of tusti = four types of internal tustis 
viz. prakrti-tusti (or ambha), upadana-tusti (or salila), 
kāla-tusti (or megha), bhāgya-tusti (or vrsti); and five 
types of external tust which are renunciation of 
external matters after seeing five inherent problems 
of the latter (viz. in acquisition, maintenance, 
attainment, decay and unavoidable injury to others) 
these are named pāra, supāra, parapara, anuttamāmbha 
and uitamāmbha. 


The eight types of siddhi = ūha (tara), sabda (sutāra), 
adhyayana (tāratāra), suhnitprapti (ramyaka), cessation 
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of internal sorrow (pramoda), cessation of sorrow 
caused by other beings (pramudita), cessation of 
accidental sorrow (pramodamana) and dana 
(sadapramudita). 


2) Tanmātra-sarga (also called bhautika-sarga) = creation 
emanating from the five tanmātras, covering creations 
derived from both the five gross and the five subtle 
bhūtas or tanmātras e.g. sound and its subtle form etc. 
From bhūtas arise gross external creations, which are 
of two kinds viz. deha (bodies of organisms) and 
prabhūta. Prabhuta = the innumerable inorganic 
objects such as pots, stones etc. Deha or bodies = gross 
(i.e. parental) and astral or subtle (which any living 
being assumes after death till the next birth). 


Subtle bodies (divine and hellish) are of eight types, 
viz. brāhma, prajapatya, aindra, pattra, gandharva, yaksa, 
raksasa and paišāca. 

Gross bodies are of two types = human and tiryaka. 
Human body is of one type only. Tiryaka (stationary 
and non-stationary) bodies are of five kinds viz. 
animals, birds, reptiles, insects and trees. Only the last 
named is stationary. 

Bhava of bodies = karmāšaya or latency of the being’s 
past actions which leads one from the womb,.embryo, 
aging, death, flesh, and sinews etc. These depend on 
one's past actions. 


Result of creation — sorrow 


Samkhya-karikà started with the question (karika 1) — How 
can sorrows be eliminated ? The answer given was (kārikā 2) 
—Knowledge of three entities — the manifest, the 


unmanifest and the Knower leads to cessation of sorrow. So 
far, the three entities have been discussed in terms of their 


characteristics, action and subdivisions, based on scriptural 


ERES 
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ee as 


evidence and logical inference. Let us now discuss why and 
how all this leads to emancipation from sorrow. 


AA SRTHUTen gad urgtfer dat: eu: i 
Rigens TE WAT us N 


On assuming any of the bodies enumerated above (i.e. 
once He is born), conscious Purusa has to experience 
sorrow from aging and death. This is apart from sorrow 
from other causes and is inevitable until the linga ceases 
to exist. 55. | 


Thus both types of creation, pratyaya-sarga and bhautika-sarga, 
are naturally painful. The manifest — all that is seen — is 
created from prakrti and Purusa. The manifest develops in 
three distinct kinds of modifications viz. linga (i.e. buddhi 
etc.), body or šarīra and visaya or external objects. These give 
rise to three types of experience viz. happiness, sorrow and 
stupefaction. However, happiness is transient while SOrrow 
from aging and death are inevitable. Therefore creation 
naturally implies sorrow. 

Buddhi etc. are unconscious and sorrow actually resides 
in them. When such buddhi is witnessed by Purusa, sorrow is 
perceived. Experience of sorrow by Purusa is nothing but such 
witnessing of sorrow in buddhi by Cit-only Seer Purusa. As long 
as linga (i.e. buddhi etc.) remains, such perception of sorrow is 
inevitable. Therefore experience of sorrow is inevitable until 
the linga is dissolved i.e. ceases to exist. 


How Linga ceases to exist 


The means of dissolution of linga is described as follows: 
IT wena: i 
QUT d &3 ll 


Of the eight bhāvas or modifications of buddhi discussed 
before, seven viz. dharma etc. are used by prakrti to make 
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itself bound. Jñāna as  viveka or discriminative 
enlightenment is the only form of buddhi by which it 
releases itself. Prakrti performs these two acts as 
purusārtha (i.e. for Purusa), that is for the witnessing of 
Purusa. 63. 


Rūpa literally means form. Here it means bhāva or 


-$ modification of buddhi. 


ATA aa Ae ga infu Gah ag i 
Gata erra ga a an ARA: 1 62 11 


(Who it is that is actually liberated by the viveka or dis- 
criminative enlightenment) mentioned above? Though it 
is usually felt that ‘Purusa is liberated’ but how can 
eternally liberated Purusa be ‘liberated’ afresh? Modifi- 
cations or changes and sorrow remain in prakrti. As these 
are revealed because of Purusa, these are ascribed to Him. 
Actually, it is buddhi which is liberated or ceases to exist, 
thereby making Purusa as only Himself i.e. the state of 
kaivalya. Here cessation and liberation from sorrow are 
one and the same, for sorrow and the nature of buddhi are 
inseparable.) This is stated in this kārikā, which does not 
talk of any Purusa being bound, liberated or born again. 
The latter are the modifications of prakrti which can 
generate and sustain many forms and entities. 62. 


1 l Practice of Viveka or discriminative enlightenment 


Ue mamaras RA «t À msgfirrufisren i 
afda KATE ATT d & I 


Knowledge that is pure, boundless, and pertains only to 
Purusa, can be obtained by the following practice. Purusa 
must be considered as freed of three of its adjuncts — 
'me-mine' feeling such as ‘this is mine’, ‘that is mine’ etc., 
ahamkāra or I-sense i.e. feeling such as ‘I am thus’ etc., 
buddhi (pure I-sense) that is asmi or I-only feeling. 64. 
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In other words, the true path of liberation lies in the F 
following three kinds of practice. One must practise on the E! 
feeling that "I do not possess anything’ or that ‘I do not need %. 
anything' (na me). Then, one must practise withdrawal of g 


concentrate on the feeling that ‘I’ in its purest sense, i.e, 


Purusa, is not even the knower of the subtlest penae 


beyond the empiric pure I-sense (na asmi) vide Appendix B. 


enlightenment thus arises, leading to termination of liùga. 


We next discuss the proper methodology of the practice d 


from Yoga Philosophy of Pataūjali. 


Karma-yoga and Jnana-yoga 


Iwo types of Yoga are commonly referred to. Of these, 


kriya-yoga or karma-yoga is tapas (devotional austerity), E 

svādhyāya (regular reading from the scriptures, chanting of 3i 
mantras etc.) and Isvara-pranidhàna (devotion to God). As : 1 
explained in Yoga-sütra 2.1, these are the means by which E Ds h j ie 
samadhi may be attained. Once one has become adept at # ASCE DOSE ME: 
samadhi, concentration must be focused on Purusa principle. 


This is the essence of kriyā-yoga. Yoga-sūtra 1.29 says — ‘From 


Īsvara-praņidhāna comes realization of the individual Self rn 
and the obstacles are removed.’ In his commentary on the | 
sutra Vyasa says, ‘As God is pure (free from both sin and * 
piety), blissful (free from afflictions), isolated (free from . 
buddhi etc.) and thus an unencumbered Being, so is Purusa, 


the reflector of buddhi of the devotee. Tlfis is how the E 
individual Self is realized.' 
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Jnana-yoga on the other hand is the direct realization of 
Purusa through samprajūāna (pure and absolute knowledge) 


obtained from meditation on grahya (the ‘seen’), grahana 
l , i i i i A €* (instruments of perception) and grahita (the Knower). This is 
identification with one's non-self adjuncts such as 'I am, not. described in the Katha Upanisad 1.3.13 — ‘The wise man by 
even this body and the senses’ (na aham). F inally, one must *. 


inhibiting (even mental) speech should retreat to and stay 


Hw spechless at the speech centre of the brain and mind. Then by 

^& guietening voluntary and involuntary actions of the mind he 
d. should stay in the cognitive element, the knowing self or I- 

Visuddha = sans false knowledge. Aparisesa = the ultimate X sense. Quietening further by practice he should remain in his 

state of knowledge, when all that is knowable has been EC 

known. Purusa, the true Self, is bereft of all possible aj E 

like one's body, mind, even the purest sense of ‘I am’. Kevala $ 


pure I-sense, which is knowing par excellence. After that by 


‘shunning all phenomenal knowing he should realize his 
4 metemperic or true Self i.e. Purusa'. Grāhya is all that 1s 
= Purusa divested of the three false attributes referred to +4 indicated by the word ‘me’ (literally means: mine, but covers 
above, remaining only in Himself. Viveka or discriminative $ everything commonly referred to as ‘I’, ‘me’ or 'mine'). Aham 
“or Lsense or jüàna ātmā is the principal grahama to be 


meditated upon and grahità is nothing other than asmi or ‘I- 


am' or pure I-sense. These must be realized through samadhi 
(concentration), and then Purusa, who is the immutable 


3 . witness, above or beyond even the pure I-sense, is realized by 
$ viveka or discriminative enlightenment. Such is the practice 
of jnana-yoga. In terms of the results, kriyā-yoga and jūāna-yoga 


are the same, as pointed out in Gita 5.5 — ‘Followers of 
Sārnkhya (i.e. Jūāna-yogins) and Yoga (ie. Kriyā-yogins) 
attain the same goal. He who considers the two as integrated 


Further details of jiāna-yoga and its practice as given in 


a Yoga philosophy are as follows : 


Grahītā is buddhi resembling the Seer. This is asmīti-mātra 


. when only ‘I am the knower’ remains in the awareness i.e. 
when pure I-sense becomes, like Purusa, (as if) knowing only 
ik. itself. Grahana means those instruments of reception through 
ER which the knowable becomes known. These are ahamkara (1- 
J sense), mind, senses of action and cognition and the five 


| prāņas. Because it is not the Seer but very much like the latter, 


atn f 


m = ne mm mmm tās 
mm 
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S um Us eus DUCI a ee En : 
grahità is also a kind of grahana, as it is the conjunction of drk- E 
Sakit and daršana-šakti, respectively the apperception of Self : 
and ordinary perceptiions, vide Yoga-sūtra 2.6. As a result, - 


one’s ego or I-sense and all indriyas under it are grahana; and 
all that is felt as ‘mine’ or ‘my’ (and different from oneself) 
such as sight, smell, hearing, taste and touch, are grahya. 


Even though grāhya are modifications of mind, they arise 


from external stimuli and hence are felt as external to mind. Z. 
t touch and sight. A continuous unstruck sound is the best 
form of sound to meditate on. Among tactile objects of 


my mind. The common characteristic of grāhya is association % meditation, the primary one is an internal upward moving 


For example, objects seen or heard in dreams, even though 
happening inside my mind, are felt as 'mine' or external to 


with space, i.e. possessing length, breadth and height. 


Grahana by nature is not spatial, but spans time as 
sequence of action. Grahītā that is I-only is infinitesimal and 
naturally not spatial according to the Sruti, eso’ anurātmā cetasā 
veditavyah. Paüncasikha says the same thing — By reflective 
meditation on one's self in its pure atomic form dawns the 
knowledge of ‘I am’. It is called sattamatra-atma (I that only is) 
or mahān-ātmā (the great self or the sublime I). Actually, 
awareness and existence are the same thing, hence ‘only is’ 
means the root of all existence or I-only sense. Such only- 
existent or pure I-only awareness is called mahān-ātmā or 
mahat-tattva or buddhi-tattua or ātma-samvid. It is by nature 
minute or awareness sans spaciousness. But since it is the 
knower of all knowables and because it cannot be put within 
limits, it is boundless or infinite. Infinite, not because it spans 
infinite space but because there is no second object to limit its 
existence. I-sense is limited by limited knowledge or ahamkara 
as ‘I am the knower of this’ or ‘I am knowing that’ etc. On the 
other hand, as the modification of grahītā is very little it goes 
unseen and pure I-sense appears as not temporal — although 
it is not completely outside the reach or ambit of time. 


The gràhya aspects of instruments of action are also 
spatial, as in going from one place to another it covers some 
space. The gràhya aspect of the pranas is also spatial as in 
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bodily feeling and has an accompanying sense of space. Thus 


 grahītā, grahana and grāhya are three facets of one's citta 


(mind / antahkaraņa). One is like a seer and is called grahita, 


7T. one is like ‘seen’ or grahya and is external to the seer, and the 


other is intermediate or grahana or conjunction between the 


seer and seen and is like action as succession of their contacts 


with breaks in between. 


Meditation on grāhya must primarily involve sound, 


feeling of happiness along the spinal cord. Chief among the 
visual means is effulgent space. 


The primary meditation on grahana is the agglutinated 
happy sensation from quiescence of all the organs — pranas, 
indriyas of cognition and action, and mind. To hold on to the 
happy feeling ensuing from quietenting the action of speech 
through discarding the knowables (as in the Katha Upanisad 
1.3. 13) with the limbs kept inactive and still, is the best form 
of meditation. The action of prāņas is mainly inhalation and 
exhalation. Meditation on the accompanying internal feeling 
by remaining aware of the process of breathing is the best 
form of meditation on prāņas. 


Mind is full of volitions. Therefore keeping the mind 


Fa from willing leads to a happy sensation. Meditation on that 


sensation is the best form of meditation on grahana of mind. 
Ahamkara or l-sense is nothing but ‘I’ feeling becoming 
active. Keeping its activity confined to ‘I am knowing myself’ 


is the highest form of meditation on grahana of I-sense. It is 


also called jñāna-ātmā and its meditation can be practised 
through recollection of awareness of self. 

| When such recollection continues undisturbed and 
when the feeling 'I am' remains, the same meditation can be 
reckoned to have matured into meditation on pure 'I-sense' 
or grahītā. 
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Forming true conceptions of grahītā and grahana is 


impossible at the beginning. These get mixed with grāhya. For 


example, when one tries to meditate on the grahana indriya, . * p 
i * and realization that may ensue from it. For example, 


later, and gradually does one attain a steady happy sensation ** realization by dhāraņā tells us that I-sense or jūāna-ātmā and 


first a feeling of space envelops the seat of the indriya. Only 


of quiescence in the seat of the indriya which is its true 
meditation. That is why in  Yoga-sütra 
meditations are referred to as sānanda-samādhi or samādhi 
accompanied by happiness. For the same reason, attempts at 


meditation on jūāna-ātmā must initially include the accom- 


panying effulgence at specific locations in the body. After 
long practice, when such aids become unnecessary, true 
meditation of jūāna-ātmā results. Similarly, meditation on 
grahità must begin with 'I only' feeling in infinite space Or 
internal effulgence (as in Mundaka Upanisad 3.1.49); slowly, 
the effulgence, spatial extent etc. have to be discarded. At 
first, mind keeps vacillating — towards grahya such as 
effulgence etc. on one hand, and towards grahaņa on the 
other . Only practice purifies such meditation." 


Realization 


Realization from meditation can also be of three types. 


Realization means direct apprehension of grāhya or staying in - E 
the direct awareness of grahana or of grahītā. The realization . $ 


of prakrti or Purusa, which are beyond mind, is different. It 
means going to such a state, where nothing else remains 


be reģlīzed by stopping all modifications of mind. 


Next, three stages of realization are described — 
that obtained from dhāraņā (steady ideation), that from 


dhyana (meditation) and that from samādhi (concentration). 1 
The first one, dhāraņā is understanding logically to the % 


* These are described in detail in the author's ' Yoga philosophy of 
Patanjali with Bhasvati', under Allied Topics A, D and E. 


(1.17), such E 
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extent possible through proofs and evidence, and then 


$ conceiving it as much as possible in a quiet mind. One can 


thus become sure of the nature and results of Yogic practices 


pure I-sense or mahān ātmā do exist, and so do other 


` categories discussed in Yoga scriptures. Siddhi or supernormal 
power does not come at this stage or, if at all, comes rarely, in 


small glimpses of foreknowledge of the future etc. Realization 


' from dhyàna enables keeping the object of meditation 
Æ steadfastly for some time in mind. This may lead to greater 
à conviction and enhanced siddhi (associated powers etc.). 


Realization from samādhi involves perfect awareness and 
greatly developed siddhi or powers etc. However, this is 


a extremely difficult and rarely attained. 


Needless to mention that such realizations dawn only 


$ after long and patient practice (without any break) with 


perseverance and rational cogitation. These get assimilated 


E: | only very slowly and one can become adept only after very 
4 long practice. Disturbances such as false and misleading 


visions do not come if one keeps in mind all the 


"€ characteristics of these properly. 


When long practice imparts awareness of grahità etc. in 
mind permanently i.e. when the mind is always full of such 
awareness and meditates on them, such a state is called 


xs J samāpatti (engrossment). Of course it happens only in a mind 


except one of these two principles. Therefore these have to T which is in ekāgrabhūmi (one-pointed state). Even samāpatti 


" " " 5 * E 
has distinctions such as savitarka and  savicara — 


X. engrossment with words on gross and subtle objects 
GEO respectively. Samskāras or latencies of modifications in mind 
X. have to be eroded through such samāpattis. When ultimately 
$ mind becomes permanently niruddha (arrested) that is the 


* vide author's ‘Yoga philosophy of Patanjali with Bhasvati’ (Yoga- 
sütra 1.41) 
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state of kaivalya when only the Seer Purusa remains. Such aj X 


state is beyond meditation. Thus Jūāna-yoga ultimately leads 3. other than the meaning of the entire Sastitantra, 
to kaivalya. TAE S divested of unnecessary tales and references to other 


philosophies. 72. 
The origin of the Philosophy of Liberation 


We next take up what the kārikās have to say on the origin of : 
this philosophy (Sāmkhya-yoga). | 


Teada Tet wenfülurr vane i 
Rereqeaferureranfbresat am sparen I'&9 


Kaa fermi GPa Saure weet | 
AT vfum da a agen epe eror u 90 Il 


This esoteric and occult knowledge of Purusa was first E 
expounded by the great sage Kapila. The origin, «= 
: l : gin, X ; : : f 
maintenance and dissolution of all the bhütas (created 3 4 Another saitā of this body of knowledge dá Sastitantra, a 1 
contains discussion on and description of sixty (sasti) 


matter) has been discussed here. This sacred knowledge E l ; i : 
Of prime importance was narrated by Kapila to n 1 different topics. These are described in the Rājavārtika 


disciple Asuri out of compassion. Āsuri then related it ; 9 mentary of Bhojaraja as follows: | 
to his disciple Paficasikha, who spread this Sastitantra far The ten fundamental (maulika) subjects or topics (artha, 


and wide. 69, 70. $ visaya) are: 


E! I) existence of pradhāna 


RTS SVEN TT daer: i T 2) uniqueness of pradhana 
ataeardafaar aafanra TTT lt 99 H ER 3) pradhana serving as object of bhoga and apavarga (of 


This opus, even though divested of tales and the views of 
other philosophies and hence made concise, contains 
the essence of Sastitantra. As a small mirror can reflect a 
large object, so the entire Sastitantra has been reflected 
in this concise book. 73. 


Sastitantra 


i: 4 Purusa) 
I$varakrsna, of exalted mind, realized the veracity of. "X = 
these Samkhya principles which had been handed down He 4) distinction between Purusa and pradhāna 
through the chain of disciples, and then composed these | 5) activity of Pradhàna due to the Other i.e. Purusa 
verses (āryās) with them. 71. 4 . 6) multiplicity of Purusa 

+ 7) separation of Purusa from pradhāna or liberation 


aa fact Asise: PCT VĒTRU | 8) conjunction of pradhāna with Purusa or creation 
aena: wveraferafstarenfu t 2 1 d 9) dissolution of manifest matter into pradhana during 
a apocalypse 


The meaning contained in these seventy āryās is nothing 
10) non-activity of Purusa 
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| These ten subjects, together with five types of viparyayas, A 
iisu dā of tustis, twenty-eight types of ašakti and eight = 
sīddhis, make up the sixty topics from which the above name = a 


derives. As Sarnkhya deals with these sixty topics, it is called 
Sastitantra. 


Imageries in Samkhya-karikas A 
Samkhya | 
The meaning of the term Samkhya as given in Mahabharata, is - a 
ufeqwuferrames tater Faq UTS STAI: dU I ES 
Geared cat wart: VETTET t 4 i EN 
All acts of appearances of derivatives of prakrti, from | P 


mahat to the gross bhūtas, are for the liberation of 
individual Purusas although it appears to serve the 


Samkhyām prakurvate yasmāt prakrtinca pracaksate 
Tattvāni ca caturvimšat tena Sāmkhyam prakirtitam. 


As this philosophy has maintained its principles to a 
numerical frame and as it explains these principles 
successfully, it is called Samkhya (derived from the word 
samkhyà meaning number). 


interests of prakrti. Such acts of creation are really for the | caku | 
other i.e. for the individual Purusa. 56. | ils 
As flow of milk in mammals is involuntary and instinctive E 
in mothers, so is the tendency of pradhàna to mutate for ds | 
 theliberation (and also for the experience) of Purusa. 57. gi ut 


GO In other words, pradhana is not motivated in this manner E 
a - by its own wish or by the desire of some other entity but by its Ds 
_# own active or mutative principle latent in itself. Volition arises i 
A from the conjunction of pradhāna and Purusa and thus cannot m 
be the cause of activity of the former. The ‘seer only’ Purusa is 
3& without any desire. Hence the tendency of pradhana towards 
"& action is initiated by the witnessing of Purusa. This propensity 
4 of pradhāna is akin to the apparent inclination to action of 
* insensate entities such as wind. The end point or final goal of 
3 this tendency is to complete the bhoga of Purusa and then to 
āj His liberation apavarga. One may adopt the simile in toto and p" 
3 claim that milk secretion is due to consciousness of the living 


Id TAG AURA uat Sad ad Mi al I a M APA a t e is 
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being (mother). The answer is this is: motivation of pradhāna X. 


is only due to its being the seat of conscious Purusa. 


WO Wer GPU chacaref aer vremqear i 
Atavus TE: mt: 1 22 1 


Creation is meant for the liberation of Purusa as also for . 
His witnessing pradhāna. In other words, apavarga and. i. 
bhoga are both acts arising from conjunction of Puruga 3 — 


and prakrti, and such union leads to creation. 21. 


This is like coming together of two persons, one lame and $" 
the other blind. As the story goes, a lame person met a blind E 
man in a forest. Both were unable to come out of the forest to 4 EF 
human habitation and were thus helpless individually. By & 
uniting their minds they hit upon a solution whereby the lame €. 
person was carried on the shoulder of the blind and thus they -$ 
could both come out of the forest to the township. This is : 3 individual while Purusa, being without guņas is like the petty 


similar to the conjunction of inactive Seer P urusa and active P >. little man who only accepts favours but does nothing in return. 


unconscious frakrti. Some cite this simile as an example and $ 
are misled into wandering how Purusa may be guiding prakni $- 


as the lame person guides the blind. Such observations do not 
merit serious consideration. A beautiful face is often 
compared with the moon, but it would be foolish to look for 
the imprint of a deer on the face. (Legend has it that the dark 


recesses on the moon's surface are an imprint of a deer, a -& 
synonym of the mrganka, one who bears the mark of the deer) * 


4 a: oe. Ke 


| read fenem werde iren: | 
Weser aane vada qgasmmu uuo u 


As human beings are goaded into action to satisfy their F 
curiosity, so is the unmanifest propelled to action for $ 


liberation of Purusa. 58. 


This simile should not be construed to mean that prakrti d 


possesses inquisitiveness like curiosity in men which sets in 
motion the chain of thoughts in their minds. No conscious 
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_ effort on its part precedes the involvement of prakrti in the act 
‘of creation which is involuntary. 


IE GP Pade «dent «rem ATG i 
GE AATSSAIT wena fatrada venter: t 9 un 


As a dancer goes behind the curtains after a show, 


similarly prakrti hides itself i.e. becomes unmanifest 
having revealed itself after bhoga and liberation. 59. 


Prakrti which is endowed with gunas, helps Purusa (who is 
devoid of gunas and exists not for any other entity but for 
Himself) attain His goal without any benefit to itself. 60. 


Such efforts of prakrti are like the benevolence ofa selfless 


V: GAR T fanfara 3 nRa i 
ur qgrsertfe gi aAa GET N 4% tt 


It seems to me, nothing is more delicate than prakrti. This 
is because once seen, never again does it appear before 
the same Purusa. Prakrti is seen by one only after one has 
accomplished the objectives, bhoga and apavarga. Hence 
there being no further cause for it to appear before that 
being, prakrti becomes unmanifest to him for ever. 61. 


CICS: ll ak ll 


Prakrti leads to liberation through discriminative 
enlightenment and hence becomes detached from the 
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other seven kinds of forms of mind viz. merit and: 
demerit, detachment and attachment, supremacy and 
subservience, and nescience. The Seer Purusa observes 
prakrti with the detachment of a neutral witness. 65. | 


GET MAI URI GaSe | 
wife is aer: Kari mfg wer ss 


(prakrti) desist from further activity. Afterwards even 


after coming together of the two, no further evolution .& 


ensues from absence of necessity. 66. 


as viveka is a form of awareness or knowledge. During viveka, 
there is the feeling 'I am knowing' and hence conjunction 
exists. But because of utter disregard of experience or bhoga, 
that conjunction cannot lead to further evolution. The 
process of evolution or creation is thus gradually reduced. 
Another simile for that state is ‘fried seed’. As a fried seed 
looks like an ordinary one but does not germinate, so during 
viveka, conjunction does not lead to creation because of the 
presence of detachment. 


. i ' | 
fagta teenaged eren uia ATÂT: it gv t 


When mind is taken over by discriminative enlighten- 
ment (viveka), there is no desire to sustain for the seven 
other modifications iterated earlier. Hence they cease to 


B. ug 
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operate. The Yogin lives for a while like a wheel turning 
on its momentum. 67. 


The desire to act arises from corresponding latent 


+ impressions which in turn leads to action; willingness itself is 
= a preparatory activity of the mind. When viveka takes hold of 
. the mind, it can no longer will or desire. Thus the root of 

desire, its latent impressions, are destroyed. Hence actions 
= | arising from desire are also destroyed. Then the gross body, a 
Realizing ‘I have seen’, one (Purusa) becomes detached “= 
and the thought ‘I have been seen’ makes another entity | ķā decays. This is because the body cannot exist without wilful 
- acts (e.g. eating etc.). This is like a fire which, in the absence 


of new firewood, burns out the wood fed previously and then 


result of previous actions*, functions for a while and then 


gets extinguished. No new mental activity arises in that state as 


This simile personifies Purusa and prakrti as two separate 3 all previous latent impressions of such action have been 


beings. What happens at the time of discriminative enlighten- Ej 
ment'(vtveka) is this. All experience (bhoga) is perceived to be $ 
sorrowful which leads to para-vairagya or ultimate detachment $. 
— that is the ultimate abjuration of bhoga or experience. But .3- 
even during viveka the conjunction of Purusa and prakrti exists, Ed 


exterminated. But the Yogin, if he so desires, can still instruct 
others by creating a new mind. Such a mind, nirmāņa-citta 
created by one's own desire, can be destroyed in a moment at 


' will. It therefore does not hinder liberation. 


Stopping food intake and total corporeal inactivity bring 
death after a certain number of days. It is like a wheel slowing 
down to a stop, after the torque is withdrawn. Of results of 
past actions, only lifespan continues to be experienced. The 
other type of results e.g. happiness or sorrow do not affect a 
Yogin who has attained liberation. Fresh birth or lifespan will 
not be experienced by him any more. 


A flash of discriminative enlightenment does not mean 


* Some so-called ‘enlightened’ persons are seen to hold on to the 
belief, ‘Iam enlightened and am only experiencing accumulated 
impressions of past actions'. Thinking thus, they wilfully resort to 
all sorts of actions. Result of actions is birth, lifespan and 
experience of pleasure and pain. Previous actions can only yield 
these three types of results. Those ‘enlightened’ persons engaged 
in daily activities on their own volition not only experience 
results of past actions but also continue to perform fresh actions 
of like nature; such persons are, in fact, deluded. 
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that the goal has been reached and one has to continue -& 
practising till discriminative enlightenment becomes the a 
habitual or normal state of mind. That ushers in dharmamegha 3i 
samādhi, a form of concentration which leads to liberation. i 
This is corroborated in Yoga aphorisms. Yoga-sütra 4.27 says. 4 
that through gaps in discriminative enlightenment latent} 
impressions of past actions lead to fresh mental modifications m 
and the following aphorism (4.28) says that these also must be - i 
discarded as klešas. In that stage, the Yogin performs the bare -| 
minimum of actions, only to sustain life, so that discriminative 3 
enlightenment can be made permanent. After that is Y 
achieved, the mind is made eternally quiescent through para- £ 
vatrāgya, the ultimate detachment. Then the body lives on to 4 
suffer only results of past actions and to complete its own  À 
lifespan, like the wheel which keeps turning on its own ; 
momentum for a while. The Yogin achieves liberation at the ` 
end. Kārikā 68 has on this: 


Samkhyatattvaloka 


Revised Translation 


After the body returns to its elements (once discrimin- 
ative enlightenment is made habitual) pradhana 
withdraws from action as all objectives are fulfilled. In 
other words, products of mutation such as buddhi etc. are 4 
dissolved. Then the particular Purusa attains kaivala $ 
(liberation) inevitably and for all times. 68. | 


Mi Laipa NET Ó€—————— aa 
baro Fy ilg ee ti 


Sāmkhyatattvāloka 


Introduction 


Readers with a reasonable knowledge of Sanskrit may not 
have much problem in following the treatise. The introduc- 
tory remarks are mainly for readers who are not familiar with 
the methodology and terminology of Indian philosophy of 
liberation. 

The concept of the three gunas is about the most 
difficult thing to grasp in Samkhya and it is essential to have a 
clear understanding of what they really are, before proceed- 
ing further. Our apprehension of anything, is invariably 
triggered by some action. Sound that we hear or light that we 
see 1s in essence some vibration which produces a correspon- 
ding activity in our internal system and only then we cognize 
them. Action means mutation or change of state of a thing. 
This applies to all activities, both internal and external. Prof. 
Bigelow holds that ‘force, mass, surface, electricity, 
magnetism etc. are apprehended only during instantaneous 
transfer of energy’. He goes on to say, ‘Energy is the great 
unknown entity, and its existence is recognized only during 
its state of change’ (Popular Astronomy). This is exactly what 
Vyasa has said in his commentary on Yoga-sūtra 4.31— 
Knowledge (of anything) ‘becomes comprehensible when 
uncovered by rajas’. That is, our cognition follows the 
uncovering action by rajas or mutability. 


We would request the reader to give up all preconceived 
notions about external objects and look at them with an open 


Ph: E 
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mind as just unknown entities. We have just discussed about 


the existence of mutability in all things, internal and external, - a 


which is the root cause of our apprehending them. This is 
rajas of Sàmkhya and may be termed as the mutative 
principle. Preceding and succeeding all activities is a state 
(brief or long) of no motion or mutation, which may be 
called as the conserved or potential state of energy. Our brain 
is where the process of cognition takes place. Thus in the 
brain (or in the mind for that matter, because according to 
Samkhya both the brain and the mind are in the same 
category, being made up of the three guņas) as in inert 
objects, there exists a potential state which is tamas of 
Sāmkhya and may be called static or conservative principle. 
So congnizance takes place as and when there is transference 
of energy or some change in our store of potential energy in 
the brain. Thus disturbed inertness by mutation produces 
awareness. In the terminology of Sārnkhya this is the 
culmination of tamas i.e. static or conservative principle to 
sattva or sentient principle through the intervention of rajas 
or mutative principle. Thus what we call inert or knowable is 
seen to be derived from the three principles or gunas. Some 
translators, without a proper understanding, have called 
sativa, rajas, and tamas respectively good, indifferent and bad 
which goes completely off the mark. 

Like the elements in chemistry, these three basic 
ingredients of Sarnkhya are to be found in all non-self 
entities, both external objects and one's internal organs, and 
which help explain their features and functions 
appropriately. A feature of sattva, rajas and tamas is that they 
are always together, they cannot be separated. A thing that 
exists at a particular instant in the potential or static state, 
gets shifted to the sentient state via the mutative state. 
Potential state is of two kinds — salinga and alinga, with and 
without a cause i.e. differentiable and indifferentiable. The 
absolute object' i.e. knowable which is indifferentiable 
except in the three gunas, is the unmanifest prakrti of 
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Samkhya. It is also called avyakta (unmanifest), whose 
eguivalent in English would be indiscrete potential entity. 


E When it becomes manifest it is apprehended by its three 
AK. facets — sentient, mutable and static. Western philosophers 
= are aware of the last two states — mutable and static, but 


Sāmkhya adds the sentient state to the two. 
If we analyse the knowable objects we would see that they 


$ are apprehended commonly by three basic traits, viz. sound 


(or audibility), light (or form, i.e. visibility, and smell 


i (olfaction). And among these three, the sentient principle 
3 predominates (as perceivability in sound, the mutative 


principle in light and the static principle in smell. The thermal 
sense of hot and cold stands in between sound and light, while 
taste comes between light and smell. It is as in where red, 
yellow and blue are called primary colours while orange and 


" green are positioned in between. The last two can be easily 


produced by mixing the adjacent primary colours (orange 


P-Bomsedand yellow, and green from yellow and blue). 


Coming to the three sets of organs, the sentient principle 
is the dominant one in sense-organs, the mutative principle in 


| the organs of action and the static principle in the vital 


à energies or the prāņas which sustain all three sets of organs 
j and through them the body as a whole. This classification 
1 would appear logical if we bear in mind that the physical body 
of a being is like potential energy and by the action or 


$ mutation of the muscles are produced cognition, volition etc. 


which are sentient. 
The mind deals with prakhyā (cognition), pravrtti 


EX (conation) and sthiti (latent impression or latency) which are 


the domains respectively of sattva, rajas and tamas. Prakhyā 


Ā again can be divided into five — pramāņa (true knowledge 


a and proof thereof), which again has three subdivisions viz. 
4 pratyaksa or (direct) perception, anumāna or inference and 
gama or transferred cognition i.e. authoritative testimony; 
smrti (recollection); pravrtti-vijūāna (cognition of voluntary 


3. activities i.e. presentation and representation of conative and 
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mutoaesthetic and automatic activities); vikalpa (vague 


ideation based on words without corresponding reality — 


Caveth Read's words ' Conception on the strength of concepts 


representing nothing’ seems to echo the Samkhya concept of 


vikalpa.); and viparyaya (defective cognition i.e. concept 1 


which is contrary to the truth). 


Under pravrtti (conation) are included sarkalpa . X 


(volition), kalbana (imagination), krti (physical conation), 


vikalpana (wandering, as in doubt), and viparyasta cesta 0$ 
s X energies of all organs of a being are but special forms of its 


(misdirected wandering). 


Sthiti is retention i.e. accumulated latent imprints of all m 


past modifications of mind. 


If we switch over from functioning of mind to its 
condition, we would see the gunas there also. An action which 


is just sufficient to make the mind cognize it properly is ”- 


pleasant, over-stimulation causes pain. The same holds good 
as regards physical well-being or illness. When the general 


sensibility of the body is disturbed by an agent like uric acid 3. 


or some microbes, the over-stimulated nerves beget pain. 
Thus in respect of both the body and the mind when the 
sentient principle dominates over the mutative principle 
pleasure is experienced, and when the mutative principle 
prevails over the sentient principle one feels pain. When the 


gets overcome by insentience or numbness, i.e. stupefaction. 


The first of the three internal organs, buddhi or mahat - a 


(pure I- sense) has an abundance of sentient principle. Next 
comes ahamkara (faculty which identifies self with non-self, 
dynamic or mutative ego, or I-sense) which has a key role in 
a being’s knowing process. Knowledge of an external object is 
but an imprint of the non-self entity carried inside by 
incoming afferent impulse (an instance of involvement of the 
mutative principle in generation of knowledge) and stamped 
on the knowing self for onward transmission to the 
recipient.This generates in ahamkāra the concept ‘I am the 
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* knower'*. Likewise the concept 'I am the doer', originating 
again in ahamkāra, causes generation of the outgoing efferent 
` impulse to activate muscles etc. hitherto lying in the tamas- 
-dominated conserved state. For these reasons ahamkara is 
` reckoned as a rajas-dominated organ. The third internal 
` organ is manas, also called hrdaya. lt is the general conservator 
of all energies, more specifically, conservator of samskaras, 
latent impressions of past actions. All actions of different 
"4 parts of the body originate in the mind, and individual 


mental energy. Actions of the internal organs are also of three 
kinds — reception, reflection and retentive action. 

E .. Non-self entities are of two kinds — grahana (subjective 
3E i.e. one's instruments of reception) and grahya (objective i.e. 
* knowables). The subjective instruments of reception exhibit 
% the properties of prakhyā (sensibility), pravrtti (activity) and 


Pu sthiti (retentiveness) in which the dominance of one of the 


ER three gunas is palpable. So also is it in the common qualities 
* of the objective knowables viz. perceptibility, mobility and 


gL inertia. 


When the gunas — sattva, rajas and tamas are in the state 


„4 of equilibrium, knowledge, action etc. can no longer exist. So 
4| there would be no non-self entity to know. So the Knower 


insentient or conservative principle tamas predominates, one 1 then falls back unto Himself and becomes the Knower of Self. 


E .9uch state of Self-knowing-Itself is the Pure Self or 
a Metempiric Consciousness, the Purusa principle of Sārhkhya. 
.3&. Prakrti and Purusa are both indifferentiable, self-existent 
«7 entities, without cause and without beginning. 
ET We hope this brief note would be able to give the reader 
E a clear idea of the gunas. As the properties of any chemical 
EI compound can be logically explained in terms of the basic 
„elements constituting it, so the gunas suffice to explain 
"4 the nature and functioning of the entire gamut of non- 


* It is for this reason that ahamkāra is also called jūana-ātmā 
(knowing self) vide Katha Upanisad 1.3.18. 
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self entities. To put it in the form of chemico-Samkhya 
equations: 


Purusa + 3 sattva + 1 rajas + 1 tamas = buddhi 
Purusa + 1 sattva + 3 rajas + 1 tamas = ahamkāra 


Purusa + 1 sattva + 1 rajas + 3 tamas = manas 


If through such action we succeed in increasing the sattva 


content of our organs, we get the corresponding benefit of 4 
pleasure. And if we can realize our own Self, the One who is. = 


dearest to us, for whose pleasure all our efforts are forever 


mind to peace everlasting. 


Foreword 


We human beings with organs etc. derived out of Purusa. Er P The Samkhya system of thought is believed to have been the 
and prakyti are existing from time immemorial. Eternally : 
existent though we are, yet our organs, internal and external, ` 
are continuously mutating by the action of rajas. We have the © 


power to moderate the mutation through appropriate karma. 3 : 
4 in subsequent works. The names of Paūcašikha, Asuri, 


3 Vārsagaņya, Jaigisavya, Vindhyavāsin, Janaka, Parāšara and 


# earliest attempt at methodical philosophy in ancient India, 
$- but unfortunately the writings of the earlier exponents of the 
X school till the days of Isvara Krsna have totally disappeared, 
4 except in isolated fragments or stray references incorporated 


other ancient teachers, whose teachings in their totality have 
become lost to us, are conseqently almost empty names today. 


directed, it would lead, through permanent dissolution of the 1 The Sāmkhya Kārikās associated with the name of I$vara 


Krsna referred to above and Vyāsya's commentary on 
Pataūijali s Yogasūtras* are probably the only two valuable 
sources of our present knowledge of Sārnkhya. Subsequent 
booklets, e.g. Samkhyapradipa, Sāmkhyasāra, Tattvayāthārthy- 
adipana, etc., may be ignored as lacking in thoroughness, 
consistency and originality. 

In the paucity of Samkhya literature therefore any work 
which claims to rerpresent the system consistently and in an 


1 integral manner is certainly a welcome additon to our 
3 . knowledge. Hence the publication of the following pages 


which have proceeded from the pen of one of the foremost 


4 Sāmkhya teachers of modern India does not, I believe, call for 
4 any special apology. 


1 That Vyāsa's commentary on Yoga-sütras is a mainstay of 
Samkhya was emphasized by the author in many of his writings 
e.g. Bhasvati commentary on Yoga-sütra (1.1), ‘Yoga-vartika 
rightly comments, "Vyāsa's bhāsya is the mainstay of Samkhya and 
other philosophical systems of India.’ 
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Indian philosophical scholarship for his masterly annotations 


on Vyāsa's Commentary on Pataíjali's Yogasūtras — a work ; 


which may be described as a veritable monument of industry, 


erudition and philosophical insight and is the result of years *. 
of deep meditation in an ascetic life devoted to a pursuit of $ 
knowledge — and for other valuable contributions to E 


Sāmkhya-Yoga philosophy, is living now in almost absolute 


seclusion in the Santal Parganas* (Kapila Matha, Madhupur, E! 


E.L Ry.). He has cut himself off entirely from the outside 
world except for short interviews with advanced enquirers on 


the spiritual path, for whom his helpful suggestions are always. E! 


available. 


It is therefore, to be hoped that the booklet, as coming 3 
from the pen of a practical Yogin whose deep personal ; 


experiences stand behind all his utterances, will prove useful 
and illuminating to the earnest seekers dfter Truth. 


Govt. Sanskrit College, 
Benares. 
1-1-1936. 


* Now Jharkhand. 


The saintly author, who is well known to the world of 
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As the moon, dispeller of darkness, shines brighter than 
all the stars even during an eclipse when under the spell 
of Rahu! all but a tiny fragment of its luminous self 


| 1 A mythological character in the Purāņa who, being an asura i.e. a 
| demonic spirit, had his head chopped off by Lord Visnu leaving 
him only with his head as he, in the guise of a god, surreptitiously 
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remains, likewise Samkhya almost obliterated by Rāhu in 


texts lost for ever), still reigns supreme among all the 
philosophies — I bow to rsi Kapila who propounded it. 
Flowers in the form of tattvas (principles) of Sārhkhya 
adorn the Sàmkhya garden laid out by rs? Kapila 
bestowing blissful joy to the minds of spiritual adepts, as 
flowers do to the bees. 


Observing the code of restraint I have strung this three- 
stringed garland of flowers of tattvas whose three strings 
(of sattva, rajas and tamas) get together and separate 
from time to time. 


May this garland adorn the head of the zealous Yogin 
embarked on the path of Yoga 40 overcome the great 
delusion. 


New leaves interspersed among flowers in a garland 
enhance its beauty. May the intervening nuances of 
taitvas serve a similar role (of enhancing the beauty of 
the garland of tattvas). 


l. One's Self, the true meaning of the monosyllabic ‘I’, 
cannot be apprehended by one’s sense-organs. It is revealed 
by musing on the import of the expression ‘I am’. Such 
introspection, knowing oneself, is the distinctive feature of 
self-revelation. Revelation or manifestation is of two kinds — 
revelation of self and manifestation of an object. Falling in 
the second category are things known by buddhi (pure I- 
sense) which require a separate knower for their 


tried to drink amrta, the nectar, which would have made him defy 
death. As the nectar had already seeped down to his neck before 
it was severed, only Rāhu's head became deathless. Since it was 
the sun and the moon who detected the fraud and accused him 
of the vile act, Ráhu tries to swallow the sun and the moon 
periodically as an act of vengeance causing the solar and lunar 
eclipses but with Rāku not having a body, they soon emerge 
through his neck and shine in all their splendour. 
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* manifestation and are sometimes known and sometimes 


the form of passage of time (with many of its valuable  remain unknown. Self-revelation is independent of a separate 


knower — it is eternal Awareness, revealing even buddhi which 
makes known other objects (as elaborated in the author's 


1 r Yoga Philosophy of Patanjali with Bhāsvatī under sūtra 2.20). 


Samkhya-karika 20 says on this — In the proximity of 
Consciousness that is Purusa, buddhi appears as though it is 
conscious. 


g fae TTT ITT veu 
dd eaa: si mde wdisé ganenn- 
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2. When the mind is distracted its rapid mutations prevent 
one's perception of self — it is like one's inability to see a 
clear reflection of the sun on the surface of water ruffled by 
waves. In other words, with different modifications arising in 
quick succession one's attention remains glued to them. 
There is no time to focus on one's self and experience self- 
revelation. In the distracted state of mind (one of the five 
states of mind specified in Vyàsa's commentary on Yoga-sütra 
1.1 in which the mind is sometimes calm and sometimes 
restless) one may observe through introspection that one's 


ego remains a common factor in introspective cognitions like, 


‘Iam an individual i.e. I am one’, ‘I am the doer of actions’, 
‘I slept well’ etc. In all these cases, introspection is virtually 


 retrospection, coloured by some reference to the non-ego 


which forms a part of the resulting self-knowledge. In nirodha- 
samadhi (concentration with an arrested mind) all organs, 
internal and external stop functioning, merge in their causal 
substance, and disappear. The person is then left resting in 
his own Consciousness devoid of any trace of not-self. That, 
the Purusa principle, is the ultimate goal. Purusa principle is 
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attainable, i.e. can be apprehended, only in the core of one's GEO 
sense of self, and being devoid of the very concept of duality, a 
LC. totally free from any cognition of not-self entities, a 
Consciousness of Self is completely unitary, defying any : l 
further division. And thus being completely pure, ie. nota © 
product of other entities, Consciousness of Self is immutable. X. 


ffa: ag wma, siaaa maA refuse l 3 ] 
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3. (Reasoning behind Purusa's immutability is as follows :) 


Mutation or parinama is of two kinds — alteration of the entity's | 
basic ingredients and change of characteristics without any 


change of ingredients. Mutation of Ingredients is possible in a 
composite entity made up of more than one ingredient. An 


entity made out of a single ingredient is not subjected to E 
mutation of ingredients, for example when a gold bangle is : - 


made out of a gold earring, no change takes place in the 
ingredient which remains gold. Mutation in this instance is of its 
characteristic, a change in its space-time scenario. If an object 


or any of its parts shifts to a new location it is a change of dE 


characteristic related to space. Likewise a shift in time (from 
new to old) is called a mutation of characteristic related to time. 
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4. Asītis nota composite entity, Consciousness of Self suffers 
no mutation of ingredients. Besides, being self-revealing It is 
limitless and limitlessness brings about exemption from 
mutation of characteristic by way of movement or shape. 
. (Movement comes under mutation of characteristic as it 
| implies change of location.) Due to absence of duality 
Consciousness of Self is limitless. (Boundary conditions of an 
entity get revealed when our knowledge encompasses other 
objects as well. Remaining focussed on one's Consciousness 
precludes knowing anything else, hence Consciousness 
becomes unbounded.) Vyāsa's commentary on Yoga 
aphorism 1.2 says on this aspect, ‘ Cit?-sakti (Consciousness) is 
immutable, pure and infinite.’ 


^ed 


Since Purusa is not affected by either of the two kinds of 
mutation mentioned above He defies location in time. And 
being Consciousness per se He does not occupy any space 
because occupying some space is a characteristic of external 
objects and not of internal entities (and the question simply 
does not arise in respect of Self)?. Besides an object 
occupying space invariably has components (i.e. it is divisible 
into parts) while Consciousness has no parts, nor is lt 
‘4 divisible. Sruti says (Rgveda 10.72), ‘Concept or sense of 
E space arises from bhüta i.e. it follows from knowledge of the 


2 Sense of time originates from ever changing modifications of the 
mind. A particular modification stays in the mind for a moment. A 
different modification takes its place in the next moment, to be 
followed by another one in the succeeding moment, and so on. 
Continuing fluctuation of the mind without any break (the cause of 
fluctuations can be external or internal) is what is perceived as time. 
No such mutation takes place when one remains focussed on one's 
Self. Hence Consciousness of self cannot be located time-wise. 
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gross elemental principles. In the state of Consciousness, a à 
feeling like 'I am stretching over infinite space’ is d 
inconceivable? because Consciousness is uniquely singular in a 
which duality in the form of space just cannot arise. Sruti Ž 
(Vrhadaranyaka Upanisad 4.4.20) corroborates this — "The E ā 
Ātman who is immutable and beyond the senses i.e. not 4 ā 
perceivable has to be approached and apprehended as E: 
unitary i.e. He is one — He is not born, He is great, without 4 


afflictions, immutable and beyond ākāša i.e. beyond space.’ 


one and the same, and therefore all-pervading is not tenable 
in the ultimate analysis. It is faulty because it attributes Him 
with the property of occupying space which is contrary to His 


supreme status. Therefore, one has to accept the rationality € 


of the Samkhya philosophy based on its twin tenets of sünta 
Brahma (Brahma without attributes) — and the existence of 
may Purusas, as many as there are living beings. 


ga udmaftegmi fresa aurora arercers | amà gaat 
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5. (It may be argued that since finitude is invariably 


External entities perceivable by our sense-organs are located in 
space, i.e. they have physical demensions of length, breadth and 
height. Love, hate etc. which we feel in our mind are different — 
they do not have physical dimensions. To realize Consciousness, 
the quest starts inward from the mind. Hence Consciousness of 
Self is also devoid of physical dimension. 


3 People (who have not experienced it) wrongly think that when 
one is conscious of Self the feeling would be as though one is 
enveloping the entire space. Enveloping space, wholly or partly, 
is a property of gross material objects. True Self or Ātman is 
beyond all concepts of space and time which remain applicable 
up to the state of pure I-sense, mahān-ātman when the Yogin 
experiences omniscience and all-pervasiveness. These too die out 
in the state of kaivalya. 
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associated with an entity that exhibits multiplicity, multiplicity 


of Purusa would rule out infinitude of Purusa. The answer to 
that query is :) Correlation between multiplicity of a species 
and finitude of its individual specimen holds good for 


external objects occupying space. (In fact the aforesaid 
correlation principle was derived from observation of 


C external objects.) Knowledge does not occupy any space and 


is not governed by that correlation principle. Its limitation 


4 lies ndt in terms of space but of time by its successive 
Therefore the hypothesis that Purusa in all living beings is 5 


mutations from moment to moment. (An item of knowledge 
in the mind fades away and in its stead a new item comes up 
and the sequence goes on — thus is the limitation of each 
single piece of information.) Consciousness of Purusa is free 
from both types of mutation and hence has no limitation 
whatsoever. 
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: 6. From the aforesaid one can logically conclude — Since 
3 Purusa intrinsically, i.e. in the state of kaivalya, does not 


occupy any space (because Consciousness is beyond space), 


: a and to attribute all-pervasiveness to Purusa would 
Ej automatically render Him as having a form which is also 
4 inadmissible, and as multiplicity does not reduce the absolute 
x Knower to finitude, the logical conclusion would be to accept 
si | the simultaneous existence of many Purusas, all exactly alike, 

4 because each one of them is Awareness or absolute Knower. 
4 Sruti (Svetasvatara Upanisad 4.5) has this to say on this aspect 
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— Prakrti made of sattva, rajas and tamas* and which produces . 


many mutants in its own image is the source of experience to 


one Purusa existing from time immemorial (i.e. that Purusa E! 


witnesses it as the source of pleasure and pain) while another 


Purusa who has come to the end of the travail of experiencing 4. 


pleasure and pain has discarded it to attain emancipation. 
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7. One may cite Srutis like (Chandogya Upanisad oe) hs 3 quest. Elsewhere (in Rgveda 6.9.6), Sruti says, ' My eyes and 
tai ang IF ver see a isa — z d ears are directed away from the effulgence in the heart i.e. 
down is — Atman is unitary. Su ? i 4 the sense-organs cannot apprehend Him. My mind travels far 


a in search of objects but again in a direction opposite to where 


with the numerical aspect of Purusa and only bring out either 
that Atman is totally free from all concept of duality or that all 


Purusas are identical in all respects. Sāmkhya-sūtra 1.54 E! 
corroborates this, "There is no difference of view with the (so 33 


4 Literally the Sruti says prakrti is made up of red, white and black, 
which stand for rajas, sattva and tamas respectively vide 
Mahābhārata (Šantiparva, Moksadharma). 
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. called) monistic slokas of Šruti for these merely state that all 
.. Purusas are of the same type. The unitary and all-pervasive 
E! nature of Atman mentioned in Slokas like ‘He is the one 
ES envelope' etc. are basically propitiatory, glorifying the Atman 


of a being with divine attributes. These should not be taken 
literally as precise representation of the nature of Atman, the 


* ultimate Self (which according to Sruti is the Purusa 
. principle, distinct and different from Isvara). Corroborative 
_ Sàmkhya-sütra 35 says, ‘(Such Srutis are) By way of praise of 
liberated souls or honouring those who have attained super- 


normal powers (of omniscience and omnipotence)>. Sruti 


em: "quern yee Suum wp Rīgu" sf EC which describes the true nature of ninguna Purusa Or Atman as 
V 3& distinct from divinity has this to say (Mandükya Upanisad 7) 
RATA TIT ETAT fuge — agenar- 


+ — ‘He is unseen i.e. not perceivable by the sense-organs, 


aema eR A Wet wel d age | | 


cannot be put to any use i.e. not an object of the organs of 
action, not knowable, beyond designation, unthinkable i.e. 


4 cannot be conceived by the mind, cannot be represented i.e. 


beyond space and time, only proof of His existence is the 
Knower in one's own self, that in which all diversities get 
resolved i.e. He is one and indivisible, tranquil i.e. whose 
buddhi etc. have been arrested, the fountainhead of goodness 


a and beyond dualism. Such is the fourth state of Atman beyond 


the states of wakefulness, dream and deep sleep (or 


3 alternatively beyond the universe, the wakeful state of the 


common man and the state of the Demiurge), the goal of the 


5 Sàmkhya recommends special devotion to both eternally 
liberated Īsvara and omniscient and omnipotent Hiraņyagarbha, 
the Lord of the universe for attaining samādhi expeditiously (vide 
Yoga-sūtra 2.45). 


6 Some commentators have eguated deep sleep with the state of 
the Demiurge which is incorrect. For, the state of slumber is one 
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He is. Therefore, what can I say about Him? And what can] ET reach the Purusa principle. It has been said in this 


think of Him? (This has also been interpreted differently.) d connection 
Šruti speaks of Him in contradictory terms as in ‘He is neither d 
inside nor outside’ (Vrhadāraņyaka Upanisad 3.8.8). These Ž 


establish that Atman or Purusa is devoid of all parecer : 


characteristics and numerically many. 


akama fest at famem qeu use | E 


. the diverse objects received by different sense-organs end 
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8. (The Purusa principle is being examined in greater 
detail.) Purusa remains the same whether in the normal 
empirical state i.e. when the organs are in the interactive 
mode or in the arrested state with all modifications of the 


is immutable only in the arrested state of mind, He is 
susceptible to mutation when the mind is in the normal 
emergent state. 
external objects is produced by stimulations or impulses 


conveyed through the sense-channels and these go up to ET aut a 


and terminate at buddhi which is in close proximity to 
Purusa 1.e. once the impulses reach buddhi their objective 
of generating the knowledge gets fulfilled. Differences 


and mutations rest in the organs — in no way can they E! | 
2 aaah Byrds ARTA «afar foe cari fandi 

in which tamas (inertness, one of the three gunas) predominates | qetpafrestracae ft ARTOIS, ‘aad: Wm sft fr 
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as Sankaracarya himself has conceded. If deep sleep is like placid 3 


dirty water, wakefulness is like clear water with ripples while the 
mind of the Lord of the universe is like absolutely clear and stili 
water. 


from Self’ 
„4. other words, the knowing process ends in apperception in 
E which there is no distinction between Purusa and the 
, corresponding modifications of the mind. It is like the 
.. Wick and the oil in an oil burner which though distinct 


3 am the Knower of knowables', 
$ indistinguishable from buddhi. 
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It is not so because) Knowledge of | 
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"The outcome (of such perception) is the 
Purusa's awareness of this modification as distinguished 
(Vyasa’s commentary on Yoga-sütra 1.7). 


and separate, combine to produce the flame. Similarly, all 


up in buddhi (pure I-sense) as the mental modification ‘I 
in which the Seer is 
This pure I-sense is the 


+ barrier beyond which objects have no access, for it is the 
* domain of the subject Purusa. Thus is proven the role of 
4 the Seer Purusa as the unaffected witness and all that 
4d pertains to buddhi starting from the modification 'I am 
3. the knower' are but knowables. 
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9. When practice of nirodha-samadhi, as per Yoga-sūtra 
1.18, leads to dissolution of citta i.e. mind, I-sense and 
pure I-sense, constituting the internal organs and the 


organs i.e. the external organs of sense and action (into 


their respective causal substances), only Consciousness 
associated with one's Self remains undisturbed or 
unbroken. Hence the Consciousness of Self is the 


immutable root cause of one's ego. On dissolution, citta. 
and the organs remain unmanifest, which is prakrti, the. 
basic constituent principle of Samkhya. The Mahābhārata 


says in Asvamedhikaparvan, ‘I always see, hear and say 


(i.e. I am firmly of the opinion) that avyakta or prakrti 


where all forms and attributes reside and the source from 
which the guņas evolve and where they dissolve, is 
unmanifest". Vyasa in his commentary on Yoga aphorism 
4.13 cites this sloka from the Samkhya-yogin Varsaganya, 


"The ultimate nature of the gunas is never visible, what is à 


seen is extremely ephemeral like an illusion’. 


In line with Samkhya-sitra 1.121 ‘Destruction 


anything) is but dissolution into the constituent cause’ .& 


and as citta and the organs are seen to get dissolved into 


something unmanifest, the latter is the unmanifest prakrti, 


the root cause of citta and the organs. In nirodha-samādhi 
with a break i.e. when the state of arrest of citta ends with 
resurgence of fluctuations, citta and the organs are seen 
to re-emerge which leads one to admit that there is an 
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underlying reality in the unmanifest state because 
a something tangible cannot emerge out of nothing. And, 
X^ when the goal is reached with citta and the organs 
.$$ dissolved permanently, with the Seer abiding in Itself for 
all time to come, re-emergence of citta and the organs 
.from the unmanifest does not occur which makes 
& unmanifest prakrti look as though unreal. It fits in with 
9E. the apparently self-contradictory description of prakrti in 
a Vyasa’s commentary on Yoga-sūtra 2.19 that it is ‘neither 
1 existing nor non-existing, neither real nor unreal, and yet 
t it is an entity that exists’. In other words, prakrti (with its 
4 evolutes) ceases to exist for a Yogin whose buddhi has 
4 fulfilled its twin objectives of bhoga and apavarga. 
4 Therefore, in metaphysical analysis, the existence of 
$3 unmanifest prakrti though not perceivable has to be 
4 accepted.” 


4 Sruti relating to pradhāna (i.e. prakrti) is as follows — 
i ‘Knowledge of objects perceived through sense-organs is 
db superior to the organs (for it gains access to the mind 
4 while the organs serve as mere channels, besides, sense-. 
3 organs would wither away in the absence of inputs which 
Ā they are designed to receive). The mind is superior to 
3 objects so perceived. Above the mind stands the principle 
7$ of ego or I-sense, and above or beyond it is the principle 
3 of pure I-sense. Beyond the pure I-sense (which is the 
= end point of cognition) is the unmanifest (avyakta into 
‘which the pure I-sense gets dissolved), beyond which is 
"dy Purusa. There is nothing beyond Purusa who is the 
GF. ultimate goal (for all seekers)’ Katha Upanisad 1.3.10-11. 
"The same Katha Upanisad in 1.3.15 goes on to describe 
Š the real nature of the unmanifest beyond mahat (pure I- 
E i sense) as ‘without sound, without touch and without form, 


s a 7 Confused by the two conflicting standpoints some philosophers 
: wrongly conclude that prakrti does not exist. 
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undecaying, also without taste or smell, eternal, without 


beginning or end, truly permanent (dhruva) and beyond i 


the Great (mahat), by discerning which one escapes the 
jaws of death and witnesses Purusa’. (This has also been 
interpreted in terms of Self and not 
Vrhadaranyaka Upanisad says, ‘All these were unmanifest’ 


diversities manifested when excited by another. 'By 


another' referred to as the cause of excitation are the r 


objectives of Purusa. 
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10. In the normal empiric state when citta and the organs 
remain active, the knower behind one's ego is the empiric 
cognizer, it resembles the Seer Purusa. It has been 
mentioned in Tattva-vaisaradi 1.17, ‘It is buddhi getting 
identified with the Seer Self. And because of its being 
illumined by the Seer overseeing it, engrossment on 
buddhi i.e. samādhi on pure I-sense is called engrossment 


knower' is the empiric cogniser. 
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ll. The mutating I-sense is an aggregate of three basic 


4 components. One is the sentient part in one's sense of 
4 T. Next is its dynamic component which brings about 


the change, and lastly its inert nature which resists all 


] manifestations. Known respectively as sattva, rajas and 
48. tamas, they are the root cause of all mutations. When 
1.4.44. Maitrayaniya Upanisad says, ‘Initially all was dark; ^ 


sentience or cognition arising from one's mutating I-sense 
has subsided, when volition etc. have been eliminated by 


4. supreme detachment (para-vairagya), and being in the 
d state of permanent arrest citta is bereft of the static 
3$. component in the form of latency, that is the state of 


sari HRAS FARAN ETE ydf fase: wat uero ā 


liberation. With fulfilment of the gunas’ mission citta 
merges in prakrti and the gunas attain eguipose. Sarnkhya- 


4 Sūtra 1.61 corroborates this by saying ‘prakrti is the state 
i of equilibrium of sattva, rajas and tamas'.8 
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on the cognizer’, which is sāsmita-samādhi. The part of E! 
buddhi which generates the apperception ‘I am the 3X 


a AT 


8 For attaining the goal of kaivalya (liberation), citta comprising the 
three internal organs, needs to be merged in prakrti. The way, as 
mentioned here, lies in bringing the three gunas to the state of 
equilibrium, which, in turn, is possible through practising viveka- 
khyati (discriminative enlightenment), para-vairāgya (supreme 
detachment) and nirodha-samadhi (total arrest of all modifications 
of the mind). These practices, the last words respectively of sattva 
(enlightenment), rajas (renunciation) and tamas (arrest of the 
mind), are clearly interrelated. Vyāsa's commentary on Yoga- 
aphorism 1.16 mentions supreme detachment (para-vairāgya) as 
the culmination of enlightenment (viveka-khyāti). And once 
supreme detachment is attained, citta automatically gets arrested, 
having lost its raison d’etre. Thus with the equipoise of the three 
gunas, antahkarana gets dissolved in prakrti. 
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12. In the normal empirical mode, gunas in citta and the E 


(external) organs are in a state of disequilibrium i.e. one “ ; 
of the guņas, predominates over the other two. The gunas, A3 


however, are inseparable concomitants being present in 
all the species as also in each individual member of the 
species. Vyāsa's commentary on Yoga-sūtra 2.18 mentions i 
that the three gunas are distinct though mutually related, a 


are ever uniting and separating, and they co-operate to F4 


produce manifest forms, like the mutants mahat etc. 


Tattva-kaumudi echoes it by saying, "The gunas are closely EJ 


linked together and they are everywhere i.e. they exist in 
all objects’. Although the three gunas are there in all 3 
things, the latter are called sāttvika, rājasa or tàmasa after a 
the predominant guna. Vyāsa's commentary on Yoga-sitra — 
2.15 confirms it, ‘Specific nature of all experiences is due - 
to preponderance of one or other of the gunas’. Again in = 
4.13, Vyāsa's commentary says, ‘These phenomenal forces 1 
and their properties are but special combination of the € 
gunas'. &* 
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13. Purusa has two objectives, purusartha — experience of- 
pleasure and pain ( bhoga), and liberation (apavarga). 
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These two objectives of Purusa are fulfilled through pure 
I-sense. As has been mentioned in Vyāsa s commentary on 
Yoga-sütra 2.18, "Of these, apprehension of the nature of 
the gunas as beneficial or harmful by identifying the Seer 
with the seen is bhoga or experience, and realization of 
the true nature of Purusa is apavarga or emancipation. 
There is no other form of knowledge besides these two'. 


The phenomenal world exists only for serving the two 


objectives of Purusa, hence Purusa is the efficient cause of 
this manifestation. And unmanifest prakrti is the material 
cause of all that is manifest because all that one sees or 
apprehends are but derivatives of prakrti. Vyāsa's 
commentary mentions this in 1.45, 'Purusa is not the 
material cause of the first manifest object viz. mahat, but 
its efficient cause. That is why it has been said that 
subtlety has reached its limit in pradhàna or prakrti’.9 Of 


the two causes Purusa is Consciousness of Self, and is ever. 


aware and ever manifest, while pradhāna is inert 
and unmanifest. Because of juxtaposition of these two 
opposing causes manifest entities exhibit a three-fold 
character — consciousness as representing Purusa, 
insentience as representing prakrti and a combination 
of the two which fluctuates continually from one to 
the other of the two extremes, viz. revealing the covered 
and covering up the exposed. These characteristics 
are attributable to sativa, tamas and rajas gunas 


respectively. 


9 This refutes the view of some misinformed critics who wrongly say 
that Sarnkhya holds inert pradhana to be the independent creator 
of the universe. According to Samkhya there is no single creator. 
It is the interaction between sentient Purusa and insentient 
pradhāna which produces the phenomenal world. Pradhāna, 
though the material casuse, is not sufficent by itself to manifest 
the world without Purusa, the efficient cause. Witnessing by 
Purusa disturbs the equilibrium of the unmanifest guņas and 
leads to manifestation of the universe. 
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14. ‘I am’ i.e. pure I-sense or mahat is the first entity to 
manifest. It sustains all cognition and volition. In the 
absence of cognition (or sattva), mutation (or rajas) and 
latency (or tamas), mahat cannot exist in the state of 
liberation. Mahat is the empiric recipient of experiences 
and can be realized as pure apperception through 
concentration on one’s ‘I’. While mahat is sentient yet 
mutable, Purusa is immutable Consciousness. 


qea agm Wed: date: | fam Sto wer 
aU Hay SIR RITTER, airy alge IRA EHE 
sta! arre werergurters:, aene AAA ĪTA wa 
Tad Ted” sf, sop Yan) Aedes map sia wefaen 
dfad wars sf wa! ad wean gfskafida erp sre 
queden yar Sa fadega utu 


15. Buddhi and lingamātra are different names of mahat. A 
differentiation is made like this — When diverting from 
apperception of Self, mahat functions as the knower or 
recipient of sundry inputs from the sensory organs, it is called 
buddhi. Mahābhārata says this in Ašvamedhikaparvan, * Buddhi 
is distinguished by being the knower of objects, while mahat 
deals with knowledge per se'!!. (Knowledge or cognition here 
means continuous apperception of 'I'). Pancasikhacarya’s 
saying cited in Vyàsa's commentary on 1.36 mentions, ‘By the 
reflective modification on self in its atomic i.e. subtlest form, 
there arises the pure knowledge of "I am”. ‘Atomic’ means 
subtle. Such is the enlightenment that dawns in the Yogin 
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who realizes mahat through samādhi. A simple way of 
differentiation is — all individual entities cognized come 
under buddhi while cognition focussed only on one's Self is 
mahat. 


Ves qigani mrar ang: (TATA 
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16. Being in close proximity to Purusa, buddhi-sattva (pure I- 
sense) gets saturated with the sāttvika quality of sentience. 
Mahābhārata says, ' Buddhi-sattva belongs exclusively to, i.e. it 
rests on Purusa ™. Elsewhere, on the same topic Mahābhārata 
says, ‘It is established that Buddhi-sattva emerges from the 
unmanifest and is known to be the passage leading to 
immortality. The wise persons praise it and say that among the 
mutables buddhi-sattva excels all others. It can be inferred that 
Purusa dwells in it’ '". 


amer Weser U: HAS mer PATA USI: Wad 
Wisésm: | UISTAĒATĀSPTATTT AAS Aare, HAAS: | 
red a ard rifā rer TR GST: aa Bard Aad Wd 
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17. The dynamic aspect of mahat through which non-self 
gets access to Self is called akamkāra. Ahamkara is the 
mutative ego and the source of me-mine feelings; and 
because of preponderance of action, it is rājasa. Smrti 
(Mahabharata in Šāntiparvan) says on this, '*I am the 
doer” or ahamkara is the fourteenth!® principle. This gives 


10 This is from the discourse between Sulabha (a nun) and Janaka 
(a king versed in the Samkhya doctrine), Sulabha telling Janaka: 
After the five sense-organs and five organs of action, eleventh is 
manas, twelfth is buddhi (intellect) which sorts out doubts, 


j 
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rise to the mode of thinking, "This is mine and that is 
not mine"' V. 


ARTETA ser we fanisi ala feefuvüei genei TA: 


día TONSA! empqfgenmr sft sonata uu 
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18. The faculty which stores latent impressions pertaining 
to both self and non-self, and remains static (in the 
background) is manas (mind)!l, It is also called hrdaya 
(heart) and is the tēmasa-oriented internal organ. Of the 
properties of cognition, conation and inertness exhibited 
by internal organs, manas serves as the receptacle of 
inertness. The inertia aspect of the third internal organ, 
mind, is also mentioned in Sàmkhya-sütra 2.42, ‘(Mind is 
the head of the external organs) Because of its being the 
depository of all latent impressions’. The word manas as 
used here (hrdaya or store of latent impressions) is 
different from manas (which collates and makes 
meaningful the inputs from organs of sense and also 


generates volitions directing organs of action) which has 


been called the sixth internal organ. It may be noted that 
of the internal organs the sāttvika one is buddhi, the rājasa 
one is ahamkara while manas is tāmasa. 


thirteenth is sattva which grades the things (bhava), fourteenth is 
ahamkāra which differentiates between ‘mine’ and ‘not mine’. 


11 Manas has diverse meanings three of which have been used in 
the treatise — (i) the tāmasa element of the internal organs 
which stores past impressions, (ii) the leader of the external 
organs which receives the inputs through the senses and (iii) the 
sum total of cognized mental modifications (citta-vrttis). 
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19. The internal faculties of a being comprising mahat, 
4  ahamkara and manas form the base of all (other) organs. 
They are instrumental in fulfilling the objectives of Purusa 
and are therefore called karana or organ. These three 
organs come in between Purusa and the external organs, 
to be described presently, and hence are collectively 
known as the internal organ (antahkaraņa). li 


ATT VEN aes wh TAG KAM ARARA 
IRT Vere! oa a versie sfeace fara 
THe IA! RAs maA «TTA 
Mera: Gas: | ARATE Bl Ten! eTad:, Sex AAT 
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20. [Nature of the basic traits of the three internal 
organs viz. cognition (prakhyā), conation (pravriti) and 
inertia — (sthi?) is being  described.] When the 
consciousness of buddhi gets affected by some external 
cause and one is aware of its. being excited it marks the 
termination of the process of generation of knowledge. In 
other words, cognition is the stimulation of sentient 
i. buddhi-sattva by an object. It is mutable abhimāna that 
Ao transmits the stimulus to the awareness (of, here, buddhi) 
f| — abhimāna serving as the interconnection between self 


and non-self.  Abhimaüna generates two kinds of 
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modifications, oriented respectively to ‘me’ and ‘mine’ 
feelings. Wealth etc. are ‘mine’ while the body and its 
organs are parts of ‘me’. For example, when I lose ‘my’ 
wealth I feel sad. Likewise, when an external stimulus 
affects any of the organs of the body (covered by ‘I am 
the body’ syndrome) that sensation is transmitted to my 
(buddhi's) awareness. And once a sentient subject is 
excited, an awareness in the form of cognition (jūāna) is 


produced. Like bringing a non-self external entity to the . 


proximity of self, abhimāna serves to project and link self 
to (external) non-self entities. That is the essence of 
conation —  abhimüna linking pure I-sense to non-self 
entities and calling them as mine. And retaining 'inside' 
the resultant latent impressions is the essence of the third 
and static internal organ (manas). 


so ymi aame à aia nagy uda 
aena paan o a seized ufum) cà aia 
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21. It has been mentioned that the gunas are always 
together. Everywhere they exist conjointly. The internal 
organs antahkarana i.e. buddhi, ahamkāra and manas, also 
mutate conjointly. If modification of any one of the 
organs is mentioned, it has to be understood that the 
other two are also undergoing modifications. 


aM Ranma aprene wary aAA 
ITT Ta: m wet) «feat atsuftest a: U anaftacren:, a: 
Rafer arama: wensafadeert af aa: aaa 
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22. Cognition is sāitvika as its awareness component is 
more than its inertness or action. In conation activity 
predominates and so it is rājasa, while latency is not 
perceptible because of obscuration which makes it tēmasa. 


X yrlresrernqaier aD fat 
washer: | ward stad ORRO: ae D: 
Ce “vsratesristaaaa sf, wd ATT Wed: sea” 
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EL Awareness, action and inertness, or cognition, conation 
"d and latency are the three basic modifications of the mind 
4 inline with the three gunas. True conception (pramàna) 
4. etc, which will be presently discussed, are their offshoots. 


maas Roa aoee, amg:  "DeWexh- 
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© 99. The internal organ that mutates to form the material 


of internal and external organs (of sense and action) is 
called asmità. Yoga-sütra 2.6 puts it in this way, ‘Asmita is 
identification of Purusa or pure Consciousness with 
buddhi’. In other words, it is ego that links up Self with 
the faculty common to the organs and gives rise to 


3X notions like ‘I am the seer, ‘I am the listener’, 
identifying ‘I’ with the corresponding organs. Vyāsa's 


commentary on Yoga aphorism 2.19 says, "The sixth 
undiversified one is mutative ego. These six (i.e. asmitā 
and the subtle monadic forms of the five elemental 


^ principles) are the six undiversified mutations of the pure 


I-sense’. It may be noted that this sixth undiversified 


4 mutation is the material cause of mind and the organs. 

d Šruti in Chàndogya Upanisad 8. 12. 4 upholds this and 
|. says, ‘He who feels "I am hearing it”, that ‘T’ is his self in 

the form of asmita. And that self (asmità) gets 
transformed into the organ of hearing.' 


staan: facsiacsren fefaa: VT merum | 
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24. Asmitā has two currents of mutation, afflictive and 
non-afflictive, capable of bringing about transformation | 


into an altogether different species. In other words, mind | 
a the evolution of the organ of sight.’ External organs are 


a the organs of sense which mainly manifest, organs of 


and the organs are being transformed constantly, which 
(ultimately) results in changing their basic nature. (Such 
alteratios of their nature or species are of two types —) 
The one directed upwards heading for illumination is 
non-afflictive and results in true knowledge, and the one 


flowing down towards obscuration is afflictive and results E 


in misapprehension or  nescience.  Non-afflictive 
transformation towards enlightenment results in clearer 
inner vision facilitating impenetration of organs of (more) 
sattvika type. In afflictive mutation based on nescience 
bond with non-self gets strengthened, i.e. more firmly 
entrenched. As has been mentioned in the texts, ‘The 
tamasa ones being carried in tamas current 
downwards. The second tamas in the citation means 
avidya-transformation, i.e. the stream of nescience and 
those falling in it are carried downwards. Surfeit of 
avidyā!? leads to drying up of sentience and action. 


Magnum Ga: aaa Pirm camps : 
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25. Interaction of antahkarana (more precisely asmità) 
with the root cause of the phenomenal world (viz. the 


12  Avidyà has been used in Yoga philosophy (aphorism 2.4 etc. as d : : j A : 
JO 5a P phy (ap l 4 dealing respectively with fluctuations ( pratyaya) and latencies 


an afflictive modification which has to be carefully eliminated by 


an aspirant. Here the trend of avidyā induced transformation is. 


being pointed out. 


EU 
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"à 26. Aggregate of the modifications in the internal organ 
 $in (antahkarama) generated by contact with objects 
à through external organs is citta. As citta lives and thrives 


head 
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3 abhimāna of Virāt the Creator, of the universe) leads to 


4 formation of three sets of external organs in line with the 
“4 three guņas. The first to evolve from the interaction are 
4 the tanmātras which consolidate the underlying froces to 


produce the organs. In Yoga-vārtika, Vijūānabhiksu has 
-aid the same thing, ‘Desire to visualise form has led to 


3 action which are action oriented and the prāņas are vital 
4 forces which lie latent. All three are in sets of five. 


HAPPY TATRA: | GA VEB wer, d fügen que: | 
Sr a “ad fne faggī 


On materials furnished by external organs and directs 
A their operations, it is their leader, like the king among 


_& his subjects. Modifications which make up citta are of two 
A kinds. In one class (šakti-vrtti) are modifications which 
"4 enable one to think etc. In the other class ( avasthà-vrtti) 
“4 fall the states or attendant conditions of citta associated 
AK with any of its functions — cognition, conation or 
3i inertness. 


IT. 
SEC. 


The internal organ (antahkarana) has a dual nature, 


4 (samskāra). Cognitions and conditions come under 
3$ fluctuations (vrtti) or modifications of citta, while their latent 
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they disappear again.’ 


VA: U vente: a VE fare 4 being explained. Of the triumvirate of internal organs, sattvika 
4 and tdmasa ones are antipodal. Hence (with rājasa as 
, À qa: YRA- pe- pA- ar-N E: interposing between them) the mutating antahkarana has five 


kinds of mutations. Of these, the first one corresponds to 


fare: Wed qua -A-ya apn- a cf 
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27. Cognition (prakhya), conation (pravrtti) and inertia Or 
latency (sthitt) are each of five different kinds. The five 
modifications of the cognitive part of the mind covered 
by the omnibus appellation vijüana (vijūāna has been 
dealt with under the next item) are pramāņa (correct 
cognition of facts), smrti (recollection), pravrtti-vijūāna 
(correct cognition of activities, mental and physical), 


(imagination), krti (effort that initiates physical activity), 


. : ind because of doubt and d a | 
vikalpana (wandering of the min 4 48. Pramāņa etc. are vijūāna. Vijūāna is discerning knowledge 


bap : ind 4 derived out of sensations received and conveyed by external 
dreams). Likewise in the inert Ardaya part of the min EI 


hesitation), viparyasta-cesta (misdirected wandering as in 


Rss wphaeiesn-Wqfufesrmiesn-faeemdenn-frdmniesu | 500 NND a | 
TERR- TIRE Eeb 4 one in the middle is dominated by abhimāna and is very active; 
4 the one at the other end is close to manas and by and large 
3 inert. In between these three are two other mutation groups, 
3j one comes in between the first and the middle while the other 
Wold) MAUKA see: ARITA, AE AA-AAA: 3 nated ae ron 
3 because of the tripartite composition of the mutating internal 
3 organ, products of its mutation are of five kinds. This holds 
4 good for faculties of the mind and also for the three sets of 
E external organs which have five divisions each. 


G TR 
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OO 
Dm PE , 4 are the five kinds of latent impressions corres onding t 
impressions or samskāras are conserved as latencies in hrdaya. `; P p g to the 


zi modi ions of the cognitiv j iZ. ] 
It has been said. "Know that to be hrdaya, the retentive faculty à modifications of the og e part of the mind viz. latencies 


of the mind, from which modifications emerge and into which ^i !espectively of pramāņa, smrti, pravrtti-vijnàna, vikalba and 


| 3 viparyaya. 


How the modifications are divisible in groups of five is 


buddhi, the first unit of trio and is predominantly sentient; the 


_has properties related to the middle and the third one. Thus 


Sarnath fear feat ATA safe ard SATĪRAS 
Sra: Wa! waar wea 
fag wart wenns | BOC IGG IG RIE 


Greve sei fee: sé a ‘ate acid ad yri firea | 
3 Raa ATAKA |i 
damradā M fe HRI UA” mfi 
vikalpa (useful verbal concept with no corresponding T 
reality) and viparyaya (incorrect apprehension of facts). a 
Part of the mind given to will power has five conation- 4 
oriented modifications, e.g. samkalpa (volition), kalpana E 
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organs to manas which collates these with or without additions 3. : fiqaferame IRAE RIPIENE EI sefq u TA ATTE: | usara 
TEIT FTT: MAERO a TA as: | SYUTHUHTU q Tartu 


from its own store of latent impressions; after the collation 4. 
and initial sifting by manas (which is called ālocana, to be dealt. 3 
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| i is | tetera Aaaa poA ap: gard MIFA 
with presently) the entire cognizing faculty of citta (eg. 3^ aorisard: | ame aAa ASIAA af: MA ARETA wet 
pramana, smrti etc.) combine to produce vijīāna as a finished 3 TĪRA wenda : Sum , ; 
product. Pramāis correct knowledge about a real object which 4 cae sft fi ki | Sh EUNTEM 
was not known before. The instrument for gaining such 3 x 


knowledge is pramana. It is reckoned as sātivika among all the 3 29. Anumāna (inference) is the process of establishing an 
modifications of citta because of its abundance of sentience. | unperceived object on the basis of universal concomitance 
Pramana is of three kinds — pratyaksa (perception), anumana -* through either sahabhāvin (positive) or  asahabhàvin 
(inference) and āgama (testimony). td ub (negative) agreement. Agama (authoritative testimony) is the 

Pratyaksa is direct apprehension by citta of inputs A sure knowledge that arises in the mind without any rational 
received through channels from the organs of sense a analysis on hearing it from a trustworthy person. One whose 
(including manas, reckoned as the sixth sense in addition to f. power of verbal communication overwhelms the hearer's 
the five sense-organs). What is received by the organs of sense | 3 ability to discern and instils in his mind what one wishes to 
is only ālocana as said by Vācaspati Misra in Tattvavaisaradi,; 3. communicate is the trustworthy authority in respect of the 


pete ge ihe 
pcp edt pis: 


di 


| latter. True knowledge gathered through reading is not 

àgama because inference and memory of meaning of words 

have a role in it. The speaker and the listener are both E 
that inchoate perception is nurtured by buddhi to assume the necessary to fulfil āgama pramāņa. Of them the speaker has to : | 
Image of an object of specific properties and category. be keen to communicate what is there in his mind and has to 
Alocana -jūānal comprises what is received by one sense- # have the power to overpower any innate resistance in the 
organ at a particular instant. The total package of knowledge = listener’s mind obstructing the transference. It has been said 


_ ‘First comes inchoate apprehension, ēlocana. It is what a baby ` 
or a deaf and dumb person or one temporarily overwhelmed, 
experiences when bewildered by an unknown entity. Later 


j ina: MT PER nh big E 
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with details, pratyaksa, comes later. For example, when one' in Vyāsa's commentary on Yoga-sütra 1.7, The knowledge 
sees a tree its (photographic) image of a certain shape is first 4 arising in the mind of the (attentive) listener on hearing the 
received by the eye. At the next instant that sensation grows E - words of a reliable person who desires to impart his insight to 
into the perception of a banyan tree (ficus indica) which is a = him is authoritative testimony to the hearer’. Thus is 
shady tree, giving protection from the sun etc. — that is 3d established the identity of āgama as a means of gaining true 
pratyaksa. a knowledge, distinct and *separate from peteepuon and 


„4 inference. 
STREET A SEAT JARAN- VITA | SHH- P 
gamgigaisfraRfast fra: a STM: aaea aR- 30 west fae Rhema faea fuus. verti 
a Saaie fd: | cafe: | ARTA TART, 
13 In simple language, ālocana-jūāna may be called sensation, while 4. afg umma AFTA: | manehi: m aa aR 30 I 
pratyaksa comprises all three — sensation, perception and 4 
conception. | 4. 30. Knowledge derived from pratyaksa (perception) relates to 
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visesa or particulars (of the object under observation)... m cognition of mental activity which activates organs of the body 
Particulars cover mūrti, i.e. nature of the object and vyavadhi, '5- (viz. krti, to be dealt with later) and cognition of efforts 
its distinct perceivable form. Anumana (inference) and dgama =} associated with involuntary actions of the body which 


g: normally escapes attention e.g. the pranas. 


(testimony) give us general properties because they are based & 
on words. (We think with the help of words and therefore 3. 
anumana or inference is based on words. Words can never @ "wgeigfufseseqeaemrei reme ‘wear AKT! faepeu'' sh 
describe all the details of an object. For instance, if we x “aquest wearmerataer enel Ga šā I 
consider a brickbat, all its features cannot be fully described, -$ OTT ALTA wan dega a fadatofaataa oa feeneu:| 
however long be the description, to convey an exact picture to ^ 4. qaj fragu! fuf feed rer, ARA: francs: 
one who has not seen a brickbat.) Through general +F- qe gnnafageg: | area uem, “aad eer aequ" zu, 
A ue: RR” sha a SA TEP THAT eere eae Aaah eT TL 


knowledge one can be sure of only the objects existence. And Žž 
what it conveys takes on the special features derived from 4 


«Fad 34 eagRfūsad wgsq safead a fafa: "Refa 
one’s earlier perception of the object. 4 ii : bu: 

dp mU, 81 Aaaa «rad: aaa: dedu ari 
Raer: | rop di dli Wa:, Were fene: vafi- E Sn shed: AN, aR ges gaaer 

URPIRGTATIĀIRĀA A RAAE: AA aire | 0704 ae: c a nf eR sft" | 
masa E: 13k I 1 Aafaa) Ferero fmt, creme ‘a wert ed agit 
31. Smrti (recollection) is faithful and complete reproduc- 4 as : MG CT SAMA YET FATT 
tion in the mind of only impressions of a previous experience. 4 Ud) pene curet vegan! aaa ae cw BUSTA 1 
Depending on what is being recollected, smrti can have three $ arasam Ei wa masa, KU mnm 
ATT | TA aera feseel qefeqeep werd srareraasti 


subdivisions — related respectively to vijūāna (knowledge), E! 


E! daaa fuge ersfeud! aeaa AAN ween 


pravrtti (conation or action) and inhibited states as in nidra X 


(sleep). (As explained earlier under 27 above) smrti belongs j . fügen e Ten agaaa saia: |1 33 ! 


to the second category of modifications, and being less 4 l DE 
sentient than pramāņa it falls in sāttvika-rājasa group. A 33. The fourth modification is vikalpa (verbal concept with 
.4 no corresponding reality). Its characteristics are described as 
Tim fama: vafa-faary, Ta RIA SR I qu AN, ti follows in Yoga-sūtra 1.9, ‘ Vikalpa is based on verbal concept 
ei AP fri efreen--ümP f den mmu- 4 in regard to a thing which does not exist’, further elaborated 
game paama xerunt sem faa tt 33 N 4 in Vyasa's commentary on the same aphorism, ‘Though there 


4 is no reality behind vikalpa, still it has its use through the 
32. Pravrtti-vijūāna (cognition of voluntary activities) is the power of verbal cognition’. In other words, vikalpa is the 
third category of cognitive modifications and is rājasa or change suffered by the mind by the impact of such verbal 
action oriented. It has also three subdivisions — cognition of 


1 construct which does not correspond to reality. Vikalpa has a 
activities which are purely mental e.g. samkalpa (volition), ł Positive role in language (because it helps us in many cases to 
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comprehend a real entity and also to explain it to others). 


Vikalpa is of three kinds — notion related to things, notion of ^ 3. 


action and notion of non-entity. Example of the first kind is 


"Caitanya (Consciousness) is the nature of Purusa’. Although | 


the two are the same, mentioning them separately is an 


instance of vikalba. When a non-performer of action is 


described as though it were the performer, it is an example of 
vikalpa related to action. In the sentence ‘the arrow is not 


moving' — 'arrow' is the nominative for the verb 'not E 
moving' although it has no role in its absence of motion. (In X 
Sanskrit, the verb used is ‘stha’ which has the specific ~# 


connotation of absence of motion.) Modification of mind 


arising out of words or expressions denoting nihility is vikalpa | 


related to non-existence. Vyasa’s commentary on Yoga-sütra 
1.9 provides an illustration, ' Purusa is devoid of the property 


of being created— no positive quality relating to Purusa is 3 


being indicated here, mere lack of the property of being 
created is being implied. That is why that characteristic is 


vikalpa, the term is used to indicate an idea which has no: 


existence beyond the word'. 


vikalpa. As mentioned in Vyàsa's commentary 3.52, ‘Time is 
not a substantive reality; it is a mental concept which is 
formed through meanings conveyed by words. Only to an 
ordinary person it appears as something real’. ‘Past’ and 
‘future’ are mere expressions and are non-existent. 


(‘Present’ is also momentary, infinitesimally brief.) Stripped l a 


of perceivable sensory gualities like form or touch, nothing 
tangible remains also of space because one cannot conceive 


of a tangible external entity which does not exhibit the five - 


qualities corresponding to our sense-organs. Hence in 


Samkhya, space and time are regarded as vikalpa. Even then; 
in spite of their being unreal, these are treated as real entities. 


Because of its being more sentient than i.e. not as untrue as 
viparyaya (erroneous cognition) which will be dealt with next, 


3. 
„rēļ. 
a B. 
P. 3 
|. sA THAT aay 
+ Age e 
Gis S faena: | 
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Terms 'space' and 'time' in common use are instances of 
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E! . Vikalpa is placed in the fourth group of modifications of mind 
44. —as rajasa-tàmasa. 


a wat aagi: fara) aa haas, yar 
db festa sft aeni fasargand: Se: vdeqi — snm 
E Raay senāta veram uw odi 


af 34. Viparyaya (illusion) is the fifth category of mental 


dj modifications. It is erroneous knowledge and being contrary 

4 to pramana, it is tāmasa. Like the other sets of mental 

4$ modifications, it can have three sub-divisions viz. pertaining 

34 to mistaken identification of one's self with non-self mind, 
$ organs and body. These notions are at the root of all 
~ viparyayas. 


EB Way SUE: mew: ast ITEM, sh a ASR 
(| Steer rarer frd) frr ĀRĪGI Seren fe si" fr 
4 "Errem PATA: VARA TA, zer, Tees 
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| Bangen Perera 
SARAH: | 
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35. Samkalpa (volition) is the first of the pravrttis. Samkalpa is | 


sāttvika because it is closest to knowledge. It has been said, 
‘Knowledge generates desire which initiates sending an 
impulse to the particular organ, generating physical conation 
or krti in the latter. Krti results in cesta or eagerness to act in 
that organ culminating in kriya or (the desired) physical 
action’. 


Knowledge of action (whether imagined or remem- 


bered) first dawns in the mind. Application of asmita or % 
mutative ego makes it samkalpa. For example, the statement ‘I _ 3 
shall go' has at its root the knowledge of activity in the form of 4 
going which is yet to fructify. Admixture of self and the E. 
thought converts it into the resolution 'shall go'. Bringing - 3 


together of self and the knowledge of action is the handiwork 
of one's sense of ego. 


The second group in pravrtti is kalpana (imagination) 
which is sāttvika-rājasa. Kalpana is the mental effort involved 


in superposition of images of unrelated things imbibed 3 


earlier. (Samkalpa and kalpana combine to produce imaginary 


exercise of wil and wilful imagination. Spontaneous 


imagination is experienced in dreams and in dream-like 
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states.) For example, a person who has never seen a snow 
capped mountain but has seen snow and an ordinary 
mountain (below the snow line) separately, can visualise a 
snow capped peak by collating the two mental images. 
Samkhya-sütravrtti has mentioned in this context, 'Adding 
from one's storehouse of memory (to what is directly 
perceived) is kalpana’. 


i 3 Krti (body oriented conation) the third group in pravrtti falls 
Were KET: spamu: dem feft ap im rājasa category. It is the effort of mind initiated by desire 
| and getting transmitted to the appropriate organ (of action) 


or prāņa. It is at the root of all activities of organs of action and 
prāņas. Mere wish to go somewhere does not take one there. 


8 The follow-up mental effort leading to movement of one's feet 


is krti. Supporting text in Sruti (Prašna Upanisad 3.3) says that 
it is the action (i.e. krti) of the mind that brings pranas to the 
body. Vyàsa's commentary 3.15 says that arrested state, latent 
impressions of action, subliminal impression, change, life, 
effort and power are the subconscious characteristics of the 
mind i.e. they remain unnoticed’. (Krti is mental effort that 
oversees efforts by the organs and prāņas). 


Vikalpana (wandering of the mind), the fourth group 
under pravrtti, falls in rājasa-tāmasa category. In it citta, 
frustrated by doubt, wanders aimlessly in many directions. 
Remaining preoccupied with purely mental concepts like 


4. time are also instances of vikalbana because such entities 


(examples of vikalpa as explained earlier) are insubstantial. 
Vyasa describes in his commentary 1.30, ‘Doubt is a kind of 


sd thinking that keeps vacillating like — It can be this or it 
4 cannot be this'. Ruminating over and again on whether an 
Lg object is there or not, where one's duty lies etc. are examples 


of vikalpana. 


Effort of the mind on imaginary issues as happens in 


5 dreams is the fifth tāmasa based pravrtti. It is viparyasta cesta 
4 (misdirected effort). ( Viparyasta cestā takes place in wakeful 
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state also, but itis more common in dreams.) Vacaspati Misra - 


says in Tattvavaisaradi, ‘Spontaneous imagination (without 
rhyme or reason) as in dreams is not recollection but a form 


of illusion’. However, because of some similarity with the [ 
former it is called smrti (recollection). (Some of the imageries | 


seen in dreams are so patently absurd that they cannot even 
be imagined when awake; these are instances of viparyasta 
cesta. ) | 


Cestā or effort is associated with an outgoing movement. | 


Originating in citta, the internal organ, it goes 
to. activate the organs of action. In perception the 


cause is some external entity and the sensation moves E | | 
: | a 37. Of these, sukha (pleasure), duhkha (pain) and moha 


inwards. 


Latent impressions are inert and remain in manas, also 


called hrdaya, the store of latent impressions. These have also - 
five divisions e.g. latent impressions of pramāņa are sáttvika; ' 


impressions of recollection are sāttvika-rājasa; those of 
pravrtti are rājasa; those of vikalpa are rajasa-tamasa and those 
of viparyaya are tamasa. | 


arn Tati PETERA: wdgfeurmus:: sh a dmg 
qa: gag ade sai cam fret Aaaa 
ai: RaRa Rae a ruüfefsfufg:! anea- 
art fue aae aA WI aae: aad wa 


Ag AIA APSA UETTTTRIRĪ 1 38 I 


36. There are nine avasthā-vrttis (background states) of citta 


e.g. pleasure, pain etc. These are associated with all d 
à fe fad Sea garnet wm, GAR Ew, cafe am "e 


modifications of citta. Vyāsa in his commentary 1.11 says, "The 
nature of these modifications is pleasure, pain or 
stupefaction'. Three of them pertain to cognition, three tó 


effort or action and three to the sustaining system, the E 


y fare TA KGS: GI tad: ferarri a Varta: 3c dà 


corporeal body. Avasthà-vrttis do not help citta in performing 


its functions like cognition as sakti-vrttis do. They merely 3 


indicate the state of the mind when the various modifications 
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āre operating. And being indicative of the condition of citta, 
avasthā-vrttis are perceived through introspection as a distinct 


: class of modifications. 


GEJ qug uer ST: LIT TMA SATA: | Mā «item: 


. VS T Fase ST Nea: AEA! pA PAA, n, 
a Rpa gadi We: pn Wu uuu ene ga- 
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4| ffaen kem geni werd gga a” sft gen arafeeran 
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(stupor) correspond to the dominant guna in cognition, and 
the state of mind is invariably pleasurable or painful or 
stupefying. Sukha (a state dominated by sattva) is experienced 


F when stimulated by things that are beneficial to the system. 


Things that are injurious to it causes duhkha (when rajas 


3 dominates) while moha is stupor (i.e. dominated by tamas) 


resulting from excessive indulgence in sukha or duhkha as 
happens in fear. In Šāntiparvan of Mahābhārata is 


«f mentioned, ‘Know that state of stupor to be tāmasa which 


engulfs the body and the mind without any rhyme or reason 


d and which defies direct apprehension’. In Sàntiparvan is 
4 also mentioned, ‘The states engulfing the body and the mind 


which can be known during their tenure are of three kinds 


4 viz. pleasure, pain and neither pleasure nor pain’ ii. 


WAPATO: | vb fas anaes 
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38. Rāga (attachment), dvesa (aversion) and abhiniveša (fear, 


specially of death) are the states (of citta) related to effort 
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initiated respectively by sattva, rajas and tamas. Effort arising ^3: become inert 
from recollection of past pleasure is based on attachment. Gg 


Likewise aversion originates from recollection of past pain. 


And abhinivesa is clouded feeling, initiating an action : 


automatically. It is not only fear of death, but instinctive 
dread in general — being afraid to lose one’s basic faculties 
like the pranas (vital forces, breathing etc.). 


ae fy we” sft! war feufasfammrenmf da 


SSTA mAai wha GTIGTSINHETRCD wer Sr 
TAU Ta: | ay Sao aa Asa ae Aaa fewer d 
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39. The three sustaining states of citta related to the body 
are jāgrat (awakening), svapna (dreaming) and susupti 
(dreamless sleep). The corporeal body sustains citta; hence 
interaction with the state of the body determines avasthà 
(background state) of citta. Yogavartika says on this, 


‘Preponderance of sattva brings the awakend state, rajas 7 


brings dreams and tamas is the cause of dreamless sleep. 
(Escaping the bonds of the gunas is possible in all the 
States because) The fourth state is ever present in the 
(other) three’. When awake, the seats of citta and the 


“organs are alert. When the sense-organs and organs of E 
4 (reception) is direct apprehension (by utilizing the sense- 
T organs) of something that is present. Anuvyavasāya 
3 . (reflection) is deliberation related to the past or the future, 


action are inert and the seat of thinking remains free to 
act without any restraint from the other two, that is the 
state of dreams. In Šāntiparvan of Mahābhārata is 
mentioned, "Know that state to be svapna (dream) in 
which the mind roams without restraint after the organs 
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vill In sleepwalking the organs of action 


remain active. Yoga-sūtra 1.10 says, ‘The state of dreamless 


X sleep is a tamas-dominated modification of citta which 
4 brings about absence of dream and wakefulness’. Complete 
4. inertness of citta and both sense-organs and organs of 
-3*. action in dreamless sleep is mentioned in Kaivalya 
F Upanisad as follows— ‘In dreamless sleep when everything 


MÀ aeg: umb wie, ieri- J 
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gets submerged, a state of happiness (from absence of 


a pain) dominated by tamas prevails’. Nature of the gunas is 


such that they continue going through the cyclic process 


a of domination-cum-submission — which results in 
.$ instability of avasthā-vrttis (background states). They go 
¿p round in cycles. 
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E . 40. Vyavasāya (determined action) refers to the action of citta 
4. simultaneously, as it were, with some other faculties brought 


under its control. It may be of three kinds — sadvyavasāja, 
anuvyavasāja | and aparidrsta-vyavasdya.  Sadvyavasāja 


aided by scanning the memory. Aparidrsta-vyavasaya 
(sustained indistinguished activity) is mutation occurring 
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without conscious effort as in sleep; it helps to sustain the Pa 
latencies. In Vyàsa's commentary on Yoga-sütra 3.15 is 


mentioned, ‘Arrested state, latent impression of action, 


subliminal imprint, change, life, effort and power are the BH 
subconscious characteristics of the mind'. Nirodha (arrested OS 
state) = a type of samādhi in which only latencies remain; 


dharma = (here) karmāšaya of virtuous and vicious actions; 


samskāra = (here) vāsanā; pariņāma = mutations of body and: 
mind which pass unnoticed; jivana = pranas, described here - 
among characteristics of citta; cesta = awareness of the effort — 


of the mind; Sakti = manas, repository of latencies is like the 
mother to all efforts of citta. All these are tāmasa 
modifications. 


FTAA, ARTRĪTA | ay TĪRA 
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41. Having explained the internal organs, the external 


organs are now being described. Among external organs, 


karņa (the auditory sense), tvak (the thermal sense), caksu 
(the visual sense), rasanā (the gustatory sense) and nāsā (the 
olfactory sense) are the five sense-organs; these are the 
channels of the (incoming) modifications called pratyaksa 
(perception). External objects are intrinsically active. Contact 
with them excites the ego which is the underlying principle of 
the sense-organs. This excitation of the ego affects the 
sentient pure I-sense, the receiver, linked with it. Thus is 


consummated and sense-organs are regarded as the receiving 
and transmitting agents for the ever active external objects. 


namek ATL Sedas Calva TAI afa | 
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42. The organ of hearing receives sound. The sense- -organ 
that receives input of heat and cold (thermal sense) is located 
on the skin and goes by that name (tvak or skin). Apart from 
thermal sense, the skin receives and makes known another 
'sensation viz. tejas (vide Pra$na Upanisad 4. 8). Tejas!* covers 
* the sensations arising from physical contact viz. touch. This is 
4- different from the sensation of heat and cold and does not fall 
«£ in the domain of a sense- -organ. These sensations (arising out 
4 of physical contact) are made known by the sāttvika ingredient 
i$ of organs of action and the pranas (vital energies). Thermal 
<$ sensation is apprehended in the same manner as auditory and 
ET visual sensations; the mode of apprehension of physical 
“@ contact is different. The organs of vision, taste and smell 
Ed receive respectively sensations of form, gustation and 
4 olfaction. The organ of hearing excels other sense-organs in 
“| receiving external sensations and reception of sound is least 
4 impeded; hence the organ of hearing is sdttvika. The next in 
d the increasing order of impediment in reception is the 
: | 4 sensation of heat and cold; so thermal sense is sāttvika- -rájasa. 
apprehension of external objects through the sense-organs - TN 
4]. Next comes vision whose carrier (light) moves fastest and is 
1 most active; so the visual sense is rājasa. An object that affects 


14 More commonly tejas means one of the five gross elemental 
principles of Samkhya — visual, light or form, which is 
apprehended by the eye. 


Sn ma nmt 
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the palate does so in a liquid form. Its (chemical) interaction 


with the gustatory organ results in appreciation of taste. -: 


Interaction with minuscule particles generates sense of smell. 


Smell and taste are less sentient than the other three senses - 
and between these two the process of taste is more subtle, so. 
rasanā (gustatory sense) is rājasa-tāmasa while nāsā (olfactory . 
sense) is tamasa. The objects of sense-organs are the latter’s | 


respective prakasya (cognizable). 


Tener: aaa dvi urere ai 
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45. Vak (vocal organ), pani (manual organ), pada (organ of | 


locomotion), payu (excretory organ) and upastha (genital 


group is intentionality behind their actions and their 
respective functions are accomplished through co-ordinated 


action of all the subsidiary limbs. The vocal organ produces 4 


sound. The faculty of silpa (manipulation) lies in the manual 
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_ organ. Silpa here means putting things at the desired place 
-&. where they are needed. Introspection would reveal that this is 
4 exactly what we do with our hands. The faculty of movement 
:& rests in our organ of locomotion which is our legs. Excreting 

_ Waste matter as urine and faeces is the job of the excretory 
- organ, payu. Procreation is the function of the genital organ, 
: upastha, as said in Kausītaki Upanisad 3.5, 'Procreation with 
. delight is its function’. Impregnation and childbirth are parts 
„Of procreation (both being intentional). Muscular movement 
> (chālana) being common in functions of all organs of action, 
¿the specific action of one organ may also be performed by 


another, e.g. going from one place to another is possible by 


for a particular organ is deemed to belong to it. Chest, 
breathing system — the part of the breathing system which 


3 can be manipulated for producing sound, vocal cord, tongue, 
E! lips etc. constitute the corporeal base of the vocal organ. In 
2 Vyasa’s commentary on Yoga-sütra 3.30 is mentioned, ‘Below 
3 ; the tongue is the vocal cord’; the latter generates the sound. 
4 The manual organ (pani) is located in the hand, mouth (for 
: . dogs), beak (for birds) etc. The organ of locomotion (pada) 
4 ds located in leg, wings etc. Excretory and genital organs are 
1 respectively located in the lower abdomen and the genitals. 


The function of the vocal organ is superior to those of 


4 the other organs of action as regards excellence and subtlety 
a which makes it sattuika. Next to it in subtlety is the manual 
| E organ which is sāttvika-rājasa. The organ of locomotion is the 
-Ž most active, it is also solid, so this organ is rājasa. Excretory 

a and genital organs are rājasa-tāmasa and tamasa respectively. 
3. Awareness of physical contacts is common to all organs of 
3. action. It serves as a guide to their movements necessary for 
organ) are the organs of action. A common feature of this 3 


accomplishing their individual prime function. Awareness of 
physical contact is maximum in the vocal organ vāk i.e. in 


„tongue, larynx etc. (because vāk is sāttvika) which helps it to 
produce subtle variations in vocal tones. Such (subtle) 


awareness of contact gets progressively lost in the other 
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organs. On functions of organs of action, Mahābhārata says in 


movement, procreation with pleasure is the job of the genital 
organ and excretory organ takes care of clearing the 
bowels"*. Visnupurana says the same thing, ‘Excretion (of 


excreta, urine and semen), manipulation, movement and: 


speech are said to be the functions of the organs of action’. 
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44. Prāņas (vital forces) are the third set of external organs. 


Sautrāyaņa Sruti speaks thus on including vital forces among 
organs, Prāņas are organs because all living beings are 
dependent on them'. (Like the sense-organs and organs of 


action) Pranas utilise external objects for sustaining the body 


(which is their prime function); hence they are external 
organs. (Prana, the first of the Prāņas, says in Prašna Upanisad 
2.5) — 'Dividing myself into five parts, I hold together and 
sustain this conglomerate (of organs and the body)’. Prasna 
Upanisad says further in 4.8, ‘Prana and its power of 


sustaining'. These two Šrutis tell us that sustaining the body is- 


the function common to all the pranas. Sustaining has.three 
components — formation, growth or development and 
maintenance. Mahābhārata poses the question, 'How are 


flesh, bones, nerves and fat sustained ?*’ The obvious answer | 


— by the action of the pranas, like breath etc. As with citta and 
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4 the organs (of perception and action) the pranas have five 
Santiparva, ‘Hands are for manual work, legs are for ` A components — prana, udana, vyàna, abàna and samāna. These 

4 five vital energies enable the body to sustain itself. In other 
EE words, all activities connected with sustaining the body are 
db divisible in these five components. 
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E] 45. Distinctive nature of the first of the prāņas is sustaining 
4 the locations which receive external sensations activating 
-$ awareness as given in the Srutis — ‘(Besides assigning specific 

4 Jobs to the other pranas) Prana itself is based in the visual, 
"4 vocal, gustatory and olfactory organs' (Prašna Upanisad 3.5) 
A4 and again ‘(when the sun rises) it lends grace to the visual 


1 organ’ (Prasna Upanisad 3.8) i.e. the sunlight facilitates its 


a functioning. Mahabharata Says in Santiparvan, ‘The mind, 


1 buddhi, ahamkāra, the five elemental principles and the 
Ei sensations received by the sense-organs are directed by the 
à pranas’*'. Citations given above tell us that prāņa functions in 
4 the pathway of external sensations from sensory organs till 


4 their culmination in discerning knowledge. 


3 Awareness generated by an external cause may be of four 
3 types, e.g. (1) cognition of fact by citta, (2) inchoate 


^3 apprehension in sense-organs and in the internal organ 
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(buddhi), (3) awareness of physical contact in organs of action 


and (4) innate urge for nourishement (ājihīrsābodha). The last ` 
named is again of three kinds viz. urge for (a) breath 


(b) thirst and (c) hunger. The trifurcation is due to food in 
the three forms of (i) air (ii) drinks and (ii) edibles. Since 
these are external objects, desire for procuring them (ājihīrsā) 
is said to originate from outside. (Of the four types of 
awareness due to external causes mentioned above, ajihirsai.e. 
hunger, thirst and desire for fresh air is the main function of 
pràna. (Elsewhere prāņa has a subsidiary role.) Sruti has 
variously said, ‘Heart is prana’, ‘Prana is located in the heart’, 
‘It is prana who eats’. Elsewhere in Yogarnava is said, 
"Residence of prāņa is inside the mouth, the nose, the heart 
and the navel'. Here navel signifies the point where hunger is 
felt. Controlled by the faculties of citta, sense-organs and 


organs of action, prana sustains their instruments for receiving . : 


and transmitting external sensations. 
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46. Function of udàna, the second prana, is to sustain the 
awareness of the constituents of the body: The Šruti, * Udāna 
escorts the soul from here to the appropriate astral plane, 
heavenly plane for the virtuous and nether plane for the 


d PTA: aot ger aqy S3 RTA” «fī 
3 SZ: SSSI Ee mara va | “arated 
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vicious’ (Prasna Upanisad 3.7), the Yoga-sütra ‘By conquering 


. udàna the chance of immersion in water or mud, or 


entanglement in thorns is avoided and exit from the body at 
will is assured' 3.39, and the scriptural saying ' Udāna brings 


x about exit from the body' inform us that the process of death 


terminates with cessation of udāna. When dying, one first loses 
apprehension of the external world and ability to make 


"4. efforts. Sankaracarya in his commentary on Prašna Upanisad 


3.10 says, ‘At the time of death functioning of organs gets 
enfeebled and they remain content only with the first of the 


 prāņas. At that point of time (i.e. when apprehension of the 


external world and the functioning of the organs grind to a 
stop) what remains is only awareness of the body and as that 
awareness gets gradually withdrawn from the limbs it ends in 
death. And logically that (last) awareness of the components 
of the body is udāna. Smrti (A$vamedhikaparvan of 
Mahabharata) says, ‘With severing of its vitals (marma) a living 
being dies'*!, Marma refers to awareness of the constituents of 
the body. Srutis like, ‘Udana goes up through one of the 
nerves (nàdis) in the body’ and saying from Šāstras like 
Susumnā nādi goes upwards’, 'Susumnā nerve is the centre of 
awareness which leads the adept to the goal’ etc. refer to the 
susumnā — with an upward drift inside the spinal cord. It is the 


| main current of inner awareness and the primary habitat of 


udāna (i.e. udāna harbours inner awareness of the body and its 


E! condition). Elsewhere (in the body) udāna plays a subsidiary 
4 role (along with the other pranas). This is confirmed by 
4 Sankaracarya's commentary on Prasna Upanisad, * Udāna goes 
TART FOAM TTR TET af, UA U TATA ta ! -f up right from the sole of the foot to the head'. Conjointly and 
.$ under the direction of citta and the organs udāna sustains 


their awareness aspect. 
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47. Function of the third prāņa, vyàna is to sustain the | 


movement (of muscles, limbs etc.) of the body. Šrutis like Gb 
“aA materials have to be eliminated separately", which means 


(Chāndogya Upanisad 1.3) 'Rubbing two pieces of araņi- 
wood together to kindle the sacrificial fire, running to a 
destination, bending a stiff bow (to fix the bowstring) etc. 
involving physical exertion are functions of vyana', ‘The vocal 
organ is (basically) vyāna itself, etc. indicate that sustenance 
of voluntary muscles comes within the jurisdiction of vyāna. 


"There are 101 arteries attached to the heart, each with d 
"2 all over the body, it is concentrated in these two organs. 


72,000 branches — along which vyāna moves’ — this Sruti 
(Prašna Upanisad 3.6) indicates that vyàna resides in the 
arteries etc. emanating from the heart. Those arteries from 


says in Šāntiparvan, 'Pránas go out from the heart, along 
curved routes, in both upward and downward directions. 


These arteries carry the extracts of food as directed by the . 1 


prünas Fi, (To the five pranas mentioned in Sruti, Puranas 
added five other prāņas!? viz. naga, kūrma, krkara, devadatta 
and dhanafjaya, making them ten in all.) Thus it goes to 


jig UAR ne j R apr kiesāākuaša in ye * 49. Samüna's function is to sustain production of ingredients 
p y: PARS: 8 97 AM of the body (blood, flesh, humours etc.) and it is at work 


the requirements of the other organs vyàna sustains their 
action oriented parts. 


15 The prāņas added in Purāņa viz. nāga, kürma, krkara, devadatta 
and dhananjaya control respectively the functions of vomiting, 
opening the eyes, sustaining, yawning and sneezing. 
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«3 48. Apdna’s job is to sustain the functions which separate the 


a different kinds of excreta preparatory to their elimination 
from the body. Mahabharata puts it as ‘useless rejected 


apanas work embraces segregating the dead materials 
generated all over the body — not the final physical rejection 


4 which is the job of the organ of action payu (vide para 43 


above). Šruti (Prašna Upanisad 3.5) spells out, "Apāna is 
. posted in payu and upastha’ which means that although the 
process of segregation of wastes — faeces, urine etc. extends 
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wherever these are produced. Sruti (Prasna Upanisad 3.5) 
. Says, ‘Food items offered as oblations (to the fire within the 
| body) are brought to a level state by samāna, making them 
like seven flames (of the internal fire)’. In Prasna Upanisad 
_ 4.4 is said, ‘Samana is the one that equalizes the two oblations 
of inhalation and exhalation’. These lead us to conclude that 
conversion of intakes of all three forms of nourishment 
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(solid, liquid and gaseous) into useful ingredients of the body db 
is the function of samāna. Yogārņava also says, ‘Intake of solid 
food, drink or air inhaled, is converted into blood, bile, 3 
phlegm and internal wind (as components of the body) by X 
samāna. Šruti's mentioning 'samāna is at the centre (of the 4 
body)’ tells us that the navel and its surrounding internals, 
the stomach, the place where mucous accumulates etc., form 
the principal operating domain of samāna. It, however, 
operates on a low key all over the body as has been mentioned 
in Yogarnava, 'Samāna exists over the whole body’. 


4 91. Like sense-organs and organs of action, the pranas are 
4 derived from asmitā (I-sense). Sruti (Prašna Upanisad 3.3) 
4. says on this, ‘This prāņa evolves from ātman (self)' which in 
effect means that its origin is asmitā, mutative ego or I-sense, 
; because Self is immutable Consciousness and does not mutate 
or produces anything. Mahābhārata (Ašvamedhikaparvan) 
3 says, Those who are aware of the significance of rites and 
3 oblations (Yaj&avidas) hold that samana and vyàna evolve 
4 from buddhisattva (here, jūāna-ātmā or I-sense) and prāņa and 
4  apana are like the ghee, butter oil offered in oblation, and at 


TESTE mper) seat wes ā the centre the flame-like udāna is produced'*". This citation 
MDI GI Ce MEM MATES "3rdrerafengmamat dar: xu 4 from Smrti thus confirms evolution of the prāņas from 


antahkaraņa (the aggregate of three internal organs). 
GRA: MĒRA: Brains UTA: STA: USGS: Samkhya-sütra 2.31 says, “Prana is a modification or mutation 
Rea AAA AAA: Ho It 


of the three internal organs’. 


90. The aggregation of the five pranas — one receiving the 
external sensations, another maintaining awareness of the 
internal constituents, one Operating the muscles, one 
segregating the waste materials, and the last one producing 
the ingredients of the body — cover the corporeal body. 
There is no component of the body which is not covered by 
the above (i.e. by one or more of the five pranas). Among 
them perceivability predominates in the first one, prana; 
which is therefore sāttvika. Slightly less perceivable (i.e. more 
covered) than prāņa is udāna which is sāttutka-rājasa. Vyàna | 1 
being predominantly mutative is rājasa. Apāna is ràjasa-. + 
tāmasa while in samāna retentiveness predominates, hence it : 
is tàmasa. 
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92. (Sense-organs, organs of action and pranas, constituting 
external organs are now being considered and compared). Of 
the external organs sense-organs are predominantly sentient 
and deficient in action and inertness, hence they are sāttvika. 
Similarly, organs of action being oriented towards activity and 
deficient in sentience and inertness are rājasa. Insensitiveness 
is the dominant feature in pranas, whose revelation is 
slight and their actions being not initiated or controlled by 
volition are inferior to those of organs of action. Hence they 
are tamasa. 
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53. All the faculties from buddhi (pure I-sense) to samana 
(the last of the pranas) i.e. all internal and external organs 


including the vital forces, consolidated by tanmātras i.e. - 


elemental principles in their subtlest form (to constitute 
linga-sarira, the indestructible core of the corporeal body, 
vide para 65 of this treatise) come under karana (instruments 
or organs). Knowables (grāhya) experienced or used by 
grahana i.e. instruments or organs become their objects 
(visaya). Such objects belong to external entities and are 
results of interaction between instruments and knowables. 
(Linked to the mode of reception objects are of three kinds 
viz. the objects of a sense-organ which is perceivable, that of 
an organ of action which can be acted upon and that of a 
prāņa or vital energy which needs to be sustained.) Šruti 
(Kausitaki Upanisad) speaks thus, 'Sound etc. ten of them — 
five gross elements and their subtle monadic forms engage 
and occupy (through their mutation into material objects) 
the cognition of organs and hence are called adhiprajna 
(eternal knowledge) and these ten constituents of knowledge 
also permeate and occupy the gross material objects and 
hence are called adhibhüta (external principle). In the 
absence of such objects e.g. sound, the corresponding organ 
(the vocal organ in this instance) would cease to exist. 
Likewise, absence of organs e.g. the vocal organ would result 
in extinction of objects of cognition like sound'. Knowables 
are experienced as objects of the organs and in spite of 
having resulted from interaction (between knowables and 
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4 sound that one hears is regarded as an attribute of some 
external entity. In reality, however, there is no sound in the 


organs) they (objects) appear to be external. For example, 


external world — only vibrations exist following a physical 


* impact. As with ascribing perceptibility to sound etc., external 


entities have come to be regarded as mere conglomerates of 


d. one's apprehensions through the various sense-organs. Thus 
4| we cannot directly realize the underlying cause; it can be 


known indirectly through inference. What can be 


3 apprehended are the gross characteristics of objects. The 
44. subtle state of the characteristics can be apprehended when 


our channel of reception is purified through samādhi. The 
root cause, however, can be realized not as an external entity 


but internally. 
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54. Nature of knowables (grāhya) which exhibit cognizable 
characteristics is now being analysed. Perceivability, 
mutability and inertness are the characteristics of knowables. 
All cognizable traits boil down to these three. Perceivability 
covers sound, temperature (i.e. hot or cold), visible form, 
taste and smell i.e. all that can be apprehended by the sense- 


a organs as also by the organs of action and the pranas. Change 


of location is the trait of mutability of external objects. It is 
cognized in three ways: (i) directly by apprehending 
movements (muscular or of limbs) initiated by organs of 
action in one's own body, (ii) by obsérving mutation 
(variations) in one's sense-organs and (iii) by noting change 
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g na 
of location of external objects, indicative of their mobility. 
The characteristic that opposes action is inertness. Inertness 


is also apprehended in three ways: (i) observing one's own - 


body opposing the motion and stopping a moving object 


which hits it. Alternatively, motion of one's own body comes 


to a stop on colliding with a stationary object, (ii) voluntary 
movement of one's limbs is seen to be opposed by the body's 


inertia, to overcome which one needs to spend energy 


and (iii) perceptibility of light, sound etc. is also seen to be 
affected by the interposition of an object covering it or by 
increasing the intervening gap. Perceivable qualities of an 
object like hardness, fluidity, gaseousness, glow etc. are 
basically instances of inertness. 
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55. Every external object (like pot, picture, stone etc.) 
possesses some of the specific characteristics of the three 
kinds — perceivability, mutability and inertness; such objects 
are called bhautika (composed of the five elemental 
principles). (Gold may be cited as an example of bhautika. It 
has a specific yellowish tint and other perceivable 
characteristics, mobility by virtue of its mass which is 
subjected to gravitational force and hardness exhibiting the 
property of inertness). 


Mutability and inertness are also perceivable. (How else 
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“|, would one know that they exist!) These two remain 
E] subservient when  perceivability is palpable. External 
4 perceivable characteristics are of two kinds — some (like 
3 sound or sight) are directly perceivable by one’s sense-organs 
dk and some are apprehensible as objects emanating such 
3f- sensations. 


Since the properties of mutability and inertness are 


ET perceived only as concomitants of the directly apprehendable 
E quality of perceivability, it is logical to start a closer and in- 
3 depth study of the perceivable properties which are five — 
3 sound, hot or cold (state of heat), light or form, taste and 


smell. And these five qualities emanate from five constituent 
principles called bhūta-tattva underlying material objects. 
These are directly realizable (by concentration). The 
characteristics of mutability and inertness coexist in a general 
way in the bhūta-tattvas as mobility and obstructiveness (to 
passage of entities through them). 
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56. The bhütas are called ākāša, vāyu, tejas, ap and kgiti. ` 

(These are not material objects with those names!9.) For D 
instance, ākāša is the inanimate mutable principle which is ` 
perceived as sound. Likewise, the property of hot and cold - 
thermal sense) is exhibited by vāyu etc. Physical 
segregation of material objects into five bhüta principles is not . 
possible. Resolution or conversion of material objects into `: 
their constituents with the help of appropriate apparatus is - 
possible — but the constituents thus produced will still be 


(i.e. 


material objects (exhibiting all the characteristics). For 
example, splitting vermilion into its chemical constituents, 


mercury and sulphur, is a resolution into separate material ` 


objects and not division in terms of principles. (How then 
does one realize the constituent principles?) It is possible to 


realize the bhütas one at a time by keeping open only one 


sense channel and shutting out the other four sense-organs. 


For example, to realize ākāša-bhūta the aspirant concentrates: 
his mind and through vitarkanugata samādhi shuts out all ` 
sense-organs save and except the auditory sense. He then. 

realizes that only sound exists, which is ākāša-bhūta. (This has ;. 
been dealt with in detail in the author's ‘Yoga Philosophy of 
their. 
Realization'.) The real nature of the other bhütas — vāju, - | s 
tejas etc. are also realized similarly. Some question the 5 
existence of the five separate bhütas which defy manual 
identification even with the aid of equipments. They further 


Patanjali with Bhāsvati” under ‘Tattvas and 


16 In common parlance ākāša, vāju, tejas, ap and ksiti mean sky, air,- E. T 
water and earth respectively which must not be 
confounded with the five bhūta-tattvas as has been explained in 


flame, 


the treatise. 
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argue that since the five discernible characteristics are 
. exhibited by all material objects, why does one have to accept 
he existence of five causes, one for each of the 
‘characteristics? (They could as well be effects of different 
1 actions of one external material object.) The answer to the 
query: Sound etc. arise from some action — action of some 
„entity that cannot be apprehended directly. The root cause of 
light, sound etc. is an all-pervading I-sense which, though 
| beyond direct perception can be rationally inferred, as will be 
‘shown later in this treatise. Mutation of that I-sense, which is 
.the root cause of external reality, gives rise to light, sound etc. 
Without bringing in the concept of an all-pervading I-sense, 
-one can say that at the root of sound, light etc. is some entity 
póssessing the qualities of perceivability, mutability and 
inertness which all the duithting pundits will have to accept. 
1 (As with the knowables, the same trio of sentience, mutability 
| and retentiveness constitute the material cause of the 
instruments of reception right up to the I-sense at both 
|. generating and receiving ends.) Variations of perceivability in 
; the root cause accounts for perception of different sensations 
: like sound, light etc. And variations of its mutability and 
» inertness account for variations in the particular sensation. 
-Those who do not accept a universal ego or I-sense as the root 


E M cause of light, sound etc. end up by branding the cause as 
4. totally incomprehensible and the question of pinpointing it 


“numerically (one or five) then becomes redundant. 
Categorization of the perecptibles as bhiitas is, however, based 
on direct perception of the Yogin to whom external 
^ perception, even in the subtlest form, is never unitary but 
comes as five distinct sensations. Hence it has to be accepted 


: - that elemental principles or bhitas underlying external 


perceptions are five. 
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57. The common man experiencing perceivability, mutation 
and inertness in the external world, concludes that mundane 
objects are combinations of these three. He further classifies 
them as gold, silver etc. and makes useful things out of them. 
Likewise, the Yogin as he realizes the bhütas, apprehends the 
external world to be made up of the five bhütas. Proceeding 


utilizes that insight to gain knowledge of the past and the 
future (as mentioned in Yoga-sütra 3.15). About 
characteristics of  bhūtas, | Mahabharata says in 
Asvamedhikaparvan, ‘Characteristic of ākāša-bhūta is sound, 
that of vāyu is thermal (hot or cold), of tejas light, of ap taste 
and of ksiti smell’ XV. 
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58. Sensation of sound etc. arise from vibration as mentioned 


earlier (in para 53 above). And out of the five, sound is the u 
arent coer wd meas unen" safe: | 


all directions. Hence ākāša, the element endowed with the 4 
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most easily apprehensible, the least impeded and extends in 


quality of sound is sāttvika. Heat ranks next to sound in 
expansiveness and vdyu, endowed with thermal sense, is 
sattuika-ràjasa. Compared to these two, light is more easily 
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okina it very fast moving, highly mutative and hence 


its supportive element tejas is rājasa. Of the two remaining 


"d^ sensations, the activity associated with taste is more subtle 
4. than that of smell. Hence ap, the bhüta endowed with the 
FE quality of taste, is rājasa-tāmasa while ksiti, endowed with the 
ah quality of smell is tāmasa. Supportive Smrti in this respect is 
| En Mahābhārata. In A$vamedhikaparvan is the sloka, ‘The three 
=] gunas combine to produce the five dhàtus'*"l, Dhātu here 
E means bhūta. 
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further he directly apprehends how the bhüias mutate and - 4 
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59. Musical notes sā (do) and re (re), colours like yellow and . 


blue, tastes like sweet and sour, are specific modifications 


respectively of sound, light and taste. When subtleness causes E | 


these internal distinctions to disappear, the sensations still 
continue as sound, light and taste. The external substrata in 
which such subtle sound etc. devoid of internal distinctions 
reside are called tanmātra (literal meaning — that only; 
monad of the respective elements, bhütas). Like the bhitas, 


the existence of tanmdtras is to be accepted not by inference ; 


alone — they can also be realized. It has been mentioned 


external objects are received by the sense-organs. 
Consciousness of the external world disappears in the state of 
concentration (samādhi) when the organs reach the state of 
absolute guiescence with conseguent loss of ability to receive 
incoming sensations. Immediately before that state (of 
disappearance of awareness of the external world) the 
subtlest sensation perceived momentarily by the Yogin's 
tranquil sense-organ becomes free from all differentiations 
(which is avisesa). That is tanmātra, also called Qvisesa. 
Visnupurana has said, ‘The name tanmatra has been given 
because it brings out only the quality of a particular sensation 
(whether of light, sound or thermal condition, without 
further details). The adjectives ‘satisfied’, ‘frustrated’ and 
‘confused’ are not applicable to them’. Avisesa is not visesa, 
the latter stands for something specific like the notes SA, re, gà 
(do, re, mi) as has been said, ‘Visesa refers to musical notes, 
hot or cold, yellow or blue, bitter or sweet, etc’. Absence of 
visesa deprives tanmātras of the power to cause pleasure, pain 
or delusion, for it is a particular tone or colour in a thing 
which makes it liked or disliked by living beings. Sound 
tanmātra, light tanmātra, are the causes respectively of ākāša 
bhüta and tejas bhüta. The same holds good for the other 
tanmatras and bhütas. Tanmātras sustain the bhūtas in the 
latter’s extremely subtle state. Bhaskaracarya has said in 
Vāsanā-bhāsya (Siddhānta-širomaņi), ‘Existence of the cha- 
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4 - racteristics of the bhūtas in an extremely subtle form is 


tanmatra’. Avinavagupta has said that undifferentiated 
tanmātras are the material cause from which the gross sound 
etc. with differentiations have emerged. Like the bhūtas, 


4. tanmātras are apprehendable by the corresponding sense- 
34 organs. The way to do it is through vicārānugata samādhi 
4; (concentration on a subtle entity based on meditation-cum- 


jj. reasoning), in which a minimal subtle entry of sensations is 


2] allowed through only one open sense channel after arresting 
4$. totally the other four. 
earlier (in paras 41 and 42) that vibrations originating from 3i 
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-4 60. Anything subtler than tanmātras defies perception by the 
E - senses. Realization of the bhitas and tanmātras has been dealt 
4 with in Yoga texts (vide ‘Yoga Philosophy of Patañjali with 
4. Bhāsvatī' by the author). The material cause of the tanmātras 
^3 cannot be perceived. It is ascertainable through inference, 
4 preceded by its realization through samādhi by Yogins. (The 
A sequence is as follows:) In the process of realizing tanmātras, 
4 the Yogin apperceives the innate subtle agitation in 
j^ knowables. (Slight slackening of concentration from the state 


of arrest of the organs makes for reappearance of the external 
world. And the tanmātras are realized at the point of 
transition to and from that state of arrest. The Yogin realizes 
that this method of realization of tanmātras succeeds because 
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Of intrinsic vibration in knowables.) The Yogin (further) 


mutative. Knowledge of the material world arises as and when. 
one's I-sense receives an (appropriate) external stimulation. 


Whatever excites the ego will have to be akin to it. In other 
words, mind (which is not spatial, but) which mutates in time 


can influence or excite another mind. It follows that E! 


knowables (which stimulate our I-sense) must also have 
originated from some I-sense. Thus, Yogins by their direct 
realization through samādhi have inferred that the material 


cause of both inert knowables and the sentient beings capable. 


of apprehending them are similar in that both are based on 
ego or I-sense. (Common man, without possessing the 
Yogin's power of concentration, can comprehend it by 
following the logic of the Yogin's line of thinking.) (Our 
cognition of the knowables stems from their impact on our 
sense-organs whence we accept:) The underlying cause of 
the knowables is in a state of flux. External action is 
movement in space. Cognition of space is, however, 
associated with our knowledge of the five elemental 
principles. And since (as explained earlier) the underlying 
external reality (being the nature of mind) is bereft of sound, 
light etc., its mutation cannot be spatial. Non-spatial (i.e. 


temporal) mutation takes place only in the mind, which goes . 


to confirm that the external reality is of the nature of asmità 
(I-sense). 
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E l 61. Continuing the argument further — In fact there is no 
realizes that the organs originate in his I-sense which is 3 


-3 alternative but to accept that the reality underlying external 
„objects is ego oriented i.e. mentall?. For existence of an 
"jā object is accepted only when it is apprehended through our 
(S sense-organs (e.g. there is a dark cloud with rumbling 
E! thunder in the sky). In case of an object not directly 
ļ perceptible, its existence is accepted through inference or 
_ testimony of someone we trust (e.g. inferring existence of fire 
ag Dy seeing the smoke). There can be no knowledge devoid of 
4) specificity (for the word ‘exist’ itself implies that ‘something’ 
3 or somebody' exists). The reality behind external objects 
E (from which the tanmātras evolve) also does exist. Yogin’s 
3 apprehension of tanmātras at the point of transition of the 
“= faculties to and from the state of arrest may appear to the 
E + layman as a transition of an entity to non-entity and vice versa, 
4 which is patently inadmissible. Correct inference to draw 
a from this is that there is an underlying reality which defies 
31 apprehension. What characteristics can we ascribe to that 
ķi reality? It is certainly not sight, sound etc., for the reality (as 
4 mentioned earlier) is bereft of all extraneous sensations. It 
i follows that we have to accept it as something internal or 
4 mental, for we know of no entity which does not fall into 
"4 either of these categories. This applies equally to entities not 
1 directly perceptible (as in the instant case). 
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A 17 George Wald, the Nobel Laureate scientist, through sheer logical 
| analysis, came to the conclusion that consciousness is the cause 
of matter. 
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- (both its material and efficient causes) then the world we live 


62. The reasonings given above prove that the external. (| | i a 
reality has ego. The Being whose ego or I-sense is that cause is ^3 ™ would be basically mental. The ego or the i 2 : : 
called Virat-purusa (Great Being). He is incomparably greater 4» great One from which emanate the knowables is calle 


than ourselves. Rgveda speaks thus, ‘From Him evolved this | bhūtādi. The same sentient principle which predominates in 
virat or the universe. Purusa is beyond Virāf 18. Sastras 3j one’s organs of zīds ads) M opua SETS S 
elsewhere says , ‘When the Lord becomes awake, the entire ši. perceivability in knowables. Likewise, what is conation in the 
universe wakes up. When He sleeps, the universe sleeps. He 3. Organs appears as mutability or mobility in extraneous 
pervades all that is, in the universe’. Here ‘awake’ means -| entities. And retentiveness or latency in the organs appears 


. . . " n : 3 | : . ° . f 
being conscious of His Yogic powers and majesty (e.g. 3. aS mertness in knowables. The outward expression o 
"df mutative ego (asmita) of the Great Being ( Virat-burusa) 


omniscience and omnipotence). ‘He sleeps’ means arresting E | l P i 
His mind, precluding all actions of His body and mind. Since ;$j results in the external world and its objects. These in turn 


His sleep and awakening mean dissolution and: subsequent ET stimulate our I-sense (asmitā) with the result that our organs 
4 of reception and action appear along with their objects (i.e. 


manifestation of the universe, it follows that His internal tīši +: 
organs, i.e. His ego is the root cause of this creation. our cognition of the external world | oneuiares from 
‘stimulations from His I-sense). Time is the underlying locus 


Teepe — wmfecnipnma Ashim ; 4| of mental processes of living beings, while space is the 
B T s e . e . 
TI SSM STATUE salā pē inh .__ | receptacle of knowable objects. And since there is no limit to 
ui danda enfe i edid enfe M 4 mutations of either of them, time and space appear to be 
n C Ç r.i ° . 
4 infinite. 
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64. Material objects (bhautikas) do not constitute a different 
category of principles beyond*.the (five gross) elemental 
principles (bhūtas) of which they are composed. A mix-up of 
the bhütas and their properties inherited from the three basic 
gunas by agitated and ever fleeting citta and gunas of the 
common man makes him ‘see’ the numerous bhautika objects. 
Bhautikas, in turn, serve as subject matters (visayas) to be (a) 
revealed by sense-organs as sound, smell etc. ; (b) used by 
organs of action for producing vocal sound, manual 


63. The hypothesis that the phenomenal world has been d 
created by the will of some Being would also lend support to à 
the above view because, as has been explained earlier, will is a E 
mutation of the internal organ. And if it be the sole cause % 


18 In his Srutisara (Essence of the Srutis), the author has said 
that‘ Virajo adhi Purusa’ (the last bit of the quotation) can be 4 
interpreted also as, Purusas are living beings evolved in this ud 
(congenial) universe or virāf. 
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manipulation etc. ; and (c) utilized by the pranas for 
sustaining the corporeal faculties, both voluntary and 
involuntary. Body (sarira) is the conglomeration of these 
activities. 4 
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65. The tattvas (principles) have been described at length. 
Now formation and dissolution, or evolution and involution 
of of habitats of living beings are taken up. (It is beyond the 
scope of logical conjecture and what is given here is based on 
realization by Yogins backed up by cogent justification from 
scriptures.) As Purusa and prakrü efficient and material 
causes respectively of the karanas (organs) are without a 
beginning, their evolutes, the karanas must also be regarded 
as beginningless, as has been said by Paficasikha and quoted 
by Vyasa in his commentary on Yoga-sutra 2.22, ‘Since the 
association of the primary material cause ( prakrti) with Purusa 
has been without a beginning, phenomena too have been 


associated with Him from time without a beginning’. The view 


(buddhi downwards 
3 : consolidated by tanmātras constitute the linga-sarira. Basic 
“| material cause (pradhāna, combination of the three gunas) 
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is endorsed in Vyāsa's commentary on Yoga-sūtra 2.17, 
"Union of Purusa and prakrti without a beginning to fulfil the 
former's objectives (of experience and liberation)'; in 


3j Gaupavana Sruti, ‘Mind is eternal, without a beginning and 
E so a living being has always been having a mind”: in the 
3 ` commentary of Madhvācārya on some other Sruti, ‘Ultimate 
EN knowledge liberates the living being for ever from the 


bondage of karma, both virtuous and vicious, tied to him from 


A time without a beginning'. Hundreds of such citations are 
X- there from the scriptures confirming the existence of organs 


A of living beings from time without a beginning. 


All the organs of a living being, internal and external 
together with the five pranas), 


being inexhaustible, its mutations linga-Sariras are countless. 


d And linga-šarīras being countless, living beings are also 
4 countless. The guņas may combine in all proportions. Hence 
3 there are innumerable variations in organs which in turn 
3 result in innumerable species of living beings. For the reason 
4 cited above, i.e. basic material cause being inexhaustible, 
1 habitats of living beings are countless in number and are of 


innumerable varieties. Mahābhārata says*"!ll «Know thou this 


d —Due to its infinite magnitude and inaccessibility even the 
d. celestial gods cannot fathom where this universe ends’, 
3 Therefore, innumerable living beings exist (in this universe) 
Ā either in their gross bodies in innumerable species with their 
4 organs manifest or latent, or leaving the gross bodies behind, 
di they exist in the subtle state in innumerable suitable habitats. 
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66. Dissolution of organs (buddhi etc.) of living beings can 
come about in two ways. Dissolution of linga-šarīra (ie. 
buddhi, ahamkāra, manas, five each of the sense-organs, 
organs of action .and vital energies, consolidated by 
tanmātras) through arresting of modifications of mind 


Dissolution of liùga-śarīra through natural cause 
(sāmsiddhika) follows dissolution of all knowable objects. 
Dissolution of knowables leads to lack of objects of 
experience for the organs which then die out because of 
inanition as action or activity is essential for the very existence 
of organs. As has been said in Samkhya-karika 41, ‘As no 
picture can stand on its own without a support (in the form of 
a peg), no shadow without a material object, likewise liūga 
cannot exist without a material body’. The organs, however, 
do not become totally extinct, they remain merged in their 
causal substance, because no existing material object can ever 
vanish into nothingness. 
reappearing of the knowables. Kāsāyaņa Šruti says on this, 


any loss from which they again emerge'. Gītā also says, "The 
whole gamut of living beings reappear (from their causal 
substance) at the dawn of creation and again merge into their 
caysal stāte when the universe ceases to exist' 8.19. 
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{F 67. It has been mentioned that the universe is based on the 
af abhimana of Virāt. Mahābhārata lends credence to this view, 
through Yoga is sādhita i.e. attained by voluntary effort. .$' ‘Omnipotent Brahmā, the creator and soul of the universe is 
4 known by His will. In Him reside the bhūtas. The mountains 
jj are like His bones while the earth His flesh and blood'**, In 
EI other words, His will to consolidate led to the formation of 
4 solid material objects. Activity being an essential element in 


| 3 the root cause of materials (as explained in the previous para 


66), the visible world dissolves and disappears when His citta 


3 passes into the state of quiescence (yoga-nidra) to reappear 
$ when His mind wakes up i.e. becomes active again. With 
2 disappearance of the objects of experience our individual 
4 organs get dissolved. Reawakening of His will results in 
44 resurgence of activity which leads to emergence of the 
Ihe organs reappear with the d ; 

.$ material objects of experience. Appearance of the latter, the 


E inherently active objects, evokes kindred activitv in us and 
Living beings exist in the dissolved state without suffering i y 


thus causes the emergence of our organs; it is like disturbing 


, the sleep to wake up a person by an alarm signal. Inherent 


diversity in the characteristics of the mutative ego of Virāt gets 


3 reflected in the varieties in sound etc. Scriptural support on 
1 a this aspect comes from Mahābhārata (Aśvamedhikaparvan) 
4. which says, "The Creator through His mutative ego bhūtadi 
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4 makes special effort and manifests the characteristic features 
VAMP! ET WD Feds a Ud TA oda: | Vereen a of the bhütas like sound and light, and tinges the universe 
4 with His tejas bhūta'**. In other words, the material objects, 


$ sensations like light, sound etc. and actions and mutations 


which are there in the universe — all have emanated from the 
bhūtadi ego of Virat. 
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68. When the Creator passes on to the state of yoga-nidrà a 


69. The Creator along with other Virāt associates (i.e. those 


(self-induced sleep!9) his mutative ego becomes inert and E 
like the light from an oil lamp with its oil supply cut off, the 7 


endless sequence of mutations (i.e. the entire universe) 
emanating from His ego dies down, and becomes motionless 


and unmanifest. The scriptures put it this way, 'In times long: 


past (i.e. at the end-point of the previous creation) ākāša 
(representing all the bhitas i.e. the gross material world) was 
motionless, devoid of sun, moon and air, as in deep sleep'. 


Creation was initiated by the past impression of tanmātras | 


lying dormant in the mind of the Creator. They first appeared 
as subtle bhitas in His imagination which formed the causal 
soup of tanmātras, the first to emerge in the chain of creation. 
Mahābhārata says in Šāntiparvan, 'And then in that 
enveloping darkness was produced a liquid, like a second 
darkness'**!, ‘And then’ means after the still, motionless, 
unmanifest state mentioned in the first citation. | 
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19 The Yogin also resorts to self-induced sleep to rest his body and 
brain for a while. His awareness of Self (‘I know myself") 
continues unabated till the point of getting into such sleep and is 
resumed immediately on awakening. 


possessed of great will power), with wills powerful enough to 
activate the gross elements, made manifest the elements 
harbouring properties like solidity, softness, fluidity, 
gaseousness etc. Solidity represents near total arrest of 
activity. An action is seen to be arrested by its contrary action 
(and solids are seen to offer maximum obstruction to 
movement.of objects) which makes one infer that solids have 
the innate property of counteraction. Its opposite is 
luminosity. Light rays offer the least resistance to physical 
movement by an object. It is not that light rays are not lacking 
in inertness, for it offers support to Yogins' movement in 
space, as mentioned in Vyasa's commentary on Yoga-sütra 
5.42, (By becoming light, Yogin can walk on water and) then 
on cobwebs and finally on rays of light'. Soft materials have 
less inertness and are less obstructive to movement of objects 
compared to hard solids. Variations in volitions of individual 
wills of the Creator and His associates which give rise to bhūtas 
and organs of living beings account for diversity in quality in 
material objects e.g. solidity. Specific activities of bhūtadi 
abhimāna are at the root of our cognizing shapes in objects. 


4 While abhimāna pertains to organs of reception, a number of 


its mutations occurring simultaneously result in cognition of 
external expanse or space and some of its mutation streams 
give rise to knowledge of external motion. 
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70. The following account in Smrti of the genesis of the 
material world is in accordance with the Samkhya view on the 
subject. The citation is from Santiparva of Mahābhārata — 
At the onset of creation ākāša (representing all bhütas i.e. the 
gross material world) was motionless, devoid of sun, moon 
and air, as in deep sleep. And then in the enveloping 
darkness was produced a liquid like a second darkness. From 
the turbulence created by the liquid emerged māruta (air). It 
was like an empty vessel without a hole, apparently totally 
devoid of sound, being filled with water. Sound would be 
generated as trapped air begins to escape as bubbles. 
Likewise, wind was generated in that all pervading mass of 
liquid with no barriers. Friction between wind and the liquid 
produced intensely bright and fierce fire which lit up the sky. 
That conflagration, abetted by wind, threw up the liquid to 
the skies. Contact with māruta (wind) made the fire intense. 
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€*. The oily remnant of the intense fire suffered compaction 'to 


OM form the earth. Earth was the mother material which 


| E produced and sustained elements of smell and taste, oils and 
d» living beings **!, 


< When the causal broth (kāraņa-salila) without barriers 
P ie. alone by itself, mutated to a gross form i.e. became 
$  perceivable — this universe full of discrete materials objects 
ag came into being. Then the universe was like a glowing ball 
E covered by a pall of stellar dust, both coarse and fine, 
| ü : generated by the wind. And as it solidified the hard gross 
dà objects like stones etc. began to separate from subtle gaseous 
E products. Hence Mahābhārata Says, Air was generated from 
| «that mass of liquid'. Friction involved in the process of 
(| coalescence and compression produced heat. Solid material 
objects thus heated looked like a ball of fire, which prompts 
Mahābhārata to say, 'Friction between the wind and the 
-§ liquid produced intensely bright and fierce fire ......... 
“4 Thereafter while moving through space some of the glowing 
4 materials were cooled by air and turned progressively to 
liquid and then to solids. Some of them, because of their 
massive size (or for some other reason) still continue as 
glowing masses. As Mahābhārata says, ‘The space is full of 
such stellar objects which glow by their own lights (i.e. stars), 
which even the devas fail to comprehend or define'**ili. 
Which is what was given in the earlier citation, ‘The 
conflagration abetted by the wind etc. ......... 
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71. The process of creation has so far been described above 
from the angle of external objects or perceivables (grāhya). 
Shifting the focus on to the Creator (and His own organs or 
grahaņa) the same process could be depicted as a seguence of 
His cognition of the gross elements and their mutations. 
Rgveda says, ‘The ( knowable) universe and its living beings 


: comprise only one-fourth of His creation, the remaining 


three-fourths being the immutable celestial lokas (habitats). 


us is only one-quarter of the whole, the remaining three- 
quarters contain the celestial lokas — bhuvah, svah etc. Of the 
celestial lokas the highest and most sanctified is satya-loka. It is 
established in the buddhi-tattva or pure I-sense of Virāt Purusa 
(and is the abode of those who have realized their pure I- 
sense). From the point of view of grahana all sensory reception 
is under the auspices of buddhi-tattva, one's 
pure I-sense, which is the apex point of support and control of 
all organs. From the standpoint of grāhya or perceivables, the 
entire cosmos including the gross and subtle lokas 


exist in the absolute stillness of satya-loka. Holding or ` 


sustaining something in the process of reception is 
the function of tamas guna. 5o for the external knowables, it is 
a particular force, sankarsaņa, a tāmasa attribute of Virat 
Purusa, which ensures the lokas maintaining their proper 
locations. Citations from Scriptures on this are — ‘ Bhigola 
(earth) is kept in position in Space within the universe 
by the force of attraction of Brahman’. Elsewhere, in 
Devi-bhagavata, ‘Sense of I is the force of attraction, 
sankarsana between the Seer and the seen’. This sankarsana, 
also called šesa-nāga and ananta is the tamasa binding tie 


with subtle satya-loka which holds the gross lokas in- 


their respective orbits. Yajurveda says on this aspect, 
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OR The earth is strictly following its rotating schedule. The dawn 
2: 1x day comes on time, the sun and the entire universe are also 


turning as per their respective schedules'. 
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72. Simultaneously with the manifestation of the cosmos, the 
Creator Hiranyagarbha made His appearance. As Rgveda has 
said, "Thence came the universe, pervading it all was 
Hiranyagarbha’. When Lord Hiranyagarbha with highest 
supernormal powers attained in the previous birth, appeared 


in this creation He was endowed with the divine qualities of 


omniscience and omnipotence. Rgveda further says, 
 Hiranyagarbha had an earlier existence (in a previous cycle of 
creation). He was the first to appear in this creation as its only 
Lord and Master. He sustains all that can be apprehended as 


also what is beyond it. He is hailed as Ka and we worship Him | E! 


with offering of butter oil'. Greatness arising out of His latent 
impressions of omniscience and omnipotence has made Him 
the omniscient overall Lord of all the lokas in which living 
beings dwell. As Hiranyagarbha (literal meaning: one whose 
inner self glows like gold), He has the quality of omniscience 
and as Virat (literal meaning, great) He is, by nature, all- 
pervasive. His desire in the previous creation of lordship over 


all living beings resulted in the present creation with living 


beings. (It was a two-part wish covering both lordship and the 
universe, which was destined to be fulfilled because of the 
greatness and the sanctity of the Being in whose mind it had 
generated.) Sārnkhya-sūtras say, 'He is omniscient and lord 
of all’ 3.56 and ‘Our philosophy admits of the existence of 
such an I$vara' 3.57. Immutable essence of jīvas (those who 
had been existing sans manifest organs after the previous 
universe was dissolved) possessing latency of births 
reappeared in the gross form in the present creation by virtue 
of His divine wish and then onward they are going through 
the cycle of births, the latency accumulated in one life 
bringing about the next birth and so on. 


When Lord Hiranyagarbha established in sāsmita-samādhi 
(concentration on pure I-sense) awakes from His yoga-nidrā 
(in which His mind existed in a state of yogic quiescence) and 
experiences both His pure I-sense and lordship, the universe 
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becomes manifest. Again, at the end-point of the universe 
when He attains the state of liberation or Self-in-Itself by 
arresting His mind permanently through nirodha-samādhi, He 
may be said to have attained the state of permanent yoga- 
nidrà. And the universe would then again be dissolved in the 
causal substance. Thus as the subtle and gross lokas became* 
manifest through supernormal powers of the Creator, 
materials required to produce the bodies of living beings 
became available which prompted the jīvas, whose organs 
had hitherto been unmanifest, to make their appearance ina 
subtle form (prior to their final corporeal appearance). 
Because of the wide variations in latent impressions of the 
subtle j?vas which had to be accommodated, those subtle jivas 
ranged from devas to human beings and lower down to 
animals and plants. There were some who having attained a 
high spiritual state in the previous cycle of creation like 
realization of bhiitas and tanmátras could manifest on their 
own (without any role by their parents). In course of time as 
the earth and other such locations became congenial, jivas 
with latent impressions appropriate for plant life came into 
being. Smrti lends it support, e.g. ‘When the time is ripe, 
organisms that manifest by penetrating the earth’s surface 
appear; they are called plants’. Elsewhere, ‘Like beings with 
sattvika latent impressions, plants and trees are born on their 


a ss 
* Though practice of Yoga an adept can attain the highest powers 
of omniscience and omnipotence. He, however, cannot and does 
not exercise such powers and obeys the laws of nature as set by 
the will of the Creator. It is like a visiting monarch not exercising 
his powers in another kingdom. Yogins who in their previous 
birth had progressed upto different levels of attainment reappear 
with their latent powers to play appropriate roles at the onset of a 
new creation. The essential requirement of parental seed gets 
waived by the Creator in respect of the 'first borns”. Once they 
are born all living beings have only two objectives, bhoga and 
apavarga, as mentioned in para 13 of the treatise and elsewhere 

in this volume. | 
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own without any specific cause'. Then appeared the other 
living beings. Organisms in which sáttvika organs are not fully 
developed but whose tāmasa organs are strong, they originate 
from a single parent. In case of its reverse i.e. whose sattvika 
organs are fully developed, but the pranas (the tamasa organs) 
are not so well developed require the mother-force to be 
divided into two i.e. both father and mother are necessary. 
This brings in the division of sexes in the bio-kingdom. 


Here ends Sāmkhyatattvāloka written 
by Srimat Swāmī Hariharānanda Arannya 


Citations from Mahabharata in Samkhyatattvaloka 


1) 14.43.35 xii) 14.17.7 
ii) 14.43.33 xiii) 12.178.15 
iii) 14.49.13 xiv) 14.19.38 
iv) 14.48.5-6 xv) 14.24.19 
12.290.75 xvi) 14.43.20-21 
v) 12.308.105 xvii) 14.36.5 


vi) 19.187.392 
vii 12.212.11 
viii 19.907.924 
ix) 19.219.921 
x) 14.19.37-39 
xi) 12.178.4 


xviii) 19.175.95 
xix) 12.175.16-17 
xx) 14.41.5 
xxi) 12.176.10 
xxii) 19.176.9-19, 14-17 
xxiii) 12.175.26 


For details see footnote on page 3. 


4 Itisa common belief that rational understanding of concepts 


such as Purusa (one's real Self or Atman) is not needed to 


3 "attain peace. Indian philosophy of liberation, however, has 


the opposite view. It holds that realization of the Purusa 
principle is essential for liberation from all kinds of sorrow 
for all time to come. | 

Undue concern for logical inferences and abstractions 
do make Western philosophical systems, as also the Indian 
philosophy of logic. (Nyàya) futile. But this is certainly not 


i true for our ancient philosophy of liberation. Knowledge of 


chemical experiments and rational inferences thereof make a 
person well-grounded in chemistry. Similarly, valid and 
rational reasoning prepares an aspirant to advance on the 


E path of liberation. It is all the more desirable as it confers the 


greatest good on those who care to follow it. 


The ways and means of salvation are brought out in a 
citation given in Vyasa's commentary on Yoga aphorism 1.48 


4 Of Pataüjali. It says, ‘The highest form of Yoga is gained by 
db perfecting one's prajūā (spiritual insight) in three stages— 
4. first, by listening (with devotion) to trustworthy preceptors, 
3 following it up by cogent reasoning, and finally by repeated 
4 practice of meditation to usher in bliss (and perfection of 
4 Yoga). Thus spiritual practice needs to be based on rational 


knowlede (of both the goal and the path) which is equally 
important in temporal matters. 
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Some may argue that endless debates and controversies # 
in respect of spiritual practices have been there all along, but ^ 


what have we gained in the process! In reply we would submit 


that as for the Indian philosophy of liberation it was founded - 


by the great sage Kapila who was the first to attain salvation 


Samkhya, the methodology of realizing it. Some later 


philosophers have attempted to refute the teachings of : 
Samkhya but they have done so on wrong premises. They are : 


not wholly to blame because with the passage of time some of 


the ancient texts got lost and the rest were also not easily 3 


accessible. Besides, Samkhya did not have a protagonist of the 


stature of the early masters who could easily answer such .. 
criticisms cogently and silence the opponents, as their 


forerunners had done. Of late there have been further 
onslaughts on Sarnkhya by people who have been misguided 
by cursory readings of Western Philosophy and the findings of 


modern science to construe that these too are opposed to the | | 5 
Sārhkhyā view. So what is required now is to prepare and E! through Divine Grace'. However, even after accepting that 
present a comprehensive overview of Samkhya philosophy - 
which would show that its basic principles — conscious Purusa ^ 3 
and inert prakyti, conglomerate of three guņas — being — 


onslaughts. 


With this end in view and to clear doubts lurking in the . 
minds of some aspirants a. number of monographs on : 
appropriate topics have been written and circulated among a TE 
select group. It has had its effect. Some recipients, with their 3 


of Yoga. One should remember Lord Buddha's saying in | 3 


S ogu tauki tow, IE d, are really capable of 4 large, had the reguisite seasoning of logical seguence. 
progressing on the path; the rest merely dally on the 3 
sidelines’. It is for the benefit of those few that the philosophy 


of liberation has to be elaborated with cogent reasonings. 
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Logic is put to various uses by different people. Some 


E! ignore it completely and are guided by blind faith. Some try 
4j to master it but failing to do so they give it up halfway and 
S. make do with that half-baked knowledge for the rest of their 
¿A life. The third group are able to maser the science of 
and only after realizing the Purusa principle did he propound `} 


reasoning but do not bother to utilise it for determining their 


code of conduct. It is the fourth group, a very small group 
. they are, who are able not only to master the subject but 
` follow it steadfastly to the end, without being bothered by its 
«4 subtle ramifications. It is for this fourth group of aspirants, 
"who are bent on reaching the goal of liberation, that the 
| philosophy of liberation needs explaining to its very end 
| including the principle of Purusa. When people criticize 
writings on Sārhkhya for their terseness, for their undue 
emphasis on reasoning, they tend to ignore their utility for 
J this tiny but important group. 


We agree with those who say, 'Everything happens 


His Grace is at the root of all that fructifies, the farmer has to 


4 till the land to get the yield. Likewise in spiritual matters orres 
| has to combine šravaņa (hearing of it from a trustworthy 


eternal verities are compatible with the latest discoveries ^$ adept), manana (musing on what one has heard till it is fully 


of science and can hold their own in spite of all the assimilated) and nididhyāsana (meditate on it with one- 


pointed mind) with complete surrender of the fruits of one's 
_ actions to His will, to derive the full benefit of His Grace. Our 
. monograph on Purusa elaborates on the mentation (manana) 
| part of the exercise. It bears repetition to say that Kapila did 
4 not ‘discover’ Purusa by mentation alone. Svetasvatara 
= e UY Upanisad 5.2 mentions specially that it was by His Grace that 
doubts set at rest, have embarked with full vigour on the path - “a Kapila gained the acme of knowledge. His subsequent 
dissertation, which brought immense benefit to the world at 


| Practice of cardinal virtues like truthfulness, non-injury, 
g amity, compassion etc. along with knowledge of what is 
"4 beyond all virtues which Kapila instilled among rysis, ushered 
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in the golden age of spirituality in ancient India. That is why 


Mahābhārata has said, “i he lofty wisdom that is found in the E i 


Vedas, among great men and in the schools of the Samkhyas 
and the Yogins, and in the variety of knowledge that is 
obtained from the Puranas and other works have come, O 
_ king, in their entirety from Samkhya’. 


Incorporation of those pristine virtues at the core of the > 
sanctified code of conduct for Hindus has benefited countless -f 


people over the centuries, and is continuing to do so today. 
Samkhya-yoga forms the backbone of the world religion 
which Lord Buddha preached. The two codes of conduct, 
enjoined respectively on the followrs of Kapila and on the 
followers of Buddha, are almost identical. 


Thus one single event, realization of Purusa by Kapila, 


has been a source of great happiness and well-being for 
mankind as a whole. This receives adequate confirmation 


from an unbiased analysis of the history of man. Instead of : 


worrying generally about how to achieve the well-being of 
man it is advisable to focus on the great impact of sage 
Kapila's contribution in this sphere. This has to be followed 
up by a critical study of one's real Self. 

_ With this end in view the monograph, ‘Purusa và (or) 
Atman was written and distributed among competent and 
learned persons. 


Translated. by 
Adinath Chatterjee. 


The Role of Yoga 
in the © 
Quest for One’s Self 


The element of consciousness inherent in one’s sense of ego 
has its roots in the principle of absolute Awareness i.e. 
Consciousness devoid of all adjuncts. Drasta, the principle of 
Awareness whose only function is to know, is immutable. But 
one’s ego, the knower in common parlance, has an element 
of inertness which is mutable. The ego has thus two basic 
constituents — Drasta or the Self is the conscious efficient 


| cause and prakrti comprising the three gunas is its material 


cause. 

Cognizance is synonymous with consciousness. So freed 
from all that is knowable the knower becomes the absolute 
Knower or Seer, Drasta. And whatever can be apprehended by 
the senses is the inert knowable of drsya. 


Non-self adjuncts get linked with one’s ‘I’ through 
mental modes like ‘I am the body’, ‘I have the organs of 
action and perception’, ‘I possess the vital energies’, "The 
mental faculties of love, hate, desire and volition are mine’. 
All these aspects of mutative ego emanate from nescience or 
wrong cognition. For example, the body is distinct and 
separate from me, yet false knowledge gives rise to the feeling 
‘I am the body’. Such misconceptions are at the root of the 
miseries that we suffer. Once they are got rid of, there will be 


| no afflictions. Meditation on the true principles enables one 


to eradicate them. 
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Meditating deeply on God who is free from afflictive 


misconceptions, merging oneself as it were in Him, one can | d 


gradually get rid of the afflictions. The practice leads 


ultimately to a state akin to divinity, free from all blemish and . 


misconceptions. 


The ultimate happiness or bliss, beyond the reach of. am 


sorrow, is gained when nescience and afflictions are thus 
eradicated. Having attained that blissful state one has to 


concentrate on one's ‘I’ who is experiencing it. Continuing  - 


the practice with fortitude leads to the realization of the 
immutable Seer who is the immaculate Self, Purusa or 
Brahman. Purusa is the absolute Knower, pure Consciousness. 


On getting established in that state of liberation or kaivalya EU . digestion etc. which keep the body alive), and 


i.e. the Self-in-Itself, the person is not born again. 


Apart from Purusa, the supreme soul, all else are dr$yas 
(knowables), inert and mutative. Knowables are made of 


three gunas — sattva (sentience), rajas (mutability) and tamas | 


(inertia). Sattva is a blissful tranquil state. Rajas causes 
activities and movements, which result in misery. Tamas is the 
insentient potential state which defies both action and 
perception. 

The blissful sentient state associated with meditation is 


derived from sattva. Restless and anxiety are fallouts of rajas. 


The state of drowsiness inhibiting both action and perception 
is the inertia of tamas. All the three characteristics are seen to 
be present in knowables, which leads one to conclude that the 
three gunas are the basic constituents of knowables. 


Dršya is made up of twenty-four principles or tattvas. 


These are — the five gross elemental principles viz. ü 
1) ksiti 2) ap 3) tejas 4) vàyu and 5) ākāša characterized CÓ 
respectively by smell, taste, visual form, thermal sensation and ` 


sound. 

The five tanmātras (subtle forms of the elements or 
monads) viz. 6) šabda tanmātra, the sound monad 
7) sparsa tanmātra, the thermal monad 8) rūpa tanmātra, the 
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š light monad 9) the rasa tanmātra, the taste monad and 10) the 


gandha tanmātra, the smell monad. 

The five sense-organs, tailor-made to accept inputs from 
the corresponding elemental principles viz. 11) karma, the 
auditory sense 12) tvak, the thermal sense 13) caksu, the visual 


sense 14) jihvà, the gustatory sense and 15) nāsā, the olfactory 


sense. 
The five organs of action viz. 16) vāk, the vocal organ 


17) pani, the manual organ 18) pada, the organ of loco- 
motion 19) pāyu, the excremental Organ and 20) upastha, the 


genital organ. 


Along with these are the five prāņas (vital energies 
sustaining the functioning of breathing, blood circulation, 


21) manas (mind) where thoughts and determinations 
originate, 

29) ahamkāra (mutative ego or I-sense) which sustains 
feelings like ‘I am this or that’ and also kindles one's 
possessive instincts like 'this is mine', 

.93) buddhi-tattva or mahat-tattva is pure I-sense bereft of all 
attributes, 

24) prakrti or pradhāna is nothing but the three gunas — 
sattoa, rajas and tamas, in the unmanifest state. All 
knowables converge in them. It forms the base material 
constituent. E 
These twenty-four tattvas along with 25) Purusa, the 

twenty-fifth principle, make the universe. As mentioned 

earlier, when one transcends the twenty-four mutable 
principles to realize Purusa or Drastā, kaivalya is attained. 
Yoga or arresting the fluctuations of the mind is the way 
to attaining one’s true self, Purusa. (absolute Awareness). A 
question which we often face is whether a family man can also 
practise Yoga. The answer — A family man, beset with various 
extraneous responsibilities does not have enough spare time 
to practise Yoga properly i.e. with the unrelenting intensity 
and vigour necessary for success. The goal is the same for both. 
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Difference lies only in the capability of the practitioner and the 
time that he can spare to devote for the practise of Yoga. 

| The mind can be arrested by abhyasa (practice) and 
vatragya (detachment). It is best to practise concentrating the 
mind on Isvara or the tattvas (principles) mentioned earlier, 
systematically. ‘I want nothing else save and except the 


realization of the ultimate principle, Purusa’ — holding on to - 
this thought and shutting out all other ideas and thoughts of 


earthly attachments is the way to cultivate detachment. A 


prerequisite for practising Yoga is to shun all bad habits which 


distract the mind and cultivate good habits instead. Yamas 
(restraints) and niyamas (observances) are the prescribed 
accessories to Yoga for correcting one's habits. Ahimsā (non- 
injury), satya (truthfulness), asteya (non-stealing), 
brahmacārya (continence), aparigraha (abstinence from 
avariciousness), $auca (cleanliness of the body and mind), 
santosa (contentment), tapas (austerity, voluntarily putting up 
with certain inconveniences), svādhyāya (repetition of mantras 
and studying the holy texts), and Isvara-branidhàna (devotion 
to God) are the ten prescribed restraints and observances. 

To follow the spiritual path one has to have forbearance, 
which again is of two kinds — bearing with physical hardships 
and forgiveness. According to Lord Buddha, forbearance in 
the form of forgiveness is the acme of tapas (devotional 
austerity). To put up ungrudgingly with someone who abuses 
or causes harm is forgiveness. The venerable ancient 
preceptors of Samkhya have said in Mahabharata (12.228.34) 
that if someone vilifies or even thrashes a Samkhya-yogin the 
latter would reciprocate with love without the least touch of 
rancour towards the wrongdoer. 

For practising forgiveness the aspirant has to maintain a 
happy frame of mind holding on to the thought, ‘People get 
angry with me because of some wrong doing on my part in the 
past and their outbursts serve to wash off my sins’. Such 
practice brings immense Joy to one who tries it. Admittedly 
miscreants might harm a person even if he is not at fault at all. 
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But knowing their limitations if he succeeds in maintaining 
his equanimity, it would help liquidate his suffering due to his 
own nescience. Hence forgiveness is a high laurel for 
sannyasins and a source of great joy for ordinary folks. 
Devotion to God is the highest spiritual practice, other 


3j practices are its offshoots. It is achieved by meditating on Him 
“|. daily in one's heart of hearts, seated in a calm posture. 


By adopting the practices mentioned above, beginners 
can gradually progress on the path of Yoga. And as assured by 
Gità 2.40, even a little practice of this Yoga protects one from 
great terror (of being caught in the cycle of births). 

Mahābhārata says (13.116.1, 13.16.26) * that non-injury 
to all living beings is the highest form of piety. People.may 
wonder how one can possibly practise it when one cannot 
even sustain one's life without destroying other living entities. 
Such apprehension arises from misunderstanding the true 
meaning of non-injury, for Vyàsa has himself admitted in his 
commentary on Yoga aphorism 2.15 that living itself entails 
destruction of some forms of life. In view of this the ultimate 
aim of Yogins embarked on the path is to come out of the 
cycle of births i.e. to avoid being born again. This is obviously 
the highest form of practice of non-violence. The next lower 
form in non-injury is to avoid, to the extent possible, injuring 
any animate form including plants. The third (and initial) 
step envisages not injuring the higher forms of life. 

Non-injury as a spiritual practice consists in eschewing 
progressively ill feelings like malice, cruelty, violence etc. 
which lead to torture and maltreatment of living beings. If the 
mind is free from such ill feelings, even the accidental death 
of parents caused by one's actions cannot be regarded as an 
act of violence — both spiritually and in the eyes of law. (It 
would be deemed to be manslaughter resulting from an act of 
utter stupidity.) Violence or causing injury has its gradations. 
Harbouring animosity towards one's parents or children and 


| killing in self-defence cannot be equated from the point of 


* see footnote on page 3 
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view of heinousness of the act. For, one has to stoop to a very 
low level to harbour ill feeling against one's parents. 


Heinousness of malicious acts varies with the intensity of ill 3 


feeling behind them. Hence beating people and uprooting 
grass do not belong to the same level of injurious activity. 
Likewise, injury inflicted by abusive language is nowhere near 
killing people. One's own life is dearest to a living being. 
Hence murder is the most heinous act. | 

This holds for ordinary people. For Yogins it is 
imperative to practise non-injury as a great vow. That is why 
they follow its dictates as meticulously as possible. First, they 
bear no ill feelings against any human being, not even an 
assailānt. They also try to avoid hurting animals (e.g. driving 
away poisonous snakes). Secondly, they do not unnecessarily 
uproot plants etc. For sustenance, some take fruits and leaves, 
others depend on alms. In olden days householders used to 
prepare some extra food for possible visits by mendicants. The 
mendicant, in turn, eating whatever he gets as alms from 
householders is not culpable for injuries sustained by plants 
and insects in preparing the food. Manu? has, in addition, 


ee 
1 Cruelty may be graded as follows: The vilest form is one directed 
against one’s close relations e.g. parents. Then comes in this 
order: friends, other persons, assailants, useful animals, other 
animals, harmful animals, trees in general, harmful trees, edible 
plants, edible corns, unseen insects and so on. Harmful effects of 
hurting beings mentioned above decrease as we go down the list. 

In fact, killing assailants and felling trees are not regarded as 
crimes for ordinary people, whose spiritual states would not be 
affected by such activities. Are the insects living on muck dirtier 


than those out of it? Hence venerable Manu has opined that. 


there is no harm in taking meat because animals have an 
inherent inclination for it, but arresting that. tendency is 
immensely beneficial (spiritually). 


2 The great sage who first structured contemporary society into 
different levels according to the diverse natural tendencies of 
human beings and laid down various codes of ethics and conduct 
for each level to follow and perform. 
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prescribed for the mendicant daily practice of pranayama 
(control of breath) twelve times for absolution from 
inadvertent injury to any plant or insect. Absolved thus from 
the sin of causing the slightest unintentional injury to others, 
the mendicant succeeds in practising in full the great virtue of 
non-injury And when he ultimately attains the goal of 
liberation through practice of Yoga, he forestalls the possibility 
of ever injuring any living being. 

Circumstances do vary and everybody may not get the. 
opportunity to the extent he desires. Still, if these ideals are 
kept in view and followed, malicious thoughts will 
progressively disappear from the mind, making it conducive 
to the practice of Yoga. In the background of inevitability of 
inflicting some injury to others for sustaining oneself, holding 
fast to the determination — 'I will one day attain the state in 
which I shall not be causing any further harm to any living 
being’, the heart becomes free from blemish, which is the aim 
of all Yogic practices. 


Translated by 
Sabita Guha 


Sankara's Philosophy and 
Sāmkhya-yoga 


In the olden days rsis seeking salvation meditated on the 
meaning of even older scriptures with the help of Samkhya- 
yoga. That Sāmkhya is the philosophy of liberation is 
specifically mentioned in Mahabharata, “Samkhyam vai 
moksadarsanam” (12.289.5)*. It was somewhat recently that 
Sankaracarya sought to revitalise the arsa (1.e. of the rsis) 
philosophy which was eclipsed by Buddhism etc. He 
constructed a new philosophy substantially different from 
Sāmkhya-yoga. Even his great preceptor (the guru of his 
guru), Acārya Gaudapāda, wrote a commentary on Samkhya 
as he had great respect for it and taught his disciples this 
philosophy. Sankara, however, appears to have disliked even 
the name of Sarmkhya. Unparalleled intellect and superb 
expository power made him a towering figure among 
contemporary pundits, and above all, he frequently took the 
help of scriptures to win over his opponents. 

Sankara has tried very hard to prove that his explanation 
of the Srutis (the Vedas and the Upanisads) is the only 
acceptable philosophy, while the philosophy of liberation pro- 
pounded by ancient sages such as Kapila, Patafijali etc. are all 
erroneous. Yet once the veil of his verbiage is lifted, it becomes 
clear that it is Sankara himself who has not understood the real 
import of the Srutis. The old rsis were never at fault. In reality, 
Vyàsa's commentaries on Yoga-sütras are like deep rumbles of 
truth which prevail over some of the empty tintinnabulations of 
other philosophical systems. _ 


* see footnote on page 3 
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This will be clear when we discuss the two philosophies 
side by side. Although the Samkhya-yoga point of view has 
been explained elsewhere, we summarise its main points once 
again for ease of comparison. According to Sārhkhya-yoga, 
the prime causes of creation are two, viz. (a) Cit-only Seer 
Purusa and (b) prakrti made up of the three gunas. While 
Purusa is the efficient cause of creation, prakrti is its material 
cause. Witnessed by Purusa, prakrti suffers infinite modifica- 
tions of which the following are common: 

(c) Mahat or buddhi-tattva or mahān-ātmā (pure I-sense) 

(d) Ahamkāra (I-sense) 

(e) Citta or mind-stuff, which is a modification of I-sense 

and whose properties are sentience or cognition, 
conation and retention. All mental activities are carried 
out by citta and by citta only. 


(f) Five jūānendriyas or organs of perception 
(h) Five karmendriyas or organs of action 
(1) Five tanmātras or subtle elements or monads 


(J) Five gross elements or bhütas 


These twenty-five principles make up the universe. 
Whatever is perceivable, knowable or thinkable is made up of 
them. Nowhere will you find departure from this rule. In 
Kathopanisad it is written that, *Perception is superior to the 
indriyas, mind is superior to perception, I-sense is superior to 
mind and mahat is superior to I-sense. Avyakta (prakrti) is 
superior to mahat and Purusa is superior to avyakia. There is 
nothing superior to Purusa as He is our ultimate goal" 1.3.10. 
This Šruti is completely at one with the ideas of Samkhya- 
yoga. Even the Gītā says that "Whatever is there on earth or 
in heaven or among the Gods is made up of the three 


gunas." 18.40. 


Thus, according to Samkhya-yoga, the fundamental 
cause of creation is not Isvara. Any ideation of Isvara necessi- 
tates formulation of an individual with a mind. Therefore, 
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Ifvara must also be made up of prakrti and Purusa. In reality, 
everything from the lowly earthworm to Īsvara is made up of 
prakrti and Purusa. Therefore, instead of Īsvara, Samkhya 
posits prakyti and Purusa as the fundamental constituents of 
creation. Even the word Isvara means a particular Purusa with 
prakrti attached, as explained in Svetaévatara Upanisad 4.10 
“Prakrti is known as maya,” Isvara is One with maya attached”. 
Even though He is not a fundamental constituent principle, it 
was agreed upon by Samkhya-yoga (and all ērsa philosophies) 
that saguna Isvara (Isvara with attributes) Hiranyagarbha 
originated the universe. 

Virtue, wisdom, detachment and Yogic powers, and their 
Opposites are properties of buddhi (pure I-sense) of an 
individual. Variations in their relative compositions make for 
infinite variability of living beings. A person who has 
conquered avidyá (nescience) through viveka-khyāti or 
discriminative enlightenment is called liberated. Ī$vara is 
such a being, only He is eternally liberated and hence One 
with infinite knowledge. He must be aloof from all worldly 
matters, since it is illogical to consider a liberated being as 
one engrossed in mundane affairs. 

An individual who has not attained discriminative 
enlightenment but has attained omniscience and omnipo- 
tence through samādhi (Yogic concentration) is also 
acknowledged in Samkhya, v:here He is called janya-Īšvarā. 
“He that is all knowing and is master of all” and "Such an 
Isvara is admissible", these two Sāmkhya-sūtras (3.56 and 
3.57) admit of the existence of a Lord of the universe, called 
Hiranyagarbha or Nārāyaņa. “Hiranyagarbha existed before 
everything and is the one Lord of materially created objects" 
and such mantras from Rgveda and other sources readily 


* The mutability of the world around us is due to false notion 
(called māyā) of it. Reality is thus one, immutable whole 
comprising Brahman and ordinary beings (jīvas) who are nothing 
else but Brahman obscured by māyā, according to Šankara. 
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support the above assertion of Samkhya. Besides, the entire 


4 range of Smrti and Puranas (other than those arising out of 


Sankara's theory) are also of the same view. The ideas of the 
rsts e.g. there exist an infinite number of Hiranyagarbhas just 
as there are infinite number of universes, Yama (the Lord of 
those who after death go to heaven or hell), Indra (the chief 
of the devas or gods), etc. are not in conflict with Samkhya; in 


E — fact, they support the ideas of Samkhya. 


Therefore, in the light of Sārnkhya, the twenty-five 
principles are the fundamental material and efficient causes 
of all creation, including Isvara etc. Pure Awareness is Atman 


qa or Purusa, not Isvara, who did not create this world, nor does 


He maintain it. That is the job of Hiranyagarbha, Yama etc. 

The Aksara Purusa of the Upanisads is the janya-Isvara or 
saguna Isvara of Samkhya, called Hiranyagarbha. As He 
sustains the world by His I-sense, He is the soul or Atman of 
this world. "Such an Atman is in the space of Brahman” and 
other Srutis testify to this assertion. And the Supreme Atman, 
“beyond and greater than the Aksara”, “the Pure One, 
without life or mind”, is the nirguna Purusa of Sarnkhya. The 
Upanisads can thus be most consistently explained only with 
the help of Samkhya. 

Next we deal with Sankara’s philosophy. According to 
him, the eternal, pure, liberated, omniscient and omnipotent 
Isvara is the cause of this creation. He creates out of His 
thoughts. The creation is his Lila, why He creates is a mystery, 
as even the siddhas (adepts) or rsis do not understand it. 
“Brahman is of two kinds. The duality stems from vidya (true 
knowledge) and avidyà (nescience). Of these, Brahman 
steeped in avidyà may have attributes such as object of 
worship, worshipper etc.” Sariraka Bhasya. 1.1.11. Brahman is 
the only Atman i.e. all living beings have one soul (Atman) 
and that is Him. “Even as Atman is One, It is properly 


discovered ever anew-(as different) because of variations in. 


the state of citta (mind stuff)” 1.1.1. 
The later Māyāvādins (those who believe in the doctrine 
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of maya i.e. followers of Sankara’s version of Vedanta) explain 


Išvara as Consciousness steeped in māyā and jīva (living 3 


beings) as Consciousness steeped in avidya. 
Brahman or the Supreme Atman is like bliss, while 
worldly creatures are not blessed. Yet Sankara in his 


commentary on Taittirlya Upanisad says that the greatest bliss. 


of Brahman is not of nirguna Purusa but of Hiranyagarbha. 
I$vara is the soul ( Atman) of bhoktā (one who experiences) or 
jiva (“He is the Atman of bhoktās”). Īsvara is the Supreme 
Magician. As a magician makes viewers see an object where it 
is not, so does Isvara make us see this creation by His maya 
(illusion). “Isvara is different from the corpus of avidyà as 
doer or experiencing person, and (even) from Atman as pure 
knowledge. This difference is like the difference between a 
magician who climbs overhead by means of a thread and the 
magician on the ground." * 
different containers distinct by attributes. Isvara is as the sky, 
undifferentiated by attributes.” “ Jiva is not full of ānanda 


(bliss), but when he is established in Isvara as one with Him, © 


he becomes blissful.” Yet Vedantins say that j?va-hood is not 
present on liberation; then the false knowledge of jiva-hood 
is replaced by true knowledge “I am Isvara". Hence jiva 
becoming blissful is a contradiction in itself. When there is no 
Jēva, who can be blissful ? Īsvara is eternally blissful. 


Isvara creates beings according to their individual 
karma; the chain of karma is eternal. | 

Briefly, this is Sankara’s view on the Primal Cause. Let us 
compare this with the Sarnkhya theory: 


1. Mayavadins, followers of Sankara's theory of māyā, call 
themselves Vedāntins, i.e. followers of Vedanta (ancient 
texts or Srutis). But they need not usurp the latter term 
for themselves alone — all six of the theistic Indian 
Philosophical schools explain the Srutis in their own 
ways. The way ancient rsis understood Srutis, to which 
Samkhya is the closest as it is the oldest, was lost by the 


Jēvas (ordinary mortals) are like 
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time of Sankara. He was thus left to his own devices in 
explaining the Srutis; he has often refuted traditional 
explanations and replaced them with his own novel 
commentaries. The Mahabharata has categorically 
stated that Samkhya is closer to the Srutis than all other 
philosophical systems — “O king! Whatever. great or 
ancient lore you find in the Vedas or in Yoga, whatever is 
seen in the various Puranas, have all come from 
Samkhya. (12.290.13)*” 


2. All scriptures written after Sankara either adopt his 
point of view or that of Samkhya. Thus we find in them 
critiques of Samkhya, as also statements such as 
"Māyāvāda is Buddhism (i.e. non-Vedic) in disguise.” 
There was no Māyāvāda in ancient India, it evolved at 
around the same time as Sankara. There was a kind of 
Mayavada among Madhyamika Buddhists, but their root 
was nothingness (sūnya). Sankara's root was Isvara. 
Hence Sankara’s followers were called disguised 
Buddhists. The former says, “Maya neither is nor is not, 
nor is it a mixture of the two. It both is and is not, is 
indescribable, has false origin and is eternal" The 
Mādhyamikas say, "What is, also is not and is not a 
mixture of both. It is beyond forty million principles as is 
known by Mādhyamikas.” Gaudapāda, the grand 
preceptor of Sankara, used Buddhist expressions freely 
in his commentary on Māņdūkya Upanisad, easily 
recognizable by anyone familiar with Buddhist 
literature. Mayavada is thus of later origin compared to 
the ancient texts, and is subject to criticism as much as 
esoteric schools such as Madhyamika Buddhists. 


3. Sankara calls his own theory monism as, in his theory, 
one omnipotent, omniscient, dual (established in truth 
and false knowledge simultaneously), magician-like 


* see footnote on page 3 
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Isvara is the Primal Cause. He calls Sarnkhya as dualism 
as it believes in Purusa and prakrti as causes of creation. It 
will appear to the wise that as a two-peaked sand dune is 
one, so is Šankara's philosophy monism. When asked 
what material a carpet is made of, one replies "jute and 


cotton" while another replies ‘threads’. Samkhya is E! 


dualist like the former, Māyāvādins are monists like the 
latter. 

Jayanta Bhatta says (in Nyāya Manjari-9), “If you say that 
there is proof about monism, that itself becomes 
another principle and dualism has to be accepted. 
Hence, there cannot be any proof of monism; it is a 


mere hypothesis. Therefore dismiss this monism arising 3 


out of scriptural wranglings which are silly and accept 
the fundamental variation of all created matter based on 
direct observation, inference and from standard texts." 


Māyāvādins pass comments on Samkhya without 
understanding the latter view. Sārnkhya holds that a 
particular omnipotent, omniscient Purusa is the efficient 
cause of the world. But Isvara cannot be that, and hence 
like all created objects, must be made up of twenty-five 
principles. In other words, He must have a mahat "pure 
I-sense), an I-sense and a mind, etc. "I shall be many" 


and other Slokas of the Srutis may be cited as proof of the | 


I-sense of Īsvara. Sankara said, "Samkhya considers 
unconscious disi dun and the three gunas as cause of 


this creation." This is a half-truth, as Sarhkhya considers — 5 


pradhāna or prakrti and Purusa as material and efficient 
causes respectively of creation i.e. creation needs both 
Purusa and prakrti. Šankara also said, "Samkhya 
considers pradhàna as omnipotent and omniscient." This 
is a figment of his imagination and we decline to 


comment on it further. In fact, Sankara is possibly “1 


confused about the meaning of ‘omniscient’. 


While Šankara holds that true knowledge can only come 
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from agama, that is ancient texts, Samkhya view is that it 
can come from direct observation and inference also. 
Sankara himself has resorted to logical arguments (i.e. 
inference) many times, only he did not pursue them to 
their logical conclusions. Whatever the ancient rsis of 
Upanisads such as Yàjüavalkya, Ajātašatru etc. experi- 
enced themselves, they expounded to their disciples 
through rational arguments. Samkhya has done the 
same, and frequently refers to the ancient texts in 
support. The problem with Sankara is that he believes 
that only his explanation of the Srutis is true and those 
of others, especially that of Samkhya, are false. One 
cannot build an edifice on mere belief. 


If it is a question of accepting a text as standard and 
following it blindly, doubts arise as to which text, and 
whose interpretations of it should be followed. Samkhya, 
as stated above, is the most ancient of the philosophical 
systems and closest to the ancient interpretations. Hence 
by this very reason, Samkhya is the only acceptable 
system and Sankara’s commentaries are to be rejected. 
Truly, Samkhya does not posit the unknowable as an 
object of argument. That the unknowable exists, this 
statement is to be meditated upon. Sārhkhya establishes 
the existence of this entity, as also the nature of it, 
through inference. For example, Purusa and prakrti are 
unknowable, but that they exist is knowable. That 
Sankara fails to refute these arguments is no reason to 
reject them. 


Sankara claims that logic does not establish anything, 
hence one should not try to establish the Primal Cause 
with arguments, as all arguments are falsifiable. In that 
case, he should not have attempted fresh explanation of 
the Srutis differing from the older interpretations, and 
more importantly should not have resorted to 
arguments supporting his view. Persons more intelligent 
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than him may dismiss his statements and offer new 
meaning to the Srutis. For example, Rāmānuja and 
others have offered newer explanations of the Srutis 
different from Sankara’s. Hence Sankara should have 
kept quiet with what he had understood. 


Sankara has resorted to indeterminism in places (cf. his 
Sariraka commentary 2.1.6) being unable to argue 
against Samkhya. He says, “What are unknowable 
(beyond KES. e. Purusa) can never be established by 
arguments.” This famous guote from Šankara can be 
used to prove the existence of many Purusas and of 
eight-fold prakrti. Prakrtis here mean eight-fold prakrti; 
i.e. mahat, I-sense, mind etc. What is beyond it must be 
Purusa, and not Sankara’s Isvara. This is as stated in the 
Sruti (Katha Upanisad) "Avyakta is beyond mahat, 
Purusa is beyond  avyakta or prakrti” 1.3.11. 
‘Unknowables’ may mean many Purusas. Therefore 
Sankara's statements such as "Avyakta, mahat etc. do not 
exist" are refuted by his own words. Also refuted is his 
famous stand on monism. 


Sankara's conception of Isvara is erroneous. If He is 
indeed omniscient, omnipotent etc., He must have 
instruments of perception, conation etc. He is indeed so 
in the Sārnkhya point of view and thus cannot be a 
separate, pure principle in terms of which other entities 
can be explained. The only alternative is labelling Him 
as indescribable i.e. inexplicable. Sankara, in order to be 
consistent, tries to go beyond logic in calling Him both 
describable e.g. omniscient, omnipotent etc. and 
indescribable. The two Šrutis Sankara cites in support of 
his contention (viz. Svetàsvatara 3.19 and 6.8) are in 
perfect harmony with the Samkhya point of view. Both 
of them refer to nirguna Isvara, a specific eternally 
liberated Being, and hence made of prakrti and Purusa 
like all created beings (except that His Divine mind lies 
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formant, unless required for liberating His devotees). 
Genuine devotees and even advanced adepts 
spontaneously attribute mental characteristics to Him, 
as reflected in these Srutis. These are eulogistic and 
should be considered as such. Taking them literally, 
Sankara has to involve peculiar constructs e.g.“Isvara 
cannot see or act like ordinary mortals”, “He does not 
have a body” etc. While these statements are true in 
ordinary language, it can be verified from Srutis, as also 
from experience brought on by meditation, that He 
does have a body and can see i.e. He is made up of the 
twenty-five principles like all created beings. 

Sankara and his followers confuse similes with examples. 
"Pot like space’, "The soul is like the sky’ are similes and 
not true statements or examples. These are used to 
vindicate his statements such as “One’s innermost Self 
( parama Atman) does not lose his True Self by ascription 
of attributes”, which only adds to the confusion. 
Certainly, one cannot ascribe any attribute to one’s Self- 
hood i.e. innermost Self. But then one must know what 
that Entity really is. It is described in the ancient texts and 
most cogently explained in the works of Samkhya 
teachers. Merely drawing verbal images and using them . 
to justify arbitrary statements do not help in 
understanding the basic principles. For example, the 
epistemological analysis as detailed in Sarhkhya-yoga 
texts clearly distinguish between true and hypothetically 
real (vikalpa) entities e.g. space as in the sky and ‘space’ 
as in ‘space-time’. Confusing one with the other and 
compounding the mistake by saying ‘Brahman is 
unbounded as ākāša” (which can be either àkàsa-bhüta or 
‘space’ of the latter variety) does not help. But entire 
arguments of Sankara and the Mayavadins are based on 
such confusion. As a matter of fact, the sky above is not 
seen but experienced. The blue colour of it is because of. 
tejas-bhūta. Therefore the sky is not ákasa-bhüta alone but 
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is a mixture of the bhütas. Its reflection in water held in 
pots thus may appear different due to local variations etc. 
Here, clearly the illusion is between objects and 
characteristics, all directly experienced. This was pointed 
out by Vācaspati Mišra also, albeit in a different manner. 
Therefore, it is impossible to establish the theory of 
illusion (Māyāvāda) only with ‘one pure consciousness’. 
Needless to say, this theory is a particular philosophy, 
which must be based on reason and not on objects which 
are ‘indescribable’. 

Sankara has argued in some more Sariraka sūtras against 
prakrti as one of the causes of the creation. These are as 
follows. 

One of Sankara’s arguments is : ‘The Srutis posit Atman 


as the Primal Cause, therefore, prakrti (pradhana) 
cannot be a cause of creation’. Samkhya also does not 


cite pradhàna as the only cause of creation, but both 


Ātman and pradhāna as causing creation. The Atman of 
Sàmkhya is only pure Consciousness, while Sankara's 
Atman is both Isvara and Consciousness. We have 
demonstrated earlier that Īsvara must be a combination 
of the two principles — prakrti and Purusa. Therefore, 
Sankara either paraphrased the idea of Sàrnkhya or used 
unsophisticated language to describe it. But the Atman 
that created this world is not pure Consciousness, it is 
Hiranyagarbha of Srutis. He is also referred to as the 
Atman (soul) of the universe. The Atman that engenders 
the mind, the pranas etc. is also not pure Consciousness, 
it is mahān-ātmā or pure I-sense. 


According to Sankara mind, pranas etc. originate from 
Atman as pure Consciousness in an indescribable (or 
unspeakable) fashion. Samkhya finds this view totally 
irrational and unacceptable. Having called an entity as 
an ‘immutable One’, how can one in the same breath 
call it as ‘mutating’ and ‘giving rise to many’? 


13. 
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Sankara cites a Sruti (Chandogya 6.8.1) saying that when 
a being sleeps the self becomes Itself, to support his 
contention that Atman alone is the cause of all beings. 
In reality, all external organs of a person become inert 
in sleep, only the mind with the pranas remain active. 
Sleep is thus a tāmasic modification of the mind, which 
overwhelmes the other organs except the more tāmastc 
pranas. Thus ‘Itself’ of the above Sruti is not the Atman 
but one’s empirical self. Such tāmasic arrest of one's 
being is a far cry from the conscious identification of 
one's self with the Atman as in liberation, which is what 
Sankara suggests. The interpretation of the Sruti given 
above is corroborated by Kaivalya and Kausītaki 
Upanisads, as also by Patanijali in Yoga-sūtra 1.10. 


Sankara's theory talks of two states of Atman — knowing 
and steeped in nescience. Samkhya also posits two states 
of Purusa, in bondage and liberated. This dualism of 
Samkhya is attributed, not real; awareness and nescience 
are states of mind which determines a Purusa’s 
appearing as liberated or bound. The difference with 
Mayavada is that while the latter claims that Purusa is 
always aware or knowing i.e. nirguna Purusa and Isvara 
are one and the same, Samkhya says that is not so, 
awareness is a quality of mind, so is its I$vara-hood. 


"Whose avidyà (nescience) ?' is a question Māyāvādins 
cannot answer. Sankara tries to ignore it with intricate 
arguments. While commenting on the Gita 13.3, he 
invokes the following catechism there, which is briefly 
recalled as follows: 


“Whose nescience ? — In whom it is seen. Who is such a 
person? — This is a futile question.” Sankara goes on in 
this vein repetitively, becoming increasingly abstruse to 
justify his last assertion — that it is impossible to know by 
direct observation or inference whether a person is 
possessed of avidya. He argues that a second knower is 
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required to dertermine this fact. A third knower is 
needed to infer that the second knower knows the fact in 
question. Thus an infinite number of knowers would be 
required, which is absurd. 


But the above question can be answered more simply 
from the Saàmkhya viewpoint. A knower is necessarily 
and invariably connected with knowledge. This 
relationship is understood from an analysis of an 
experience like 'I know this object'. This may be 
inferred but one does not need an infinity of knowers to 
deduce this. Knower in question can be sure of his 
inference by analytical recollection of past experiences. 
I know that I have nescience’ is exactly like 'I have a 
wish’. While Samkhya and Sankara agree that the ‘I’ in 
the above statements is the knower, they hold different 
views on the nature of the knower. 


In' Sarhkhya view the knower is Citonly, it knows vidya 
and avidyā equally (i.e. as an unbiased witness). That this 
knower is immutable is the view of both Sankara and 
Sārhkhya. The knower of a mind steeped in nesciénce is 


the average individual and that of a mind freed of all 


knowledge(including the highest enlightenment) is 
liberated. The Cit-only knower is not affected or 
mutated by either of these. Thus the query ‘whose 
nescience’ is a proper meaningful question according to 
Samkhya. In other words, both nescience and true 
knowledge is the knower's. 


Sankara refers to the knower ‘I’ not only as pure Cit, but. 


also as the omniscient, omnipotent Isvara. Hence the 


query ‘whose nescience?’ is not proper:in his system. | 


Išvara means an individual with true knowledge. 


Šankara could not explain how such an individual may © 


have both true knowledge and nescience. Supernormal 
powers (clairvoyance, clairaudience etc.) are properties 
of the mind. ‘I’ do not have them in my mind and hence 
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I am not Isvara. ‘I’ do not know everything and hence I 
am not omniscient. According to Sankara, ‘I’ am both 
Isvara and not-Isvara. Such a concept — considering ‘I’ 
to be at once both omniscient and nescient — is 
obviously fallacious. Sārnkhya considers a person as 
Isvara when his inside is purified; else his Īšvara-hood 
lies dormant in Him. This dormant Isvara-hood has to 
be invoked by meditating on ‘I am He (Isvara)’. 

There is difference between Samkhya and Māyāvāda as 
regards the number of Atmans also. Samkhya considers it 
as many. Šankara says it is one. The Samkhya rationale in 
this topic is presented under Samkhya-karika 18 in this 
book. | 

Indescribable' is like the fortress of both old and 
modern Māyāvādins. They refer to maya as 
indescribable, but not always. When questions arise e.g. 
on how monism is validated with both Brahman and maya 
as cause of creation or how pure Consciousness is 
steeped in māyā and still remains one indivisible whole, 
they refer to māyā as indescribable. Yet they spend 
millions of words describing it, e.g. 'cause of the 
impossible’, ‘lighter than a grass leaf’, ‘greater than the 
universe’ etc. We can examine the term indescribable 
and its applicability in this context. Description entails 
using words denoting particular characteristics of the 
subject in question so that the entity is understood as 
distinct from all other entities. When one does not know 
a subject and hence cannot describe it properly, it is said 
to be indescribable (to him). 

A being can never be indescribable. Whether something 
exists or not can never be answered by ‘It is 
indescribable’. That would essentially mean ‘I do not 
know whether it exists or not’. Therefore, to the question 
whether màyà exists or not, the proper reply should be 
"Yes, it does exist’. The modern Mayavadin is often heard 
saying during debates, “ Maya does not exist”. 
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When one says 'indescribable' in reply to a question 
which admits of a ‘yes’ or ‘no’ answer, it should mean “I 
cannot say ‘yes’ or ‘no’ with certainty". Are Conscious- 
ness and māyā one or are they different? If in reply to 
these questions one says 'indescribable', it would mean 
"I do not know whether they are same or different". But 
pure Consciousness and māyā are characterized 
differently and hence cannot be called the same. 
Therefore, they must be different. 


The words ‘indescribable’ and ‘false’ connote entities 
not categorizable. For example, māyā is false and 
eternal, as it cannot be termed either true/existent or 
false /non-existent. A piece of rope falsely identified as a 
snake was never a snake, is not one now and will never be 
in future. But we cannot say that ‘the snake does not 
exist’ since it cannot be said before ascertaining 
physically whether it is there or not. Such a statement 
would be indescribably false. 


False knowledge implies knowing one as another, e.g. 
identifying a piece of rope as a snake is false knowledge. 
Therefore, falsity is a mental attribute involving two real 
entities — identification of one as the other is false 
knowledge. 


The magic display of a magician is an example of maya. 
Maya is, however, not the power behind such display. The 
world is the maya of Brahman, who has the power to show 
this magic. A magic does not. have a separate existence 
apart from the magician. It is not an internal entity within 
the magician, as it is experienced as external of the latter. 
For this reason, the difference between maya and the 
māyābī (one who performs māyā) is indescribable. 
Brahman and the magical world are like that. Whether the 
world of māyā and Brahman are one or different is indes- 
cribable. Therefore, only one Brahman is the describable 
thing. This is the essence of Sankara’s philosophy. 
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Sankara reckons, the world to be māyā and not the cause 
of it, as he calls the world imbued with godliness and has 
explained māyā as magic. 

Sruti, however, refers to māyā as prakrti, the material 
cause of creation, as in ‘The world owes its existence to 
maya’ (Svetasvatara 4.10). Another important point is 
that the term māyā is not found in the ten oldest 
Upanisads. Only in the more recent Svetàsvatara 
Upanisad it occurs in a few places, the meaning of which 
may not agree with that of the Mayavadins. 


The Vijianamrta commentary (1.1.4) of Brahmasūtra 
contains the following argument. When you posit a 
proof of non-existence of anything other than pure 
Consciousness, what is the nature of this proof? If you 
say it exists (is true), then the non-existence of anything 
other than Brahman is not proved (as it establishes the 
existence of the proof at least, other than Brahman). If 
you say the proof does not exist, then you are using a 
non-existent proof in trying to establish a true (existent) 
proposition. Thus the false proof may be used to prove 
anything and everything under the sun. In other words, 
if you say the proof is non-existent then you admit that 
there is no proof of the existence of Brahman. 


Samkhya philosophy is different. It has no objection to 
calling a māyābī Brahman as the creator. But māyābī 
Brahman is not one single concept. The power a 
magician uses to show magic is that of his motor abilities. 
There is no action without a motive power behind it. 
Brahman similarly displays this worldly magic through 
the powers of His mind. As a magician is an Ātman in 
combination with a mind and senses, Brahman is likewise 
an Ātman with the powers of Brahman. Šruti also talks of 
creation with the powers of Brahman, ‘I shall create 
many (Chandogya Upanisad 6.2) and other Šrutis 
provide ample evidence of discussions from an 'I-sense' 
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point of view i.e. of the actions of a mind. Brahman is 
thus an individual with a mind. Mind is an entity derived 


from prakrti. Therefore, the cause of creation is prakrti 
and Seer Purusa. 


It is also true that a magician does not see the magic, 
others do. The Spectator of a magical act is said to be 
befooled, as many are fooled by considering their inner 
thoughts as external objects (hallucination). Who 
perceives the maya (magic) of Brahman? If He sees it 
Himself, then He has false knowledge (is befooled). 
Therefore, we must admit of the existence of seers with 
false knowledge other than Brahman. In other words, 
there is no escaping the existence of many Purusas as per 
the Samkhya doctrine. 


Maya may be false but as long as it exists, it is very much 
there. We have earlier said that false knowledge means 


identification of one wrongly as another. Maya is false 
like that. 


A magician climbs up in air by a rope, then fights 
someone invisible and falls on the ground with torn 
limbs, dead. Later he revives. This magic is an old one 


and typically Indian. Sankara also cited this as an 
example. 


Let us examine how this magic works. The magician 
thinks these thoughts, then uses thought-transference 
to induce these thoughts on the people sitting nearby — 
who are fooled into believing it as real. Such thought 
transfence is also shown by mesmerism. 


Therefore, in magic, the knowledge (feeling) that my 


sense experiences are real is what is false. But the 


corresponding thought that arises in my mind, and the 
thought in the magician's mind that actually causes it, 
are both real and true, these are not false or illusory. So 
it is for the nexus between Brahman and maya. Truly, 
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maya can be wished into existence. Hence it is also called 
the wish of Brahman and a wish does have a concrete 
existence i.e. it is not a non-existent entity. 


There may be an objection that the māyā of Brahman is 
supernatural whereas that of a magician is worldly. They 
are similar as both are illusions, but their viewers are 
quite different. To identify the observer of māyā of 
Brahman is problematic, for Sruti says, "There is one and 
only one Brahman’. Hence how can there be another 
observer? Does then Brahman see His own māyā? No, 
that is not acceptable to the Māyāvādin who would say — 
it is indescribable ! 


This is as far as Māyāvāda can go. It acknowledges false 
knowledge but not its knower. Knowledge without 
knower, action without instrument of action, a true 
Brahman with illusion, many unique individuals etc. — 
there cannot be a cogent explanation without accepting 
these 'truths' with an 'indescribable' philosophy like 
Mayavada ! | 

If māyā is really false knowledge without knower, then 
there must be an example of it i.e. it must be shown how 
there can be knowledge without a knower. Otherwise, 
such a concept as māyā will remain maningless, just an 
empty set of words like ‘finite infinity’. 


The Brahman or Atman of Mayavada is full of bliss. But 
the Purusa of Sārnkhya is not so, it is Citonly. We give 
below how Bhojarāja refuted this idea of Sankara in his 
commentary on Yoga-sütras: n 


Vedāntavādins consider the blissful state of Ātman as 
true liberation (moksa). But bliss, like happiness, is 
always felt by sense-experience which arises from a 
sensation; thus we must admit of two principles — 
experienceable and experience — which falsify monism. 


If you say, ‘Atman is like happiness (bliss)' that is also 
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not proper as that entails a description of self ( Atman) 


in terms of experienceable entity which is anti-self (i.e. | a 
with properties opposite to those of self). Experience a 


and experienceable can never be one and the same. 
But monists admit of two kinds of Atmans — Atman as 


doer and the supreme Atman (parama-Atman). Then if | 1 


the supreme Atman experiences happiness and sorrow 
as the doer Atman does, then He ( parama-Atman) 
acquires nescience and becomes mutable. If otherwise 
the barama-Atman does not experience anything directly 
(i.e. He has no control over things) but only through 
pure I-sense, the Vedāntins are accepting Sārnkhya-yoga 
philosophy. | 

Now, if the doer Atman is nescient, who can interpret the 
scripture properly? Not the parama-Atman, as He is ever 
liberated. If the doer Atman is also not able to do so, all 
the scriptures must be useless as they then have no one 
to interpret them. If you accept the proposition that the 
world is full of nescience, then it must be found out 
whose nescience it is. It is not of the parama-Atman as He 
is ever liberated and is like true knowledge. And as the 
doer Ātman lacks any content, how can He have 
nescience? . 


Vedāntins claim that nescience cannot stand reason. It is 


that which vanishes like snowflakes touched by sunrays. 
This is also not true. When an entity does something, it 
must be said to be similar to some and different from 
others. It must be admitted that nescience is the doer of 
all acts in this worldly illusion. Then if it is indescribable, 
no entity can have description. Even Brahman would lack 
description, Rajamartanda Vrtti, Yoga-sütra 4.33. 


According to Samkhya, nirguna Purusa is not blissful but | 


saguna pure I-sense, which has excess sattva guna, is bliss 
like. The state is called višokā-jyotismatī. Establishment in 
that state brings supernormal powers such as 
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omnipresence, omniscience and mastery over all. 
Sankara has confused this state with nirguna Brahman. 
Santiparvan, Mahabharata 12.231.21* has the following 
comment on just this state, "It is the soul of ‘all’ bhūtas 
(entities), it considers all bhütas its soul. It sees all as 
equal with itself and is master of its own kingdom as it 
were". This is saguna state, the state of nirguna Brahman 
is beyond it. This is stated as, ‘Brahman is dual, one with 
attributes and one without. The former is the soul of all 
beings, the latter has absolutely no attributes'. 

There is no ‘all’ in Cit-only state, the bhūtas cannot even 
be objects of thought. It is only being in Cit-only state, 
bereft of everything else. 

In Vrhadaranyaka Upanisad 3.9.28 it is stated, ' Brahman 
knows bliss’. Sankara commenting on this $loka has 
concluded that though bliss may be known, Brahman 
that is bliss, may not be known. It is ‘content, brings well- 
being, like Lord Siva at ease, satisfied for ever with one 
thought' i.e. bliss of this kind is unknowable and 
Brahman is this bliss. Again, in his comments on Tattiriya 
Upanisad, Sankara calls the highest form of bliss —that 


of Brahman — as the bliss of Hiranyagarbha. Therefore, - 


‘unknowable bliss’ is an illusion; the bliss of 
Hiranyagarbha (who has the power of knowing) is the 
real thing which is also in accord with Sārhkhya. 
Needless to say, ‘content’, ‘bringing well-being’ etc. are 
properties of the mind, which cannot exist in Sankara's 
concept of Isvara. 

Sankara says 2.1.1 Šārīraka , pure I-sense etc. do not 
exist, like a sixth sense they are imaginary as they are not 
known by people and not found in the Vedas. In reality, 
however, these concepts are there in the Vedas and are 
also experienced by adepts. Šankara himself, in his 
commentary on Tattiriya Upanisad has argued that pure 


see footnote on page 3. 
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I-sense is in accord with the Srutis. Commenting on Gita 
Sloka 7.4, he has said, ‘Mental faculties are all derived 
from mahat (pure I-sense)’. This is Samkhya doctrine 
indeed . Actually, pure I-sense etc. are verifiable entities 
and are objects of meditation of Yogins. Pure I-sense is a 
subject of samāpatti (deep concentration) as mentioned 
in Vyasa’s commentary on Yoga-sütra 1.36 of Patañjali. 
Therefore, borrowing Sankara’s words, one may say 
that pure I-sense etc. exist, are objects of meditation 
of Yogins and are known to those who are adepts in 
Yoga*. 

Šrutis also discuss pure Lsense etc. but Sankara only 
wishes to explain them away. Šruti says, ‘Objects 
perceived by the senses are superior to the senses, the 
mind is greater than the former, buddhi (meaning I- 
sense) is superior to the mind and pure I-sense is 
superior to buddhi or I-sense. Greater than pure I-sense 
is prakrti, greater still is Purusa’ (Katha Upanisad 1.3.10- 
11). As a follow-up to these slokas, Katha Upanisad offers 
specific advice to Yogins in 1.3.13, ‘The wise surrenders 
his speech to his mind which he surrenders to his jūāna- 
ātmā or I-sense. This jūāna-ātmā he dedicates to his pure 
I-sense, which he finally surrendrs into his Purusa’. 
Sankara considers the pure I-sense mentioned here as 
not the mahat of Samkhya but the 'Buddhi of the first- 
born, Hiranyagarbha, whose buddhi established buddhi of 
every other creature’. | 

In the midst of general discussion on mind, I-sense etc. 
of all beings, why the Sruti should interject with the 


Sankara quoted Yoga-sütra 2.44 to say Šārīraka 1.3.33, ‘One must 
keep in mind that supernormal powers are achievable through 
Yoga. The Srutis also extol the greatness of Yoga...... our powers 
are not comparable to those of rsis who were adept in Vedas, 
mantras and the Upanisads.' Therefore, it was not proper for him 
to dare refute the teaching of pioneers of Yoga — rsis like Kapila, 
Panicasikha etc. | 
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buddhi of Hiranyagarbha only, Sankara alone knows. This 

Is contrary to the interpretations of all Yogins since the 

Upanisadic era. 

Sankara has given another meaning of pure I-sense, viz. 

the edge of buddhi, which again is incorrect. The edge of 
buddhi is viveka-khyāti (discriminative enlightenment), 

which is knowledge par excellence and the most 
excellent modification of, but not merely the same stuff 
as, buddhi. Even another meaning of pure I-sense has 
been given by Sankara. Katha Upanisad says 1.3.3 ‘Know 
the Atman as the driver of the chariot...... '. In this Sruti 
Sankara claims, the Atman is mahān-ātmā, (pure I- 
sense)and the bhoktā. Samkhya says there is no bhoktā 
besides the Purusa. Therefore, the driver is no other 
than Purusa. And the buddhi principle immediately 
below Purusa is mahān-ātmā. Thus everybody can make 
comments supporting his own point of view, like 
throwing stones in the dark. But unbiased persons shall 
agree that the Sruti is identical with Sārkhya 
philosophy. Samkhya has used the term mahān-ātmā 
everywhere to denote pure I-sense. Sankara has ascribed 
many meanings to the term to suit his convenience 
which clearly shows that he did not understand its true 
meaning. 

Besides these, Svetāšvatara Sruti 4.45 mentions 
pradhana, the three gunas and the phenomemal world 
derived therefrom. In his Sariraka commentary, Sankara 
interprets aja as goat and aja as she-goat to establish his 
monism. The words aja and aja used here mean without 
birth i.e. they refer to Purusa and prakrti, those without 
origin. 

In Katha Upanisad 1.3.13, there is advice to keep the 
pure I-sense focussed on the Purusa principle and not 
on. prakrti. This led Sankara to claim (in Šārīraka Bhasya 
1.4.1) that ‘there is no avyakta or pradhāna as suggested 
by others’. Just before this, he has quoted another Sloka 
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from Katha 1.3.11 where  avyakta is specifically 
mentioned. Sankara has explained everything except 
avyakta. Such confusion arises as he did not understand 
Yoga properly. In Yoga-sütras as in3.49, viveka is called 
the discrimination between Purusa and prakrti, as also 
between Purusa and buddhi . For practice, one has to 
experience buddhi-tattva or pure I-sense first and then 
leaving it behind, realize one's true self. One does not 
have to keep one's buddhi in prakrti. 

As Vyāsa has said in his commentary on Yoga-sütra 1.2. 
viveka is actually the discrimination between Purusa and 
pure I-sense or buddhi-tattva. But buddhi is something 
made from prakrti. When, for instance, one goes to 
Varanasi after travelling 200 miles by train, one still has 
to cross Varanasi Railway Station to get into the city. 
Similarly, the advice to surrender pure I-sense in Purusa 
is a deep and subtle Yogic practice. It is not a matter of 
empty logic. As avyakta is beyond mahat, the latter gets 
modified into the former, when only the unmodifiable 
Purusa remains. 

Not only the Upanisads, even Rg Veda 1.164.36 contains 
reference to Purusa, prakrti, mahat and their various 
derivatives as given in Sàmkhya. According to Sayan’s 
commentary on it, mahat, I-sense and the five tanmātras 
constitute the essence or cause of the world; they are 
called half born, because of the two fundamental causes 
Purusa and prakrti, they are formed out of the latter 
alone. The seven prakti-vikrtis* are ubiquitous as they 
help the omnipresent Visnu or Hiranyagarbha maintain 
the world. 

Šankara considers his view as distinct from that of 
Sārnkhya, as according to him, Samkhya considers 
Purusa as bhoktā (the ultimate receiver of sense-experi- 
ence) while he considers Sariraka in 1.1 the soul of the 


* 


For further details vide p 82 of this book under Sārhkhya-kārikā 3. 
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bhoktā as the omnipotent divine Atman. The Purusa of 
Sārhkhya is Cit-only but not omniscient or omnipotent, 
as has been stated many times before. The Purusa of 
Šankara is both omnipotent and Cit-only. Omnipotence 
and Cit-only-ness are opposing characteristics. One is 
modifiable, of three gunas and is ‘seen’; the other is 
unmodifiable, eternal, Seer-only. Therefore, equating 
them is improper logic. 

Actually, Sankara has missed the meaning of the word 
bhoktā. Otherwise he would never have said ‘the soul of 
the bhokta’. The bhokta of Samkhya is neutral observer. 
He is only that and thus cannot have a separate soul. He 
is Atman or Purusa. | 

Bhoga according to Samkhya is specific knowledge or 
perception. This is borne out by Patanjali and Vyasa, 
compiler and commentator respectively of Yoga-sütras. 
Bhoktà thus is the Knower or Seer of that knowlédge or 
perception. Therefore saying ‘the soul of bhoktā' or ‘the 
knower of the knower' is the same as saying ‘Atman of 
the Atman’. This is also corroborated in the Gita. — 
Possibly Mayavadins use the term bhoktà to denote the 
entity who is modified by bhoga, pleasant/unpleasant 
modifications of the mind. People commonly say ‘I am 
happy’, ‘I am sad etc. Therefore, ‘I am bhoktā (jīva) isa 
conclusion possible to the Mayavadins. But ‘I’ in ‘I am 
happy’ — such perception of self refers to buddhi (pure 
I-sense) of Samkhya, and not the true bhoktā or Atman or 
Purusa (of Samkhya) whose very presence makes buddhi 
feel that it is experiencing that knowledge or 
perception. 

If the ‘jiva’ of Mayavadins is outside the twenty-five 
principles or tattvas of Samkhya, it is illusory. They refer 
to jiva as buddhi as the latter qualifies the former. 
‘Perceive the Atman in the Atman’ — here the latter 
Atman is buddhi. (Sankara himself uses this meaning in 
his commentary on this Sloka.) Purusa is the soul of 
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buddhi — is the unequivocal statement of Samkhya. But : 


to say, the soul of buddhi is Jīva and the soul of jiva is 
Isvara would imply that Jiva is an illusion. At least the 
soul of pure I-sense (buddhi) is pure Consciousness, 
which is beyond any entity such as jiva. 


The jīva of Māyāvādins is portrayed as 'reflector of 
Consciousness’. It is not a proper description of it but a 
figure of speech. This mirror of consciousness is 
included in the buddhi of Samkhya and hence jīva is 
nothing beyond buddhi. 


"One unique Cit-only Purusa cannot be both material 
and efficient cause of the material world at the same 
time.' This is the stand of Samkhya. For, how can that 
which you call Cit-only or pure Consciousness be a 
constituent of matter? Šankara has tried in vain to 
answer this and ends up taking refuge in agnosticism. 


It is commonly admitted that there are two aspects of 
reality — the Seer and the Seen, or pure Consciousness 
and non-self entities. These two are as different from 
each other as inertia and ebullience. If the Primal Cause 
1s one eternal immutable pure Consciousness, then it 
must be admitted that matter is created from that. It is 
not logical to claim that an objéct engenders another 
with completely different properties or characteristics. 
Especially, if there was only one immutable 
Consciousness in the world, modification or mutation 
would be as imaginary as the sixth sense. It would not 
lead to an illusion of a snake in a rope in the mind, for 
there would even be no mind. 


Sankara replies that it is not binding that a cause would. 
lead to only a corresponding effect. For example, a 
conscious body produces unconscious nail, hair etc. and 
from unconscious cowdung, insects are generated. 


Discerning readers must have realized that the above 
argument is faulty. First, the word 'conscious' is 
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ambiguous. A conscious body means a body holding 
consciousness within. Conscious soul is not ‘conscious’ as 
a body. 'Conscious Purusa' means Cit-only Purusa 
(Purusa as pure Consciousness). A body is a conjunct of 
consciousness and matter and is therefore termed 
‘conscious’. The same word, used in the context of 
nirguna Purusa means pure Consciousness. Cleverly 
confusing this pure Consciousness with a conscious 
entity, Sankara produced his own line of argument. 


Even though produced in a conscious body, a nail or a 
hair, being partof of only the material body, are both 
completely devoid of consciousness. Thus this example 
does not prove that 'pure consciousness engenders 
unconscious matter'. An insect lays eggs in cowdung, 
which lead to more insects being born. These are 
conscious beings like us. No scientist has found any 
evidence of life arising out of non-living matter so far. 
Sankara's argument of matter producing consciousness 
and vice versa is thus not only illogical, it is unscientific as 
well. 


Sankara says again, ‘If you say that the material part that 
exists in Purusa or cowdung is also there in nail, hair, 
insects etc. we can say that the being of Brahman exists in 
ākāša etc.' (Sariraka Bhāsya 2.1.6). This further confuses 
the real issue. Šankara's own words here admit that 
unconsciousness cannot engender consciousness. 
Therefore, all arguments of his based on this premise 
are false. 


Šankara's concept of Brahman is a separate subject. If we 
simplify his argument, it goes like this, ' Brahman exists, 
as a result ākāša etc. which are derivatives of Brahman, 
exist’ (this is called petitio principii or begging the 
question in Western logic). Using terms like existence 
etc. Sankara creates this confusion. | 


This leads to the main objection to his arguments. If you 
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say only Brahman exists, how can non-Brahman entities 
e.g. ākāša etc. exist? If there is only an immutable, 
unique, Cit-only Being, there cannot be anything else. 
When you see another (i.e. non-self) being, that implies 
a self-causal being (subject) and another entity (object) 
— i.e. the primal cause is Purusa and prakrti. 


Realizing the untenability of his own logic, Šankara says 
in the end that Primal Cause is not understood even by 
those adept in Brahman and thus is not amenable to 
logic i.e. itis not understandable by arguments as we do 
not know what it actually is. It is amenable only to āgama 
and not to other forms of proof. 


If this is true, Šankara himself is guilty. This is because he 
himself has entangled the Primal Cause in arguments. In 
this matter, commenting on Brahma-sütra 2.1.6, he tried 
very hard to refute Sārhkhya and failing, relies on àgama 
alone following ‘grapes are sour’ kind of logic. 


To support his cause, he invokes the Šruti from Katha 
Upanisad 1.2.9 ‘It is not a subject of arguments...... ie 
But this $ruti supports his view as much as that of 
Samkhya. Brahman cannot be realized by arguments or 
mental jugglery — this is what the Sruti means, and 
Samkhya is in agreement. The Samkhya philosophy of 
liberation followed direct realization (of nirguņa 
Brahman)by the great sage Kapila. It is Sankara who tried 
to interpret the Sruti based on his own line of thinking. 
It is surprising that failing in arguments he cites s/okas 
which show limitations of arguments e.g. 'What is 
unthinkable is not enjoined by arguments. What is 
beyond prakrti is characterized by unthinkability'. 


We have discussed this already. This means that Purusa 
who is beyond prakrti and its derivatives is also beyond 
mentation. This is also the view of Sārhkhya. The 
characteristics of Purusa is unthinkable (which is why 
Samkhya-yogins practise nirodha-samādhi, free from 
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arguments and concepts and becoming adept at it, stay 
in Purusa). But ‘Purusa exists is a matter of argument 
and is not unthinkable. Also, ' Purusa is beyond prakrti’ is 
not unthinkable and that ‘Purusa is unthinkable’ is not 
unthinkable. Sārnkhya éstablishes the truth or falsity of 
such statements with proper reasons and then advises 
meditation on the teachings of āgama. That prakrti is a 
constituent of creation, that I$vara is made up of the 
principles prakrti and Purusa, that the one eternally 
liberated Isvara cannot be involved in the act of 
creation, that saguna Isvara (Isvara with attributes) 
created the world — Samkhya-yogins established the 
veracity of these thinkable or arguable statements using 
reasons and in the process helped to bring out the 
underlying meaning of agama. 


Samkhya believes in Satkaryavada i.e. the effect of an 
action exists in its cause. Māyāvādins believe that the 
effect does not exist in the cause. Action in Samkhya 
view is transformation of a mutable material cause (of 
something). Hence effect lies dormant in the latter 
before it takes place. An appropriate efficient cause 
leads to its expression through action, as a lump of clay 
takes shape as a pot in the hands of a potter. Mutation or 
transformation is mere translocation in space or time or 
both. ‘Non-existence does not lead to existence’ is a well 
known tenet of the doctrine of Satkāryavāda. 


Sankara, however, believes that existence can lead to 
non-existence. This idea he explains in his commentary 
on a famous Sloka of the Gita 2.16 which is a cornerstone 
of the principle of reality of both cause and effect. He 
uses the following argument : 


Everywhere we find two types of knowledge — true and 
false. Knowledge or perception that mutates is false 
(unreal), else it is true (real). They can exist on the same 
general instrument, as blueness sits on a lotus. Real 
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perception is like existence of pots, pans, elephants etc. 
But when a pot is destroyed, its perception is mutated. 
Therefore, the object of such perception viz. pot etc. are 
unreal. But existence as attribute of the pot remains 
unchanged and hence is real. Such a real attribute can 
be linked to an unreal entity, as in a mirage a real 
perception of ‘there is water’ appears in one’s mind 
whereas there may be no water in reality. 


Sankara used the above argument to prove that the Real 
Or Brahman is never unreal (non-existent) and worldly 
objects such as human bodies etc, have no existence. 
While the šloka of the Gītā in guestion is almost 
universally accepted as true, statements such as 
‘Brahman is never unreal’ etc. confuse ordinary people 
about the basic fallacy in Sankara's argument. He uses 
his own definitions of real and unreal. While these words 
actually mean existent and non-existent, he 
unnecessarily invokes corresponding mental modi- 
fications. That 'both real and unreal perceptions of a 
pot exist', is not a true statement but a vikalpa. The 
problem arises because Sankara confuses the concrete 
with the abstract. In reality, existence is an abstract 
thought, which does not arise in the mind without 
association with words. But a pot may be perceived even 
without a word being associated with it. Yet Sankara 
eguates mental impression of an object with direct 
perception of it. Thus both his definitions and major 
premise are false and hence the doctrine of unreal 
action resting on them can only be baseless. There are 
other major fallacies in his argument which will only 
make this critique longer. | 


Sankara tried to show first that Samkhya is contrary to 
the scriptures. He next calls into question the veracity of 
logic of the latter. For this, he often resorted to his own 
corrupted version of Sārhkhya, which we shall not cite 
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for the sake of brevity. Sankara thinks that all creation or 
construction is by a conscious entity and hence the 
‘unconscious’ pradhana of Samkhya cannot be a cause of 
creation. But Samkhya gives a more logical analysis of all 
creation; it points out that ordinary creators (of pot etc.) 
are combinations of Citonly Purusa and pradhana, and 
can never be otherwise. Sankara thinks that Sārnkhya 
views words as made up of the three gunas, while 
Sārnkhya actually considers them as giving rise to 
feelings of the three guņas (or their myriad 
combinations). As creation involves both a conscious 
creator and an unconscious material, the doctrine of 
creation immediately refutes monism. 


Sankara cannot understand how pradhāna mutates from 
its equilibrium, being unconscious. Samkhya explains 
how it becomes possible by connection with a conscious 
Purusa. It also desists from its disequilibrium by itself, as 
Sensory reception ceases after viveka-khyati and para- 
vatragya (Yoga-sütra 1.16). 

Sankara thus does not understand many of the basic 
ideas of Samkhya, mixes metaphors and similes with 
facts, and ends up contradicting himself. We request the 
discerning reader to please go through Yoga Philosophy 
of Patanjali with Bhasvati, - published by Calcutta 
University, for basic understanding of Samkhya-yoga. 

In his commentary on the Upanisads, Sankara often 


quotes a favourite sloka of his, “This son of a barren 
woman is carrying a bow made of horns of hare, and 


. having bathed in water from a mirage, is wearing a 
garland of dream flowers”. He considers this as a fine 


example of false (unreal) objects. 


In the above statement ‘son’, ‘barren woman’, ‘bow’, 
‘horns’, ‘hare’, ‘bath’, ‘water’, ‘Mirage’, ‘garland’, 
‘dram’, ‘flowers’ are all true or existent, either 
present or previously seen. Imagination of mind may 
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attribute one as another. Imagination is also mental 
modification. Thus the above statement uses existent 
entities through real imagination of mind. Šankara 
considers the world as attributed on the Brahman. 
Therefore it must be said that Brahman imagined the 


entire world (which He had previously seen) Himself 


and turned false/unreal Himself. This would raise 
the doubt as to how a one, unique Brahman who is 
pure Consciousness, sans mind (and hence sans 
power of imagination) etc. can imagine the everyday 
world full of change; how can He become unreal 
being eternal Consciousness! 


Sankara tries to say that Īsvara, though touched by māyā, 
cannot be unreal, but that is mere semantics. 


Like all philosophies, Sankara's theory must start from 
some basic axioms and arrive at definite conclusions, 
resolving certain older issues. But no conclusion or 
resolution is apparent in his theory. All doubts about it 
yield three replies — (a) unknowable, (b) indescribable 
and (c) unspeakable. 


His concept of Brahman is also erroneous, as discussed 
before. 


Our penultimate discussion is on the historical evolution 
of Māyāvāda (doctrine of maya). Sankara appeared when 
Indian civilization and culture had started declining, 
when the religious situation in the country was chaotic 
from lack of great saints and rise of many smaller sects, 
when Samkhya and Yoga had become obscure due to 
lack of able preceptors. He took the Upanisads as his 
guide and spread their ideas far and wide with his talent. 
By that time, a number of ancient texts were lost, their 
proper meaning had become obscure and he had to 
explain the Srutis following many false notions prevalent 
at that time. He also invoked an improper philosophical 
system, Māyāvāda, to explain the Srutis. Yet, his efforts 
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stemmed the decline somewhat and led to an improved 
religious culture in India. Many religious leaders have 
come after Šankara and his original ideas have been 
modified somewhat. 


Sankara considered Brahman as omniscient and 
omnipotent, modern Māyāvāda prefers Him as pure 
Consciousness. In older Mayavada, maya is the will of 
Isvara; current theory is to consider it somewhat like the 
prakrti of Samkhya. Modern Mayavadins believe there is 
only one jiva (living being) which rules out liberation of 
any individual. 

If you ask how both māyā and Brahman can justify 
monism, modern Māyāvādins say that máyà is an 
illusion, it does not exists. If you ask, then how does this 
illusory world exist, they reply that the world also does 
not exist. 


Some others invoke trimodal existence to explain maya. 
They consider existence as of three types — liberating, 
empirical and apparent. Consciousness is of the first 
kind, the world has an empirical existence and dreams 
have apparent status. From the liberation point of view 
empirical beings do not exist; hence only one, unique 
Brahman exists. 


Some Mayavadins do not understand the meaning of 
‘false’, which does not mean non-existent, but mistaking 
one being for another. At least that was how Sankara 
used the term. ‘The world is false’ does not mean the 
world does not exist, but that it appears as something 
which it is not. But such an illusion implies the existence 
of two beings/ objects. Hence there is no avoiding 
dualism. The way modern Māyāvādins attempt to justify 
monism by categorizing existence is also incomplete and 
invalid. We have stated already that existence is an 
abstract entity, which cannot be used as a concrete one. 
Thus existence cannot be of three kinds, but existent 
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objects may be. Māyāvādins say that Īsvara is 
Consciousness coupled with maya; jiva is consciousness 
steeped in avidyā and Hiranyagarbha the collection of all 
Jīvas with their individual buddhis. with their individual 
buddhis. Sankara defined avidyā as illusion of Self in non- 
self and of non-self in Self. This is the same as in 
Samkhya. But modern Mayavadins consider jiva as tiny 
with opaque consciousness. Thus avidyá becomes small 
and unclean consciousness and maya becomes large and 
clear consciousness. But in reality, you can never 
conceive of a collective consciousness of several 
individuals; the effort would be futile. 


Thus many modern Māyāvādins consider consciousness 
as an all pervasive. They even attempt to demarcate areas 
of it, as in heavenly consciousness, earthly consciousness 
etc. Some even consider it like a luminous ocean full of 
indescribable māyā; as waves arise in the ocean, so would 
creations arise in this sea of consciousness. Some have 
difficulty with this concept since waves arise only on the 
surface of the ocean, but consciousness must be all- 
pervasive. They must somehow conceive of waves of 
some kind inside an ocean to resolve this Issue. 


It is clear that such ideas confuse consciousness with 
material entities, while the Citonly Purusa, the ultimate 
T, is completely opposite in kind to such concepts. 


We now conclude with a summary of the main 
objections against Māyāvāda (the doctrine of māyā) : 


(a) Māyāvāda is a specific philosophy invented by 
Šankara. Hence Šruti or Vedānta is not the property 
of this doctrine alone. Sruti has been there before, 
cited by others; the contention has been regarding 
its meaning. Sàmkhya, being the oldest philo- 
sophical system, offers more plausible explanation 
than more recent Māyāvāda. 
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(b) Monism of monistic Mayavadins is a mere wordplay. 
The omniscient, omnipotent Isvara is not a ‘one’ 
entity, unique and devoid of opposite qualities. He 
is basically a unity of prakrtiand Purusa. Such beings 


are a combination of a knower, knowledge and 
knowables. 


(c) Almost all Indian philosophical systems (including 
Buddhism etc.) consider illusion Is implicit in our 
knowledge of the external world. But there is no 
example of illusion without there being two real 
objects : one which is falsely identified as another, 
from recollection of properties of the latter. 
Memory itself exists, objects of memory are also real 
entities. The example of akasa given by Sankara is 
unreal. Hence the material cause of the world are 
several real entities. 


(d) That saguna Isvara is the cause of creation is true, 
but this is an imperfect description. F undamentally, 
Isvara is a specific Purusa coupled with prakrti. 
Therefore prakrti and nirguna Purusa are causes of 
creation. Sruti also says, 'know māyā as prakrti, the 
Great Lord is māyī (with prakrti) " Svetàsvatara 4.10. 
Even Paiicadasi, of which Sankara is especially fond, 
contains the statement "Both jiva and Isvara are 
products of māyā ( Citradip 236). 


(e) Māyāvādins say that one Atman or Brahman who is 
unique, omniscient and omnipotent, full of maya, 
effecting His lila, owner of the world, idle, with one 
property, devoid of opposite qualities, is the only 
cause of creation. Such a statement is full of 
contradictions as it tries to combine many 
Opposites, and is hence untrue. 


(f) They must also admit of many other eternal entities 
€.g. eternal unconscious karma, eternal avidyā, 
eternal ‘T’ and ‘thou’ concepts etc., besides pure 
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Consciousness. Hence their monism is only a play of 
words. 

The doctrine of Māyāvādins is the principle of 
Asatkaryavada, which is always and fundamentally 
wrong. An object perceived as existing can never be 
non-existent, it can only suffer transformations. 
There is no example of an existent object (matter or 
energy) becoming non-existent. All modifications 
of the external world are microscopic or 
macroscopic spatial transformations. Therefore the 
doctrine of Asatkaryavada is fallacious, there being 
no example of it. 


Īsvara-hood is an attribute of mind, not of pure 
Consciousness. Yet, Mayavadins consider Isvara and 
pure Consciousness as identical. Ātman is Citonly 
(Consciousness only), but It is not Isvara. Isvara is 
an individual endowed with a mind full of 
supernormal qualities beyond comparison. fiva or a 
knower is an individual with a mind much less 
developed. Hence jiva and Isvara cannot be one 
and the same, as the Mayavadins claim. Samkhya 
view of j?va is the correct one. 
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Abādhād-adustakāraņajanya- 
" tvāt...—1.79 

Abadhe naisphalyam. — 5.17 
Abhimāno hamkārah. — 2.16 
Abrahmastambaparyantam 

tatkrte ... — 3.47 
Acaksusanamanumanena ... 

— 1.60 
Acetanatve’ pi ksiravaccestitarn 

...— 9.59 
Adheyasaktisiddhau ... — 5.36 
Ādheyašaktiyoga ... — 5.32 
Adhikariprabhedanna ... — 3.76 
Adhikaritraividhyanna ... — 1.70, 

6.22 
Adhisthānācceti. ... — 1.142 
Adhyastarūpopāsanāt ... — 4.21 
Ādhyātmikādibhedānnavadhā ... 

— 3.43 
Adhyavasāyo buddhih. - 2.13 
Adrstadvārā cedasarnbaddha- 

sya...—6.61 | 
Adrstavašāt cet. — 1.30 
Adrstodbhūtivat samānatvam. 

— 6.65 | 
Ādyahetutā taddvārā ... — 1.74 
Ahamkarah kartā ... — 6.54 
Ahamkarakartradhina ... — 6.64 
Ahamkarikatvasruterna ... — 2.20 
Ahinirlvayanīvat — 4.6 | 
Aikabhautikamityapare — 3.19 
Akarturapi | 

phalopabhogo'nnādyavat. 

— 1.105 


Akāryatve'pi tadyogah pāravašyāt. 


— 3.55 


Anādāvadya yāvadabhāvāt ... 
— 1.158 ] 

Anadhisthitasya pūtibhāva ... 
-6.60 © 

Anadiraviveko’nyatha ... 
— 6.12 l 

Anarambhe’pi paragrhe sukhi ... 
- 4.12 l 

Anityatve'pi sthiratāyogāt ... — 
5.91 

Aniyatatve'pi nayauktikasya ... 
— 1.26 

Anjasyadabhedato và ... — 1.125 


Antahkaranadharmatvarm ... 


— 5.25 
Antahkaranasya tadujjvalitatvāt ... 

-1.99 | 
Anupabhoge'pi pumartham ... 

|. —640. 
Anuparimanam tatkrtisruteh. 

— 3.14 | 
Anyadharmatve'pi naropat ...- 

— 1.153 | 
Anyaparatvamavivekanam ... 

- 5.64 Lu 
Anyasrstyuparàge 'pina...—3.66 
Anyayoge'pi tatsiddhi ... — 2.8 
Apavādamātramabuddhānām. 

— 1.45 £c 
Apeksiko guņapradhānabhāvah 

e. 2.45. i 
Aptopadesah Sabdah. - 1.101 
Apurusārthatvamanyathā. — 6.18 
Apurusarthatvamubhayatha. 

— 1.47 . ur 
Arthātsiddhišcet ... —5.24 
Asādhanānucintanam ... — 4.8 
Asaktirastavinsatidha tu. — 3.38 
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Asango'yam Purusa iti. — 1.15 
- Āšrayāsiddhešca. — 5.127 | 
Astyātmā nāstitvasādhanābhāvāt. 

- 6.1 
Atha trividhaduhkhātyanta ... 

- l.l 
Atindriyamindriyam ... — 2.23 
Atiprasaktiranya ... — 1.53 
Ātmārthatvāt srster ... -2.11 
Atrāpi pratiniyamo'nvaya ... 

— 6.15 
Atyantaduhkhanivrttyà «+ —6.5 
Audāsīnyaīīceti. — 1.163 
Avantarabhedah pürvavat. — 3.41 
Avisesad vi$esarambhah. — 3.1 
Avišesāpattirubhayoh. — 6.19 
Avišesašcobhayoh. — 1.6 
Āvivekācca pravartanam ... — 3.4 
Avivekādvā tatsiddheh ... — 1.106 
Avivekanimitto ... — 6.68 
Āvrttirasakrdupadešāt. -4.3 
Āvrttistatrāpi uttaro ... — 3.52 
Avyabhicārāt. — 2.41 
Avyaktar trigunallingat. — 1.136 


B 
Bādhitānuvrttyā madhyavivekato 
5:78.77 
Bahubhiryoge virodho ... — 4.9 
Bahubhrtyavad và ... — 2.4 
Bahušāstragurūpāsane'pi ... 
— 4.13 : 
Bandho viparyayat. — 3.24 
Bhagagunabhyam tattvāntaram ... 
— 5.107 
Bhavanopacayat šuddhasya ... 
— 3.29 
Bhāve tadyogena ... — 1.80 _ 
Bhoktrbhavat. — 1.143 
Bhokturadhisthānād ... — 5.114 
Bhrtyadvārā svamyadhisthiti ... 
— 5.115 


C 


Cakrabhramanavadhrtasarirah. 
— 3.82 


*Candradiloke’ pyavrttir ... — 6.56 


Caramo’hankarah. - 1.72 
Caturbhautikamityeke. - 3.18 
Cetanoddesanniyamah... — 2.7 
Chinnahastavadva. — 4.7 
Cidavasano bhogah. — 1.104 
Cidavasānā bhuktistat ... — 6.55 


D 


Daivādiprabhedā. — 3.46 
Dārdhyārthamuttaresām. — 6.23 
Dehadivyatirikto'sau ... — 6.2 
Devatālayašrutirnārambhakasya. 

- 2.21 
Dhāraņāsanasvakarmaņā ... 

- 3.32 
Dhenuvatvatsāya. — 2.37 
Dhyānadhāraņābhyāsa ... — 6.29 
Dhyanar nirvisayam ... — 6.25 
Dikkalavakasadibhyah. — 2.12 
Dosabodhe'pi nopasarpaņam ... 

— 8.70 
Dosadar$anadubhayoh. — 4.28 
Drstāntāsiddhešca. — 1.37 
Drstastayorindrasya. — 4.18 
Drastrtvadiratmanah ... — 2.99 


Duhkhadduhkham jalābhiseka ... 


— 1.84 
Duhkhanivrttergaunah. — 5.67 


Dvābhyāmapi pramanavirodhah. 


— 6.47 

Dvābhyāmapi tathaiva. — 4.10 

Dvabhyamapyavirodhanna ... 
— 6.48 

Dvayoh pradhànam mano ... 
— 2.40 
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Dvayoh savijamanyatra ... — 5.117 
Dvayorekadešalabdhoparāgāt ... 
~ 1.29 


Dvayorekatarasya vapyasamni- 
krstà ... — 1.87 


Dvayorekatarasya vaudāsīnyam ... 


-3.65 
Dvayoriva trayasyāpi ... — 5.118 


E 


Ekādaša paficatanmatram ... 
— 2.17 
Ekah samskàrah kriyā ... — 5.190 
Evam šūnyamapi. — 5.79 
Evamekatvena parivartamānasya 
... — 1.152 
Evamitarasyah. — 3.42 


G 


Gatišrutešca vyāpakatve ... — 6.59 
Gatisrutirapyupadhiyogat ... 

- 1.51 
Gatiyoge’ pyadyakaranata ... 

— 6.37 
Gunadinafica nātyantabādhah. 

— 5.26 | 
Guņapariņāmabhedān ... — 2.27 
Guņayogād baddhah ... — 4.26 


H 


Hetumadanityamavyāpi ... 
— 1.124 


I 


 Idànimiva sarvatra ... — 1.159 


Idrsesvarasiddhih siddha 

— 3.57 
Indriyesu sadhakatama ... — 2.39 
Isukāravannaikacittasya ... — 4.14 


Isvarasiddheh. — 1.92 

Itara itaravattaddosat. — 3.64 
Itaralabhe’ pyavrttih ... — 4.29 
Itarasyapi natyantikam. — 3.27 
Itarathàndhaparampara. - 3.81 


J 


Jadaprakāšāyogāt ... — 1.145 
Jadavyāvrtto jadam ... — 6.50 
Jagatsatyatvamadustakāraņa ... 
- 6.52 
Janmādivyavasthātah ... — 1.149 
Japāsphatikayoriva ... — 6.28. 
Jīvanmuktašca. - 3.78 ` 
Jnananmuktih. - 3.23 


K 


Kaivalyartham pravrttešca. 

- 1.144 
Kamye’kamye’ pi ... - 1.85 
Karmākrster ... — 3.62 
Karmanimittah prakrteh ... — 6.67 
Karmanimittayogācca. — 3.67 
Karmavaddrsterva kaladeh. 

— 3.60 
Karmavaicitryāt pradhanacesta ... 

— 3.51 
Karmavaicitryat srstivaicitryam. 

— 6.41 
Karmendriyabuddhindriyair ... 

— 2.19 
Kāraņabhāvācca. - 1.118 
Karaņam trayodašavidham ... 

— 2.38 
Karyadarsanattadupalabdheh. 

— 1.110 
Karyat kāraņānumānam ... 

— 1.135 | 
Karyatastatsiddheh. — 2.6 
Kramašo'kramašašcendriyavrttih. 
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Madašaktivaccet pratyeka ... 
— 3.22 
Madhye rajovišālā. — 3.50 
Mahadādikrameņa panca ... 
- 2.10 
Mahadakhyamadyam kāryam ... 
-1.71 
Mahaduparāgātviparītam. — 2.15 
Mahat'nyat. — 6.66 
Mangalācaraņam šistācārāt ... 
-5.1 
Mātāpitrjam sthūlam ... — 3.7 
Muktabaddhayoranya ... — 1.93 
Muktāmuktayorayogyatvāt. — 5.47 
Muktatmanah prasamsa ... — 1.95 
Muktirantarāyadhvaste ... — 6.20 
Mile mulabhavadamilan ... — 
1.67 
Mūrtatvād ghatadivat ... — 1.50 
Mürtatve'pi na sanghāta ... — 3.13 


Na dešayogato'pyasmāt. — 1.13 
Na dharmápalàpah prakrtikàrya 
7 5.20 
Na dravyaniyamastadyogāt 
— 5.108 
Na drstāt tatsiddhirnivrtteh ... 
-1.2 | 
Na dvayorekakālāyogād ... — 1.31 
Na gativišesāt. — 1.48 
Na kalaniyamo Vàmadevavat. 
— 4.20 
Na kalayogato vyāpino ... — 1.12 
Na kalpanavirodhah ... —.2.25 
Na kāmacāritvam ragopahate ... 
— 4.25 
Na kāraņalayāt krtakrtyata ... 
— 8.54 
Na karmaņā anyadharmatvāt ... 
- 1.16 | 
Na karmaņāpyataddharmatvāt. 
- 1.52 


Na nityah syadatmavad ... — 6.13 
Na nityaéuddhabuddha ... — 1.19 
Na nityatvam vedānām kārya ... 
— 5.45 
Na niyamah pramanantara ... 
— 5.22 
Nànumeyatvameva kriyāyā ... 
— 5.101 
Nāņunityatā tatkāryatva ... — 5.87 
Nanusravikadapi tatsiddhih ... 
- 1.82 
Nānyanivrttirūpatvam ... — 5.93 
Nanyathakhyatih svavaco ... 
— 5.55 
Nanyopasarpane’pi ... — 6.44 
Napàncabhautikaiii šarīram ... 
— 5.102 
Na parimanacaturvidhyam ... 
— 5.90 
Na pauruseyatvam tatkartuh ... 
— 5.46 


Krtaniyamalanghanadanartha- N | Na karmana upādāna ... — 1.81 
kyam ... — 4.15 Ncc cM Na kārye niyama ubhayathā ... — 5.48 
Kusumavacca manih. - 2.35 S alam to es 5.73 0.99 Nāprāptaprakāšakatvam ... 
kubi Eolo subire eH Na bhagiyogo bhāgasya. - 5.81 Na kificidapyanusayinah. - 5.125 -5.104 sals 
PP b Na bhāve bhavayogascet. - 1.119 Na malinacetasyupadeša ... 4.29 Na pratyabhījūābādhāt: — 1.35 
L Na a VM Na muktasya punarbandha ... Na ragadrte tatsiddhih ... — 5.6 
-42 — 6.17 Na rüpanibandhanat ... — 5.89 
Labdhatisayayogadva ... — 4.94 Na bhūtacaitanyar pratyeka ... Nā nādivisayoparāga ... — 1.27 Na sato bādhadaršanāt. — 5.53 
Laghvādi dārgu ss 1.198 — 5.129 Nanandabhivyaktirmukti ... Na satpadarthaniyama ... — 5.85 
D SEM Na bhūtaprakrtitvamindriyāņām — 5.74 Na silaputravadharmi ... — 6.4 
Laukikesvaravaditaratha. — 5.4 —— ; Hle Toe 
: : 7 5.84 Nānātmanāpi pratyaksabādhāt. Na šravaņamātrāttatsiddhi ... 
Layaviksepayorvyavrttye +7630 Na bhūtiyoge'pi krtakrtyatà ... - 5.62 - 2.3 | 
Linavastulabdhatisaya + L91 — 4.32 Nāndhā'drstyā caksusmatam ... Na $rutivirodho raginam ... — 6.51 
Lingasariranimittaka iti ...-6.69 Na buddhyadinityatvam ... — 1.156 Na sthānaniyamašcitta ... — 6.31 
Lokasya nopadesat siddhih ... -5.126 Nāņimādiyogo'pyavašyambhāvi ... Na sthūlamiti niyama ... — 5.103 
— 6.57 ` Na dehamātratah karmādhikāri |. —5,82 Na svabhāvato baddhasya ... — 1.7 
Loke vyutpannasya vedartha ... s. = 5.123 Na nirbhāgatvam karyatvāt. — 5.88 Na svarūpaśaktirniyamah ... 
— 5.40 Na dehārambhakasya prāņatvam Na nirbhāgatvam tadyogat ... — 5.33 
... — 5.113 — 5.71 Na svātantryāttadrte ... — 3.12 
Na dešabhede'pyanyopādāna ... Nānirvacanīyasya tadabhāvāt. Na tadapalāpastasmāt. — 5.92 
„M pyanyop yan P 
— 5.109 — 5.54 Na tādrkpadārthāpratīteh. — 1.24 


Na tajjasyāpi tadrūpatā ... — 4.31 
Na tattvàntaram vastukalpanā ... 
— 5.30 


Na tattvàntaram sādršyam ... 
— 5.94 
Na tejo'pasarpanat ... — 5.105 
Na tribhirapauruseytvad ... — 5.41 
Na vahyabuddhiniyamo ... 
— 5.121 
Na vayam satpadārthavādino ... 
— 1.25 
Na vyāpakatvarh manasah ... 
— 5.69 
Nāvidyāšaktiyogo nihsangasya. 
— 5.13 
Na vijankuravat sadisarsara ... 
— 5.15 
Na vijnanamatram vahya ... — 1.42 
Na visesagatirniskriyasya. — 5.76 
Na visesagunocchitti ... — 5.75 
Na yajnadeh svarüpato ...— 5.42 
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Nābhāsamātramapi malina ... 
~ 4.30 
Nā'bhivyaktinibandhanau ... 
- 1.120 
Na bhūtacaitanyam ... — 5.129 
Nādvaitamātmano lingat ... — 5.61 
Nādvaitašrutivirodho ... — 1.154 
Naikāntato bandhamoksau... 
- 8.71 
Naikasyanandacidrüpatve ... 
— 5.66 
Nairapeksye'pi prakrtyupakare ... 
— 3.68 
Nakaroparagocchittih ... — 5.77 
Nānātmanāpi... — 5.62 
Nartakivat pravrttasyāpi ... — 3.69 
Na $abdanityatvam kāryatā ... 
— 5.58 
Na sakrdgrahaņāt 
sambandhasiddhih. — 5.28 
Nāsadutpādo nrsrngavat. — 1.114 
Nāšah kāraņalayah. - 1.121 
Nāšakyopadešavidhi ... — 1.9 
Na samavāyo'sti pramāņā... — 5.99 
Na sarhbandhanityato ... — 5.97 
Na samjnàsamjni ... — 5.96 
Na sārhsiddhikarh caitanyam ... 
— 3.20 | 
Na sarvocchittirapurusartha ... 
— 5.78 
Nasatah khyānam nršrngavat. 
— 5.52 
Nasti hi tatra sthira ekātmā ... 
— 1.33 
Natah sambandho 
dharmigrahaka ... — 5.98 
Nātmāvidyā nobhayam jagad ... 
. — 5.65 
Na vāhyābhantarayorupa ... 
- 1.28 | 
Nāvasthāto dehadharma ... 
-1.14 


Nāvastuno vastusiddhih. — 1.78 
Navidyato’ pyavastuna ... — 1.20 
Nendrādipadayogo'pi ... — 5.83 
Nešvarādhisthite phala ... — 5.2 
Netarāditarahānena vinā. — 3.45 
Nihsange'pyuparāgo ... — 6.27 
Nijamuktasya bandhadhvamsa ... 
- 1.86 
Nijašaktirvyutpattyā ... — 5.43 


 Nijasaktyabhivyakteh ... — 5.51 


Nijasaktyabhivyaktirva ... — 5.95 
Nijašaktyudbhavamityācāryāļ. 

- 5.31 
Nimittatvamavivekasya ... — 3.74 
Nimittavyapadešāttad ... — 5.110 
Nirāšah sukhi pingalāvat. - 4.11 
Nirgunadisrutivirodha ... — 1.54 
Nirgunatvamatmano ... — 6.10 
Nirguņatvāna ciddharmā. 

— 1.146 
Nirgunatvattadasambhavad ... 

— 6.62 
Nirodhaschardi ... — 3.33 
Niskriyasya tadasambhavat. — 1.49 
Nityamuktatvam. — 1.162 
Nityatve'pi nàtmano ... — 6.33 
Niyatadharmasāhityam ... — 5.29 
Niyatakaranattad ... — 1.56 
Niyatakāraņatvānna ... — 3.25 
Nobhābham tenaiva. — 5.63 
Nobhayanca tattvākhyāne.— 1.107 
NopadeSaSravane’ pi krtakrtyata 

«.. — 4.17 


P 


Pallavadisvanupapattesca. — 5.35 
Pancabhautiko dehah. — 3.17 


Paūicāvayavayogāt ... — 5.27 
Paradharmatve'pi tatsiddhi ... 
— 6.11 


Pāramparyato'nvesaņād ... — 1.199 


Pāramparyeņa tatsiddhau ... 
— 6.58 
Pāramparye pi pradhānānu ... 
— 6.35 
Paramparye’ pyekatra ... — 1.68 
Paricchinnam na... — 1.76 
Parimanat. — 1.130 
Paribhasiko va. — 5.5 
Pisacavadanyartho ... — 4.2 
Pitaputravadubhayor ... — 4.4 
Pradhānašaktiyogāt ... — 5.8 
Pradhanasrstih parārtham ... 
— 8.58 
Pradhanavivekad ... — 1.57 
Prakaranstarasambhavadaviveka 
... 2 6.16 
Prakārāntarāsambhavāt ... -6.53 
Prakāšatastatsiddhau ... — 6.49 
Prakrterādyopādānatā ... — 6.32 
Prakrterāūijasyāt sasangatvat ... — 
3.72 
Prakrtinibandhana ... — 1.18 


Prakrtipurusayoranyat ... — 5.72 
Prakrtivastave ca ... - 2.5 
Pramāņābhāvānna tat... — 5.10 


Pranatibrahmacaryo ... — 4.19 
Prapancamaranadyabhava ... 
- 3.2] 
Prāptārthaprakāšalingād ... 
— 5.106 
Prasiddhadhikyam pradhànasya 
... — 6.38 


Pratibandhadrsah pratibaddha ... 


- 1.100 | 
Pratiniyatakāraņanāšyatvam ... 

— 6.14 
Pratityapratitibhyam na ... — 5.57 
Pratyahikaksutpratikara ... — 1.3 
Prītyaprītivisādādyair ... — 1.127 
Purusabahutvam vyavasthatah. 

- 6.45 


Purusartham karanodbhavo' ... 
— 2.36 

Purusartham samsrti ... — 3.16 

Pūrvabhāvamātre na niyamah. 
-1.41 

Pūrvabhāvitve dvayorekatarasya 
n.. — 1.75 

Pūrvāpāye uttarāyogat. - 1.39 

Pūrvasiddhasattvasyābhivyakti ...— 
5.59 


Pūrvotpattestatkāryatvari 8/8 
Putrakarmavaditi ... — 1.32 
R 


Rāgavirāgayoryogah... — 2.9 
Rāgopahatirdhyānam. - 3.30 
Rājaputravattattvopadešāt. — 4.1 


Rūpādirasamalānta ... — 2.28 

Rüpaih saptabhirātmānam ... 
— 8.73 

S 


Sadasatkhyātirbādhā ... - 5.56 

Sa hi sarvavit sarvakarta. — 3.56 

Sakriyatvād gatisruteh. — 5.70 

Sāksātsambandhāt ... — 1.161 

Šaktasya šakyakaraņāt. - 1.117 

Saktibhede'pi bhedasiddhau ... 
— 2.24 

Saktitasceti. — 1.132 

Saktyudbhavanudbhavabhyarh Sire 


-1.11 
Samadhisusuptimoksesu ... — 

5.116 | 
Samānaļ prakrterdvayoh. - 1.69 
Samānakarmayoge ... — 2.47 
Samānam jaramaranadijam ... 

— 3.53 


Samanvayāt. — 1.131 
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Sāmānyakaraņavrttih prāņādyā ... 
- 2.31 
Sāmānyato drstadubhaya .... 
— 1.103 
Sāmānyena vivadabhavad ... 
~ 1.138 
Sambandhabhavannanumanam. 
- 5.11 
Sambhavenna svatah. — 9.44 
Samhataparārthatvāt. — 1.140 
Samhatapararthatvat 
tatpurusasya. — 1.66 
Samkalpite’ pyevam. — 3.28 
Samprati parimukto ... — 3.6 
Samskaralesatastatsiddhih. — 3.83 
Samyavaisamyabhyam ... — 6.42 
Samyogāšca viyoganta ... — 5.80 
Saptadašaikam lingam. — 3.9 
Sarirádivyatiriktah ... — 1.139 
Sarvāšambhavāt sambhave'pi ... 


-1.4 
Sarvatra kāryadaršanād ... — 6.36 
Sarvatra sarvadā sarvā ... — 1.116 
Sarvesu prthivyupādāna ... - 

— 5.112 


Sasthīvyapadešādapi. — 6.3 
Satkaryasiddhar tašcet ... — 5.60 


Sattāmātrāccet ... — 5.9 
Sattvādīnāmataddharma ... — 6.39 
Sattvarajastamasārh sāmyāvasthā 
... - 1.61 
Sāttvikamekādašakam ... — 2.18 


Sauksmyāttadanupalabdhih. 

- 1.109 
Siddharüpaboddhrtvad ... — 1.98 
Siddhirastadha. — 3.40 
Smrte$ca. — 5.199 
S$mrtyānumānācca. — 2.43 
Sodašādisvapyevam. — 5.86 
Srutilingadibhistat ... — 5.91 
Srutinyàyavirodhàcca. - 1.36 
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Srutirapi pradhanakarya ... — 5.12 
Srutisca. — 3.80 

Šrutivirodhānna kutarkā ... — 6.34 
Srutyà siddhasya ... — 1.147 
Sthirakāryāsiddheņ ... — 1.34 
Sthirasukhamāsanam. - 3.34 
Sthirasukhamāsanamiti na ... 

„— 6.24 
Sthūlāt paūcatanmātrasya. — 1.62 
Sukhalabhabhavada ... — 6.9 
Suklapatavadvijavaccet. - 1.10 
Sünyarh tattvarh bhavo ... — 1.44 
Susuptyādyasāksitvam. — 1.148 
Svabhāvāccestitam ... — 3.61 
Svabhāvasyānapāyitvād ... — 1.8 
Svakarma svāšramavihita ... — 3.35 
Svapnajāgarābhyāmiva ... — 3.26 
Svopakārādadhisthānam ... — 5.3 
Syenavat sukhaduhkhi ... — 4.5 


T 


Tadabhāve tadabhāvāt ... — 1.43 
Tadadhisthànasraye dehe ... 

- 3.11 
Tadannamayatvasrutesca. — 3.15 
Tadapi duhkhašabalamiti ... — 6.8 
Tadbhāve tadayogadubhaya ... 

— 1.40 i 
Taddhāne prakrtih Puruso và. 

— 1.133 
Tadrūpatve sāditvam. — 5.19 
Tadutpattišrutervināša ... — 2.99 
Tadutpattišrutešca. — 1.77 
Tadvijat sarnsrtih. — 3.3 
Tadvismaraņe'pi bhekivat. — 4.16 
Tadyoge'pi na nityamuktah. — 5.7 
Tadyoge tatsiddhavanyonyasraya 

tvam. — 5.14 
Tadyogo’ pyavivekatna ... — 1.55 
Tamovisala mülatah. — 3.49 
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Tannivrttāvupašānto ... — 2.34 
Tasmāccharīrasya. — 3.2 
Tatah prakrteh. — 1.65 
Tathapyekataradrstya ... — 1.112 
Tathasesasamskaradharatvat. 
— 2.42 
Tatkarmārjitatvāttadartham ... 
— 2.46 
Tatkaryam dharmadih. — 2.14 
Tatkaryatastatsiddher ... — 1.137 
Tatkāryatvamuttaresām. — 1.73 
Tatra prāptavivekasyānāvrtti ... 
— 1.83 
Tatrapyavirodhah. - 6.21 
Tatsannidhānādadhisthātrtvam 
... — 1.96 
Tatsiddhau 
sarvasiddhernadhikyasiddhih. 
— 1.88 
Tattvābhyāsānneti netiti ... — 3.75 
Tayoranyatve tucchatvam. — 1.134 
Tenantahkaranasya. — 1.64 
Tesāmapi tadyoge drsta ... — 5.49 
Trayanam svalaksanyam. — 2.30 
Tribhih sambandhasiddhih. 


— 5.38 
Tridha trayanam vyavastha ... 
— 5.124 
Triguņācetanatvādi ... — 1.126 


Trigunadiviparyayat. — 1.141 
Trividhavirodhāpattešca. — 1.113 
Tustirnavadhā. — 3.39 


U 


Ubhayānyatvāt kāryatvam ... 

— 1.129 
Ubhayapaksasamāna ... — 1.46 
Ubhayasiddhih pramànat ... 

— 1.102 
Ubhayathāpyasatkaratvam. — 1.94 
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Ubhayathāpyavišesa ... — 6.26 
Ubhayātmakam manah. — 2.26 
Ubhayatrāpyanyathāsiddherna ... 
— 5.100 
Ubhayatrāpyevam. - 5.23 
Ūhādibhih siddhih. — 3.44 
Upabhogaditarasya. - 3.5 
Upādānaniyamāt. — 1.115 
Upadesyopadestrtvattat... 
— 3.79 
Upādhibhede pyekasya nanayoga 
... — 1.150 
Upadhirbhidyate na tu tadvan. 
— 1.151 
Upadhiscet tatsiddhau... — 6.46 
Uparagat kartrtvam ... — 1.164 
Ūrdhvam sattvavišālā. - 3.48 
Usmajāņdajajayrāujo ... — 5.111 
Utkarsādapi moksasya ... — 1.5 
Utpattivadvadosah. — 1.123 


V 

Vacyavacakabhavah ... — 5.37 

Vadivipratipattestadasiddhi ... — 
1.111 

Vahyabhyantarabhyam ... 1.63 

Vairagyadabhyasacca. — 3.36 

Vamadevadirmukto nadvaitam. 


— 1.157 
Vārnmātram na tu ... — 1.58 
Vāsanayānarthakhyāpanam ... 
— 5.119 


Vastutve siddhantahanih. - 1.21 

Vicitrabhogānupapatti ... — 1.17 

Viditabandhakāraņasya ... — 1.155 

Vidyabadhyatve jagato pyevam. — 
5.18 

Vidyāto'nyatve brahmabadha ... — 
5.16 
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Vijātīyadvaitāpattišca. — 1.99 
Vimuktabodhānna srstih ... — 6.43 
Vimuktamoksartham svàrtharn ... 
SI 
Vimuktipras$amsà mandànàm. 
— 5.68 
Viparyayabhedah panca. — 3.37 
Viraktasya tatsiddheh. — 2.9 
Viraktasya heyahanamupadeya ... 
— 4.23 
Viruddhobhayarūpā cet. — 1.23 
Visayo'visayo'pyatidūrāder ... 
Visesakaryesvapi jīvānām. — 1.97 
Visesananarthakyaprasakteh. — 
5.34 


Višistasya jīvatvamanvaya ... — 6.63 

Vivekannihsesaduhkhanivrttau im 
— 3.84 

Viviktabodhāt srstinivrttih ... — 
3.63 


Vrttayah pancatayyah ... — 2.33 
Vrttinirodhāttatsiddhih. — 3.31 


Vyaktibhedah karmavisesat. — 
3.10 
Vyāvrttobhayarūpah. — 1.160 


Y 


Yadvā tadvā taducchittih ... 
— 6.70 


Yasminnadrste'pi krtabuddhi ... 
— 5.50 


Yathà duhkhāt klesah ... — 6.6 


Yat sambaddhar sat 
tadākārollekhi ... — 1.89 


Yogasiddhayo'pyausadhadi ... 
— 5.128 
Yogināmavāhyapratyaksatvāt ... 
— 1.90 
Yogyāyogyesu pratītijanakatvāt ... 
— 5.44 
Yugapajjāyamānayorna ... — 1.38 
Yuktito'pi na bādhyate ... — 1.59 


Index 


A 


abhimana (l-sense) see ahamkāra 

afterlife 124-138 

āgama (indubitable testimony) 
62, 64-65, 92, 202-204 

ahamkāra (I-sense) 34, 60, 79-80, 
92-93, 170-171, 193, 201, 259; 
see asmītā | 

ahimsā (non-injury) 3, 45, 
260-263 

ājthīrsā (innate urge for 
nourishment) 220 

Aksara sec saguna Brahman 

alinga see prakrti 

ālocana (sensation) 73, 76-78, 202 

anga (natural part of a body) 98 

antahkarana (mind-stuff, internal 
organs) 73, 75, 77, 195-196, 
225; see citta 

anumana (inference) 62-64, - 
202-204 

anusravika (scriptural reference) 
56-57 

apana (one of the pranas) 
223-225 

apavarga (liberation) 31, 138, 
140, 161-163, 190-191 


| Aptasruti see agama 


argument — fallible and infallible 
53-54, 277-285 

ašakti (disability) 143, 148 

asmitā (I-sense) 197-198, 208, 225, 
236; see ahamkāra 

" , (afflictive egoism) 20 
astral body 116-118, 130-136, 149 
Asuri 8, 53, 158 


Atman see Purusa 

avastha-vrtti (state of mind) 199, 
210-213 

avayava (body form) 98 

avidyà (misapprehension) 18-20, 
45, 275-276 

avisesa (undifferentiated) see 
tanmatra 

avyakta (unmanifest) see prakrti 


B 


bhautika (material objects organic 
and inorganic) 147-150, 228, 
239-240 

bhāva (state of buddhi) 61, 
120-124, 148-150 

bhoga (experience of pleasure and 
pain) 31, 97, 140, 161-164, 287 

bhoktā (one who experiences) 
109, 286-287 

bhüta (gross material principles) 
28-29, 34-37, 67-69, 81, 111, 
113-115, 147-148, 229-235, 
243-246 

bhūtādi (I-sense of the Creator) 
239, 243 

Brahman (impersonal Supreme 
Entity) see Isvara 

” , nirguna oršānta (pure 
Consciousness) 9, 52-53, 
279-283; see Purusa 
» , saguna (with attributes) 9, 

52, 147-148, 277, 279-283 see 
Hiranyagarbha, Virāt 

buddhi, buddhi-sattva, buddhi-tattva 
(pure I-sense) 15-18, 20-22, 
60, 80, 93, 96, 
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jnana-aima (I-sense) see linga, mātra (pure I-sense) see 
ahamkāra, asmitā buddhi 

jnana-yoga (Yoga of Self- 
realization) 92-93, 152-158 M 


" , eight-fold modifications of E 
(= bhāva) 190-194 
” , difference with mahat 192-193 €80» see aharīkāra 


buddhi, buddhi-vrtti see cttta-vrtti 


buddhindriya (= jūā j | pans 
: J a J ānendriy f M Jnanendriya (sense-organ) 62, mahan-atma, mahat, mahat-tattva 
cognitive senses) see forbearance and forgiveness 260, 70-76, 78, 114, 214-216, 225, 
jnanendriya | 961 BG (pure I-sense) 32, 38, 80-81, 
: 110-112, 192-193, 259, 265; 
C G K see buddhi 
| itrī ity) 43-44 
5 kaivalya (liberation) 1, 13, 19, Dau Cop 
Cesta (will to act) 78, 208-210, 914 and Umen or 1 SA > 189 on manas (mind) 70, 77-79, 171, 
perception and action) | aub tākā as 194-195, 200-201; hrd 
Cit-only see Purusa 153-155 ! liberation po Z ee idi iin 
Citi-šakti see Purusa grahità (buddhi resembling the A kalpaná (imagination) 79, 200, des a oe 
citta (conglomerate of internal Seer) 153-157; see buddhi, 208-209 bw (liberation) uc 
organs) 70, 75, 77-80. 199 Purusa 153-157 Kapila 1-4. 8-12, 52-53, 158 T aR i 
: ? - i ie liberation, kaivalya 
265; see antahkarana grahya (knowable, seen) 153-156, 254-250 irti (nat f object) 29-30 
cognition 168-170, 195-197, 227-239 | karaņa (instrument of organ) 71, i” OS dni 
199-204, 939 guņas (basic constituents of 79-80, 116, 226-227; see 
conation 170, 195-196, 200, material 14-16, 29-30, 71, 81, _ ae YG: ATM NATE a grands 
208-210, 239 82, 88-91, 96, 105-109, 114-1 15, kàrana-salila (causal liquid source 
Consciousness sec bn 189-190 of material objects) 247 naimittika (body, gross or astral) 
; : 2 a | karma (action) 41-44, 131-132, nimitta (latency of karma) 
Creation and dissolution of living H ` 
beings 124-128, 136-138 136-140, 165-166 119-120 
147-151 ' : Hiranyagarbha (Creator of the | karma-yoga (action for nasmi, nàham, na me see jūāna- 
universe) 9, 183-184, 248-950, attainment of Yoga) 152 yoga 
E ee a of 266-268 | karmendriya (organs of action) 74, nirmāņa-citta (created mind) 8, 
men hrdaya (mind as storehouse of 78, 114, 216-218, 995, 959 13, 59-53, 165 
D latent impressions) 194, 200- | knowable, its distinction with nirodha-samadhi (concentration 
201; see manas | ‘seen’ or drsya 92 in an arrested mind) 13, 177, 
Demiurge (Creator of the I Knower — see Purusa 189 214 
i . | krti (mental effort for physical 
P DENTE); see Hiranyagarbha Indriya (organ of instrument of | action) 79, 200, abd. Q 
arma (righteousness, piety) perception and action) see : 
43-45, 61, 121-124, 260-263 karana — | © L organs of action (see 
" , (latent impression of action) infinity and infinitude 99 | Latency see Janna sūnskāta Rarmendriya) l 
214 I-sense see ahamkara | j : origin of stellar beings and their 
“a 5 Liberation and necessity ofits Der. 5 
Divine grace 255 Išvara (God) 48-50, 52, 70, | rational understanding 38 habitats 247-252 
Drastā (Seer) see Purusa — pent 183, 266-270, | 253-256; see kaivalya — | P 
Drk (Seer) see Purusa AP linga, linga-šarīra (distinctive 
dr$ya (seen) see grāhya J | sign, power behind corporal Pancastkha 8-10, 52, 158 
| organs) 116-120, 124-125, para-vairāgya (ultimate 


duhkha (misery) 25, 41, 55-58 Jfia (cit- only) see Purusa 
129, 136, 150-152 detachment) 2, 164-166, 189 
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ee 


. - parinàma (mutation) 178. 214 


phenomenal world, its evolution 
and underlying cause 
238-252 
prabhüta (inorganic objects) sce 
bhautika 
pradhāna (= prakrti) 9-10, 27,31; 
see prakrti 
prakhyā (cognition) 169, 171, 200 
prakrti (basic material cause = 
avyakta) 17-18, 23-26, 30, 
49-50, 58, 60, 66, 82-96, 
109-110, 161-164 
" , why it defies apprehension 
83-84 
pramā (correct knowledge) 202 
pramana (proof of pramā) 61-65, 
78, 200-204 
prāņa (the first of the pranas) 
219-220, 224-225 
prāņas (vital forces sustaining 
body) 76-77, 199, 205, 
214-215, 218-226, 274 
pratisamvedana (reflected 
consciousness) 15-16 
pratyaksa (direct apprehension) 
62, 202, 214 
pratyaya-sarga see creation 
pravriti (conation) 169-171, 200, 
208-210 
pravrtti-vijiàna (cognition of 
voluntary action) 200, 
204-205 | 
Purusa (Self, absolute 
Awareness) 8, 11-12, 14-18, 
21-25, 30-31, 41, 48, 58, 60, 
65-66, 91-100, 110, 153, 
171-172, 177-188, 253-256, 
258-260 
" , beyond Divinity 183 
",multiplicity of 50, 101-105, 
181-184, 272 


" , not all pervasive 181 
purusartha (objectives of Purusa) 
190-191 
” , (goal of human beings) 
54-58 


R 


rajas (mutative principle) 
168-172 


S 


śakti (manas, repository of 
energy) 214 

samadhi (intense concentration) 
1-2, 12-13, 18, 32-33, 59, 152, 
156, 177, 183, 186, 188-189, 
214 

samāna (one of the prāņas) 
223-225 

samapatti (engrossment) 157 

samkalpa (volition) 77-78, 200, 
208 

samskāra (latency of action) 
78-79, 171, 214 

Sankara — his concept of Ātman, 
Purusa and Knower 276-277, 
281-283 

" — his concept of Brahman 

and Isvara 267-270, 272-273, 
289-293 

sankarsana (binding force of 
universe) 248-249 

sarga — creation 

Satkāryavāda vis a vis 
Asatkāryavāda 26-27, 84-85, 
291, 298 . 

sattva (sentient principle) 
168-172 

sense-organs — see jndnendriya 

siddhi (attainment) 146, 148-149 

smrti (recollection) 204, 210 
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space and time 239 
srsti (creation) — see creation 
šūnya (nihility) 94, 97, 269 


T 


tamas (static principle) 168-172 

tanmatra (monadic material 
principle) 28-29, 234-237, 
258-259, 265 

tattva (principles of Samkhya) 
58-61, 65-116 E 

truth (satya) 3, 184, 260 . 

tusti (complacancy) 143-146, 148 


U 


udana (one of the prāņas) 
220-221, 224-225 


V 


vijūāna (discerning knowledge) 
59, 200-202 

vikalpa (verbal concept, unreal 
but useful) 200, 205-206 

vikalpana (mental indecision) 
200, 209 


viparyaya (illusion) 207 

viparyasta cestà (misdirected 
mental effort) 209-210 

Virat, Virat Purusa (Creator of 
universe) 70, 98-199, 
238-239, 250 

visesa (specific differentiated) 
204, 234 

viveka, viveka-khyati (discriminative 
knowledge/enlightenment) 8, 
164-166, 189 


vyakta (manifest) 58-60, 84, 115- 
116 | 

vyāna (one of the pranas) 222, 
224-225 

vyāvadhi (perceivable form of 
object) 29-30, 204 

vyāvasāya (determined action) 
213-214 


Y 


Yoga, for Self-realization 
152-158, 257-263 


UA 


abķ. 


